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REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


By FRANK VINCENT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AROUND AND ABoUT Sot 


THE greatness of a nation is not always to be 
measured exclusively by its population or its ex- 
tent of territory. If it were, Russia would be one 
of the greatest of nations, whereas it is, in certain 
We 
speak with admiration of the Republic of Switzer- 
Jand. 


important social respects, one of the. least. 
There is a covert contempt in the way in 
which we refer to the empire of the Czar—empire, 
It is significant 
lu- 
Evolution 

It 
spot- 
At the base are shattered thrones, 
broken sceptres, moral chaos and social disorder. 
At the apex—unreached, as yet—are a perfect re- 
publie and a happy civilization. 


in this sense, meaning despotism. 
that one never by any chance thinks cf the ev 
tion of a monarchy from a republic. 
works the other way. 
leaves kingdoms, monarchies, empires and 


It is an upward spiral. 
de 


isms far below. 


On this account he who believes in the cease- 
less endeavor after universal betterment glances 
from the new-made Republic of Brazil to the five 
little republics of Central America. The conser- 
vation of force has been splendidly illustrated by 
the instantaneous and. noiseless federalization of 
Brazil. A potentate was never put out and a 
president put in with greater presto and prestige. 
The candle of Dom Pedro was extinguished with 
a snuffer : but when the snuffer was lifted the star 
of the republic cast a further beam. This experi- 
ment, suecessful so far, pricks expectation with 
regard to the rival fraternities of Central Amer- 


ica. Republicanism there is a house with five 
rooms, and the house has been divided against 
itself over and over again. Interstate strifes 


have been petty and numerous. There has been 
no grand civil outbreak, once and for all, and 
then an equally grand civil peace. The politics 
of the country have been as volcanic as the soil. 
Some of the voleanoes may seem dead, but their 
craters are still active. The lava of war’ spouts 
hotly out when least expected. 

Let us inquire what these five little Central 
American republics, of which we know so little, 
are like. Let us try properly to appreciate them, 
and not measure our praise out with a foot-rule 
made of icicles. Delegates from that part of the 
world know more about us than we do about them. 
They have recently been among us, stu! ving our 
industries and institutions, and questioni.g the 
best methods of promoting international com- 
merce. But they also have their industries and 
institutions ; and the question is whether these 
will not in time form a glittering carcanet of 
which civilization may well be proud, when the 
purest principles of republicanism shall heave 


| 


rH America,” ‘‘IN AND OvuT OF CENTRAL AMERICA,” Etc. 


raised every habitable portion of Central Amer- 
ica to the highest social level of which it is sus- 
ceptible. A United States of Central America, 
however, is ultimate rather than imminent. It 
may be ‘‘ remote,” but it is not necessarily ‘* un- 
friended,” When it 
takes place it will be based upon the principles 
of the greatest republic in the world, Under the 
pending treaty between Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica—the five re- 
publics in question—the coalition for the first ten 
years is to be simply a confederation constituting 
an offensive Such alli- 
ances are usually more offensive than defensive. 
At the close of this ten years the coalition, if 
found satisfactory, will, as we have just indicated, 
be made 


** melancholy” or ** slow.” 


and defensive alliance. 


perpetual, and based upon the princi- 
The Constitution 
adopted will cover all political, commercial and 
other relations existing between the five repub- 
lies, and between them and foreign Powers, <A 
common tariff and a common monetary standard 
are to be established. Such an adjustment would 
seem to insure to Central America permanent so- 
lidity as one nation, while at the same time en- 
abling the individual States to enjoy, through 
their reserved rights under the Constitution, the 
largest measure of freedom as regards their re- 
spective home affairs. It is by a natural, a rea- 
sonable and an inevitable development like this 
that the ridiculous and fraudulent fable known 
as the divine right of kings melts away before the 
incontestable reality of the human right of the 
people. 

he order in which I have just mentioned these 
repadlics has no significance. I specified them 
in the sequence of their latitude, beginning with 


ples of our own government. 


the most northern. Honduras, Salvador and 
Ciuatemala have already signed the treaty, and 
Costa Rica is presumably ready to do so. Then 


the assent of Nicaragua will alone be wanting 
to make the federation complete. ‘This plan oi 
union provides that upon the inauguration of the 
common Executive, September 15th, 1890, one of 
his first acts shall be to inform friendly govern- 
ments of the event, and to request a recognition 
of the Provisional Government of the Republic of 
Central America. ‘The Governments of Mexico, 
Colombia and the United States will be selected 
as those to which a more detailed and particular 
communication — will vouchsafed — the two 
former, in their quality of closely affiliated friencs 
and frontier neighbors; the United States, in 


be 


recognition of the interest it has always shown in 
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the union and prosperity of those countries. That | 
date is only a few months distant. By the time | 
the ten years which the treaty covers have expired 
the nineteenth century will be nearing its conclu- 
sion. Js it delusive to hope that when the first 
daybreak of the twentieth century reddens the 
shores of Central America, it will irradiate with 
its broad, warm beams a happy and hearty repub- 
lic, which shall repeat the diapason of prosperity 
that has so long resounded throughout our own ? 
Qur wide domains keep apart the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and afford a wonderfully safe rest- 
ing-place, where democracy may lie at length and 
stretch its giant limbs in careless ease. But that 
little attenuated wrist of land in which Central 
America terminates, and which, looked at on the 
map, seems delicate enough for a breath to snap 
in twain, keeps the two oceans separate with equal | 
certainty, and leads north-west to an irregular | 
triangle of country wherein, smaller though it 
be than California, civil liberty may find as proud 
and peaceful a home as elsewhere in the world. 
Its success does not depend upon geographical 
accidents. It can draw its breath as freely upon 
the Equator as toward the Poles. It does not 
require a palace and a standing army; only 
elbow-room and a chance for all. 

The wrist of land reminds me of the Nicaragua 
Canal, which is the one other great work now in 
progress in Central America, and which has every 
prospect of being pushed to a speedy and success- 
ful termination, American capital and American 
energy are to build this great water-way ; but its 
inception is largely due to the very liberal con- 
cession made and deep interest taken by the Re- 
public of Nicaragua, within whose boundaries it 
is to be wholly constructed. The advance of this 
immense canal cannot fail to be watched with the 
liveliest concern. The marriage of the Adriatic 
to the Doge of Venice was a bagatelle to this 
wedding of the two oceans, with a civil engineer 
In one of those charmed sentences 





for priest. 
which fall from him at times, Mr. Henry James, 
in ** The Bostonians,” speaks of ‘‘ infatuated ge- 


ography.” Geography became infatuated to some 


purpose when she gave herself up to the enchant- 
ment of this Nicaraguan Canal. The host of 
Israel threading the Red Sea dry-shod is felt to 
be less supernatural than the amazing toil of 
mind and body which results in cleaving conti- 
nents and coupling seas. Report of the progress 
made will not fail to be published from time to 
time in the newspapers of the United States, to- 
gether with such items, of a political or commer- 
cial nature, as affect the interests of Central 
America, and the various debates and transac- 
tions of the Pan-American Conference at Wash- 
ington, lately in session. All reports of this kind 


| on its warm and sympathetic waves. 





will be more intelligently understood, however, 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 





if the reader comprehends the true position of 
Central America and her people. 

Central America is quite as inaccessible as 
South America, and, on the whole, more back- 
ward. It does not appear to be as sensitive as it 
ought to be to the contagion of inspiring influ- 
ences that exist in the United States. If the cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream could be reversed, it 
should surely have helped to waft them thither 
By the term 
inaccessible 1 do not mean to say that there are 
not many lines of steamers by which you may get 
to any part of Central America, but that the 
routes are all roundabout and tedious. There 
are no bee-lines. The Central American does not 
realize that a zigzag is not the shortest distance 
between two points. Steam and electricity are 
not his tutelary deities. Since the stage-coach 
has not yet replaced the mule, it is obvious that 
the locomotive has not had the opportunity of re- 
placing the stage-coach. But this concerns the 
mode of travel after one has reached a Central 
American sea-port and desires to penetrate the 
interior. ‘The means of reaching such sea-ports 
are at least numerous, if not everything that 
could be desired. ‘To say nothing of several lines 
of small fruiting steamers which ply between New 
York and New Orleans to various ports on the 
Caribbean (Atlantic) coast, we have the comfort- 
able, large steamers of the Pacific Mail Company, 
which sail three times a month from New York 
to Aspinwall, and connect, via the Panama Rail- 
road, with others that go from Panama to San 
Francisco. These call at about one-half of the 
Pacific Central American ports, while three other 
steamers of the same line touch each month at all 
of them. I have expanded more upon these facil- 
ities in my forthcoming book entitled, “In and 
Out of Central America.” 

There are three other modes of making similar 
connections, to wit: A Spanish line sends two 
steamers per month from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco, calling at all the ports; an American com- 
pany dispatches one steamer a month from Guate- 
mala to San Francisco, halting at every port along 
the coasts of Mexico and Lower California ; 
finally, a Mexican steamer runs, monthly, from 
Guatemala to Guaymas, in the Gulf of Californi«. 
From Guaymas the Mexican Sonora Railroad con- 
nects, over a distance of 350 miles, with the 
Southern Pacific and Atchison, Topeka ani 
Santa Fé Railroads. 

It is evident, therefore, that there are quite 
enough steamers, and that these are supple- 
mented, to some extent, by railroads. But they 
are devious in their routes. They do not follow 
the line of least resistance. They do not apply 
science to travel until it becomes a luxury. In- 
stead of killing time, they leave so much of it on 
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GENERAL VIEW OF GUATEMALA, 


your hands that you fear it may be the death of 
you. They cover space so slowly, that if you 
wrote upon it with no more celerity you would 
never come to the bottom of the page. Voyaging 
through such impediments, you get a change of 
like the 
change of heart—you hardly seem to get it at all. 
It may do you 


fooU 


scene so gradually that it is sinner’ 
-like insensible perspiration 
—but you had rather some sensibility should ac- 
company it. By the shortest route it takes you 
at least ten days to reach a capital of one of the 
republics. By the longest, you would need a 
whole month. This is hard lines for Pucks who 
span the world in less than three. 

Many erroneous impressions exist as to the size 
and the population of Central America. 
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Persons | 











FROM THE HILL OF CARMEN. 


who are not accustomed to consult map or globe 
lose that sense of the relative size of countries 
which made them fair geographers in their 
school-days. Very few of these have anything 
like an accurate idea of the extent of Russia and 
Siberia as compared with the United States; of 
China in contrast with or of Great 
Britain or France in comparison with Mexico, to 
mention no other countries. A mere glance at 
statistics of areas and populations will do little to 
correct the distorted impressions permanently. 
Nothing will do it so well as reference to globe or 
map. ‘he next best thing is to illustrate the 
size of some unfamiliar country by adducing it in 
contrast with one whose dimensions are at least 
proximately understood. The entire area of Cen- 


Canada ; 
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tral America is, as I have previously hinted, a 
little less than that of California. Or, to take 
another standard, it is, including Balize (the Col- 
ony of British Honduras), a little less extensive 
than France, while its entire population is not 
more than the City of Paris! Its future, there- 


fore, would seem to be less assured than at the 
first glance, unless it be the remote future only 
Certainly if the whole popu- 


that is guaranteed. 
lation of 
France were 
no greater 
than Paris, 
and if such 
population 
were distri- 
buted at in- 
tervals over 
France, we 
would not be 
justified in 
predicting an 
extremely 
rapid spread 
of civiliza- 
tion, and all 
that  civiliza- 
tion implies, 
unless there 
were a most 
steady con- 
spiracy of fa- 
vorable con- 
ditions largely 
helped by the 
best sort of 
immigration. 
When, there- 
fore, one 
speaks of the 
rapid progress 
of Central 
America as a 
whole, he has 
to take excep- 





for the languor of the ‘‘ torridian.” Mental de- 
pression is supposed to follow mercurial elevation, 
| and the brain meets its quietus in proportion as 
the quicksilver mounts from the bulb. Indiffer- 
| ence to exertion is expected to be found at least as 
| often amidst tropic natives, as melancholy and 
| goitre among the inhabitants of Norwegian val- 
leys. At least this is the popular opinion. That 
it is erroneous is proved by the important public 
works, neces- 
sitating vast 
labor, found 
in many tropi- 
cal cities. No- 
body could re- 
spect the 
Equator if it 
always pro- 
duced sloth. 
The general 
trend of Con- 
tral America 
is in a north- 
west and 
south-east di- 
rection, be- 
tween ten de- 
grees each of 
latitude and 
longitude. 
The respect- 
ive parallels 
are 8° and 18° 
north, and 82° 
and 92° west. 
This yields a 
total length of 
1,000 miles. 
The greatest 
breadth is 
along the 
northern 
boundary of 
Nicaragua, 
and isonly 








tional condi- three hundred 

tions for SENORA LAINFIESTA, WIFE OF THE MINISTER FROM GUATEMALA, miles. The 
SAN SALVADOR AND HONDURAS TO WASHINGTON. 2 

granted. least is in 


That portion of the world lies wholly within 
the tropics, though it is the portions adjoining 
each ocean which have torrid climes. Even in a 
temperate zone the high lands of the interior, five 
and six thousand feet above the sea, could not 
have been more favorably located. Other genera- 
tions than this must see what change time will 
effect in the climate generally, so as to render 
more genial to the energies of civilization those 
places where enervation and supineness now pre- 
vail. High temperature has been made an excuse 





Costa Rica, and is not quite one hundred miles. 
These are very limited dimensions to contain five 
republics—especially when it is remembered that 
the nearly 4,000,000 square miles of the United 
States were not large enough for two. I have 
forgotten (if I ever knew) the measurements of 
Plato’s ideal commonwealth ; but probably he 
would have made Central America do, could he 
have had it at his disposal. It is interesting for 
all dreamers of Utopia (though a republic ap- 
proaching perfection is not necessarily Utopian) 
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to reflect that in the central axis of Costa Rics 
stands a not very conspicuous mountain, from 
whose summit, in clear weather, both oceans may 
easily be discerned. Nicaragua and Costa Ric: 
have nearly as much sea-coast upon one side as 
upon the other. Guatemala has by far the greater 
extent of sea-coast on the Pacific, and Honduras 
on the Atlantic. Each has but one good sea-port 
on its lesser reach of strand. It will, therefore, 
be understood that in the future of these repub- 
lies absconding cashiers will have abundant facil- 
ities for escape, provided the steamers then are 
more expeditious than at present. 
and the United States will equally invite. This 
is the advantage of having two oceans at hand. 


It should also be borne in mind that there being | 


twice the temptation to suicide by drowning, the 
power of resistance remaining the same, the judg- 
ment pronounced by survivors should have double 
the usual charity. 

Salvador and Balize are not so favorably situ- 
ated in these respects. The former looks only 
upon the Pacific ; the latter only upon the Atlan- 
tic. I may mention here that Balize holds about 
the same relation, in size and shape, to Guate- 
mala, that Salvador does to Honduras. They 
ure upon opposite sides of the vast isthmus. 

I hesitate to contradict any statement made by 
Humboldt, that great giant in the land of science, 
who, if he had been born a Cyclops, would have 
seen more with his one eye than most men would 
did they boast a hundred. This celebrated savant 
says that the chain of the Andes extends unbroken 


Europe, Asia | 


from Colombia to Mexico. Facts do not substan- | 


tiate this assertion. There are a great many short, | 


irregular ranges. Their general direction is east 
Honduras is broken and hillocky. It 
is full of undulations, with ‘*‘ dromedarian scorn 
of levels,” and reminded me of the West Indian 
island Dominica, whose surface Columbus perti- 
nently likened to a sheet of stiff paper after being 
rumpled in the hand. Not less than fifty volcanoes 
are scattered throughout Central America, in the 
most reckless and defiant profusion. True, most 
of them are extinct, but if you think all of them 
are, their capacity for smoking will presently as- 


and west. 


sure you of your mistake. Though the cones 
are more or less isolated, yet these lava-lined 
monsters appear to extend in irregular lines not 
far distant from the Pacific. The desolate peaks 
of those that time has silenced suggest, in their 
lonely melancholy, remorseless tyrants whose 


and affluent lakes. The exception is on the Car- 
ribean coasts, where the land is low and level. 
All the capitals are in the interior. You are 
obliged to explore the oyster in order to find the 
pearl. They are generally built at an altitude of 
three or four thousand feet above the sea, where 
the climate is salubrious and cool. Very differ- 
ent are the connecting sea-ports. It is no libel 
to describe them as unhealthy, hot and small. 
It is in these respects that the natural disad- 
vantages of a torrid zone cannot but be felt. 
As long as humanity retains its nerves of sensa- 
tion the temperature of a locality cannot fail to 
lend some coloring to its polit.cal institutions 
But this is very far from saying that equatorial 
republics must be strangers to equability, or that 
empires are inevitable between the Tropic of Can- 
cer and the Tropic of Capricorn. 

It would be rash to take for granted that the 
reader has dismissed from his remembrance the 
fact that the five republics of Central America 
formed originally a colony or province of Spain, 
under the viceroyalty of a captain-general. In 
1823 they established their independence, ani 
formed a federation styled ‘‘ The United States of 
Central America,” with a President, and a Fed- 
eral Congress modeled upon our own. This 
union, however, lasted only sixteen years. The 
rival States were too independent not to be inde- 
pendent of each other. They did not rest until 
ach became sovereign. Their freedom did not 
imply fraternity. The chrysolite broke. Several 
attempts have since been made to crystallize the 
parts again—one of the latest, that of Barrios, is 
fresh in the minds of all—but without success. 
The States of Central America emulated those of 
South America in warring against each other. 
There has been so much warring, in fact, as to 
induce the hope that rival jealousies are now, 
in a great degree, burnt out. As will be seen, 
the country, as a whole, contains so much wealth 
of various kinds, that it is a pity it cannot exist 
in peace under one government, whose benef- 


| icent sway shall tend to develop its advantages 
| to the full. 


power is past, and who are slowly crumbling | 


back to the chaos whence, ages ago, they 
emerged. 
The average appearance presented by Central 


America, however, is not melancholy, On the | 


contrary, with one exception, it is a country of 
forest-clad hills, generous valleys, small rivers 





We do not rely upon a deaf man for an accu- 
rate report of a symphony. If his tympanum is 
unresponsive, his testimony in acoustics is value- 
less. In the same way, if a traveler would make 
a faithful report of a foreign country, he must at 
least know something of the language prevalent 


| there. If he carries only the vernacular with him, 


it is like offering federal money in a land where 
decimal currency is unknown. Let no one, there- 
fore, attempt the tour of Central America with- 
out an adequate knowledge of Spanish. If he ‘», 
he may, indeed, through the help of those of his 
countrymen who reside there, succeed in getting 
to the capitals, but his itineracy will lack proper 
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flavor and value, and he will feel worse than 
Adain and Eve when turned out of paradise— 
which is not only the first case of eviction on rec- 
ord, but which left them more pitiable than the 
uncottaged Irish peasant, inasmuch as they did 
not know the language of the country where they 
were going, and did not even know whether there 
was any country to which to go. Spanish is the 
speech throughout Central America. You can no 
more do without it than you can do without the 
mule, the sole dependence for interior travel. In 
fact, the Castilian tongue is to locution what the 
mule is to locomotion. The one is the expres- 
sion ; the other is the express. The roads are 
generally mere tracts, all but impassable during 
the rainy season—and this lasts nearly half the 
year. 

In all Central America there are fewer than 
400 miles of railway, and trains are run at the 
speed of an ordinary glacier. Hence, though more 
than 100 miles of railway are found in Costa Rica, 
the mail is carried on mule-back, while in Salva- 
dor and Honduras it is usually borne afoot. Of 
course a railway cannot be expected to be main- 
tained unless there is something to maintain it. 
Accordingly, the train that is supposed to pierce 
the most populous districts of Costa Rica ran 
irregularly until within a recent period, its trips 
being based upon the presence of sufficient freight 
and passengers to ‘‘ pay.” Even now its trips are 
but tri-weekly. There are several respectable 
cart-roads, but you seldom find lines of stages 
running upon them." Such conveniences as 
“through routes” are wholly unconceived. No 
train was ever known to connect with a steamer, 
no stage with a train, and scarcely any mule with 
a stage. Such nice adjustments, so smooth and 
punctual in their complexities, seem beyond the 
apprehension of the officials who regulate travel 
in Central America. Your only dependence is the 
stout and patient mule, a generally, though un- 
justly, abused animal, upon whose back I have 
traveled safely many thousand miles, But in un- 
dertaking a journey, you must engage mules not 
only for yourself and servant, but also for your 
baggage, and often for tents and provisions. You 
will have to travel in patriarchal style, with all 
the inconveniences, and none of the dignity and 
consolations. The hotels in the sea-ports are 
scarcely better than sheds or warehouses. They 
are dirty, full of musquitoes, fleas, and other ani- 
mal life still lower in the scale of insectivorous 
depravity. Bad food is worse cooked, and noth- 
ing exists to reconcile the traveler to his fate ex- 
cepting his willingness to endure it. In some of 
the capitals there are, indeed, approximations to 
comfortable hotels, and in these cases the hotels 
are sure to be managed by foreigners—French- 
men, Italians or Germans. The native has not 
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yet learned to keep a hotel. As there are savages 
who cannot count beyond four, and _ scarcely 
realize that that number results from two and 
two, se the Central American has not yet corre- 
lated the ideas which the word hote\ expresses. 
His inns are caravansaries, and his hostelries are 
kennels—at least so far as the sea-ports are con- 
cerned. 

Travel is generally undertaken at night, to 
avoid the heat and glare of day, and twelve hours 
at a stretch in the saddle are not thought excess- 
ive. The traveler, therefore, who would see very 
much of the interior, must expect to encounter 
many petty inconveniences, annoyances and hard- 
ships. His heroism will have to be of that every- 
day sort which is to valor what common sense is 
to genius. It will never be cabled to newspapers 
and extolled in dispatches, but it will carry him 
serenely through scenes at the bare prospect of 
which irritability and ill humor would erect ali 
their bristles. Though peril is not always added 
to privation, yet it will be well to wear conspicu- 
ously a revolver. This little mouth-piece of iron 
will secure its possessor proper attention and free- 
dom from insult. He may not need to use it, but 
its known presence is a potent force. Your pocket 
will be safer when guarded by this silent watch- 
dog. ‘The pistol is a Cerberus that accepts no 
sops. 

For traveling expenses, American gold coin or 
the Chilian and ‘Peruvian silver dollar is used, 
the latter being the more bulky, but freely cireu- 
lating in all the republics. Several of these also 
have paper money, which, though easier to carry, 
is usually so much depreciated in value that the 
country people eye it with suspicion. No pass- 
port is at present required, though sometimes, as 
in Guatemala and Costa Rica, permits to leave 
are necessary. 

Perhaps it would not be improper to speak of 
all Spanish and Portuguese countries and colonies 
as ‘The Land of To-morrow,” or, ‘‘ Mafiana- 
land.” Central America is pre-eminently entitled 
to such a distinction. Of life there one may say, 
as Macbeth did on a different occasion :* 


“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time.” 


** Later on” is the universal motto. Procras- 
tination is admired for his thefts on time. From 
morning until night the punctual foreigner is 
politely requested to call “later,” or ‘‘ again,” or 
to ‘‘ have patience,” or most frequently of all, to 
‘come around to-morrow.” But meanwhile to- 
morrow never comes around, for by the time it 
arrives it has assumed the identity of the day 
after. If time were money there, shop-keepers 
would be millionaires, and eternity not too long 
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to transact the things 
of the day. Postpone- 
ment is the soul of 
business. The Fa- 
bian policy dictates 
the master - stroke. 
The venerated rule is, 
“Never do to-day 
what ought to be 
done ere to-morrow.” 
Important business is 
put off sine die. 
‘‘ Now” is the reject- 
ed time. After death 
the doctor is blandly 
welcomed ; and the 
favorite time for sal- 
vation is the fifty- 
ninth minute of the 
eleventh hour. I have 
repeatedly endeavored 
to complete some ne- 
cessary transaction 
with a native early 
in the day, have discovered that the native had | 
nothing whatever to prevent his attending to it 

then and there, and have been amused (when not 

too much exasperated) to have him defer the | 
matter with a decided ‘‘ Mafiana” (to-morrow), | 
or a protesting ‘“‘Mas tarde” (later). In such 


| ously crossed races. 
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countries the ‘ facilities” of travel must be im- 
agined. 

There are 2,500,000 inhabitants in Central 
America. Among them you will find pure In- 
dians and negroes, and a great number of curi- 
A Spaniard is as much of 
a foreigner there as a 
Japanese would be. 
Perhaps a quarter of 
the population are 
Creoles, or people of 
European parentage. 
Among the mixed 
races are especially to 
be noted the follow- 
ing: The Mestizoes, 
or descendants of a 
white father and In- 
dian mother; the 
Mulattoes, or the off- 
spring of whites and 
Africans; and the 
Samboes, or half- 
breed Indians and 
negroes. This inter- 
mingling of bloods 
produces all tints, 
from the chalky white 
of the hill-dwellers of 
Costa Rica (the pur- 
est native blood) to 
the rich shading of 
octoroons and quad- 
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roons, and thence to 
reddish - colored In- 
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dians and coal-black negroes. ‘The latter are 
found in any number only on the Caribbean side of 
Central America, and chiefly in the British Prov- 
ince of Balize. Guatemala abounds with Indians, 
either aborigines or their lineal descendants. 
They are particularly observable in the markets 
and streets of the capital, and always prove an 
interesting study. ‘They belong to the great 
Quiche family, of which as many as fifty tribes 
are found in Central America. In Guatemala 
alone are sixteen aboriginal idioms. About 1,000 
foreigners are scattered through the country. 
They are German, English, French, Italian and 
American. 

The members of the diplomatic corps accredited 
to the five Central American States make their 
headquarters in the City of Guatemala, visiting 
the other capitals as business may require. Each 
member has the rank of Minister-resident. Only 
seven foreign Powers are at present represented. 
They are England, France, Spain, Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy and the United States. Through 
each of the other republics a few foreigners are 
settled. They own coffee or sugar estates, or are 
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HERRAN—A TYPICAL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


engaged in mercan- 
tile affairs. 

I have said that 
Central America is 
wealthy, and I will 
now proceed to 
show how. Her 
chief affluence lies 
in her vegetable pro- 
ductions, though 
minerals are fast be- 
coming an import- 
ant industry. In 
Honduras and Sal- 
vador are several 
(North) American 
mining companies. 
The enterprise of a 
colder region quick- 
ly betook itself 
there, in order to 
realize wealth by 
swiftest methods. 
Honduras, however, 
is altogether the 
richest of the re- 
publics as regards 
mineral resources. 
Within her bosom 
have been found 
gold, silver, copper, 
zine, lead, platina, 
quicksilver, iron, 
coal, opals, asbestus 
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and marble. At present gold and silver are about | 
| But when one computes the expenses of a revo- 


the only ores mined. Of course capitalists meet 
with disappointments there, as in other places 
where wealth is put into mines for the sake of 
getting wealth out of them ; but taking the yield 
as a whole, it has been great. The seekers after 
precious metals reaped abundant harvests which 
they had not sown. 

The chief export of Central America is coffee. 


the enormous cost of her navy has to be added. 


lution, such as occurs once every few months in 
one of these Central American countries, one 
feels like a Brobdingnaggian performing the oftice 
of Secretary of War at Lilliput. The number of 
combatants upon both sides will not amount to 
more than 100, and among the lists of killed and 


| wounded, the major-generals and high privates 


Next in order probably come cabinet-woods and | 
ever way the government uses the public moneys, 


dye-woods, gold and silver bullion, sugar and 
fruits. The greater part of the export trade is 
with Great Britain and the United States, while 


the imports are chiefly from Germany, France | 


and Great Britain. Besides the duties on imports 
and exports, the revenues are largely derived from 
monopolies of spirits and tobacco, Experience 
relates the same story all the world over, in all 
times and in all places. A man need not bea 
prohibitionist or an anti-smoker to remark that 
the revenues of a country are largely derived from 
those articles which are not only superfluous, but 
in the majority of cases baleful. Conscience 
drops out of sight when the treasury is to be re- 
honestly if you can—but 


tenished. Get money 


; 
at any rate get money—is the shrewd advice util- 
ized ad nauseam to make the coffer overflow. 
And, by the by, these countries, which are like 
all other civilized lands in their method of sup- 
plying the public exchequer, have the same sim- 
ple, direct way of getting rid of their just debts, 
or of a large proportion of them, as that which 
obtains in Spain, Turkey and Peru. Sometimes 


this plan is known as ‘‘ consolidating,” occasion- 


ally as *‘ converting,” frequently as ‘* scaling,” 


and never as ** refunding.” The modus operandi 
consists in reducing aggregates from fifty to sev- 
enty-five per cent. with a stroke of the pen, and 
printing a notice to that effect in the official jour- 
nal. There is no quicker method of cutting the 
Gordian knot. Honduras. altogether the poorest 
and most backward of the republics, is ineum- 
bered with the large debt of $31,000,000, the 
interest upon which is mostly unpaid, Nicaragua 
and Salvador have relatively small debts, but both 
these States are poor and inert. The reason why 
these Central American republics are as impoy- 
erished as some of the most effete monarchies of 
Europe, is difficult of explanation. It cannot be 
f their war estab- 


because of the expensiveness « 
lishments, for the sum total of their armies yields 
but 6,000 men, and of navies there are none. It 
would be easy to understand why a first-class 
Power might become financially embarrassed un- 
der the pressure of constantly supporting a large 
standing army, as in the case of England and 
Germany. If such a Power have immense re- 


sources on the one hand, she has an immense 
drain on the other; and in the case of England, 


will be found almost equally assorted. In what- 
therefore, it cannot use much of them legiti- 
mately in defraying the expenses of war. 

The government of each of these republics is 
vested in a President, one or two Vice-presidents, 
and four or six Ministers. The President is gener- 
ally elected for four years, and therefore, unless re- 
elected, has no longer a tenure of office than the 
President of the United States. As he is not ele- 
vated into such immense conspicuousness, where 


| the eyes of the world are directed upon him, so 


he does not taste the bitterness of the preternat- 


/ ural obscurity in which the after-lives of most of 


The legislative 
power reposes in a Congress of Senators and De)- 


our ex- Presidents are passed. 


suffrage is universal. The Roman 
is, of course, the State religion, and in 
The Cen- 
tral American republics do not enjoy the advan- 


uties, and 
Catholic 


the main is duly recognized as such. 


tages which depend upon a severance of Church 
and State. Though other religions are protected 
there, yet the entire religious freedom enjoyed it 
the United States is only approximated in thos 
quarters. The frivolities, the prejudices, 

ceremonials and the superstitions that are sure 
to be fostered where some one religion is su)p- 
ported by the State, there find full developmen: 
While these lend a certain pictur: 
esqueness to their streets and churches on occa- 


and display. 


sions of pious festivity or gorgeous commemora- 
tion, this transient charm, which is only for the 
eve and ear, is more than balanced by the puerile 
folly of public nfummery and the depraving in- 
fluences of furtive priestcraft. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the clerical polity gets overthrown, as in 
(;uatemala, in 1871, when many of the old con- 
vents and churches were turned into government 
offices and schools. 

What of education ? I cannot give as favora- 
ble an account of it as I should like, and yet the 
bright side is large enough to be worth looking 
at. Public instruction and internecine warfare do 
not advance hand in hand. Judging by the num- 
ber of internal revolutions, there ought to be room 
for only military schools, and the urchin’s favor- 
ite song should be, ‘* Yes, let me like a soldier 
fall.” A cheerful fact is, that in two of the 
States — Guatemala and Salvador — education is 


growing into. prominence, 


g Guatemala has the 
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largest number of schools and colleges. 
of these are excellent and cheap. 
pliment that can be paid them 
that they draw pupils from the 
and thereby prevent the number of seminaries in 
these from increasing. But there are certain ap- 
panages which are the result of education, but 
which education does not immediately and di- 
rectly bestow, at least not in the atmosphere of 
the schools. ‘Tact, Intelligence and Refinement 
are the real Three Graces, who are infinitely supe- 
rior to the three nymphs of mythology, and whose 
teachings cannot be wholly conveyed from the 
rostrum. The schools of Guatemala and Salva- 
dor are not much more deficient in this respect 
than most of those nearer home, and there, as 
here, accumulated experience in good society cor- 
rects the failures of scholastic tuition. 
rest, schools of various grades abound in the re- 
publics we have specified. 
tary, engineering, medical and professional acad- 
emies, special institutes for young girls, and 
evening classes for working-men and mechanics. 
An important distinction, but little known, is 
to be made between Salvador and San Salvador, 
The former is the official title of the smallest of 
the five republics. San Salvador is the name of 
the capital. If any of my readers are still at their 
geographies, they will be able to correct teachers 
who assist in perpetuating false ideas on this sub- 
ject. Salvador is ‘‘nightmared” with a great 
number of voleanoes, and so is Nicaragua. One 
flay, while I was at Leon, the largest city in Nica- 
ragua, I counted fourteen from the 
eathedral-roof. These fire-mountains haunt the 
landscape, like monstrous incubi above the heart 
of the oppressed and panting earth, and at times 
wear a horrifying aspect to the horizon-sweeping 
eye. But this is by no means always the case. 
Several of the fourteen to which I have just re- 
ferred had steep, smooth, purple cones, whereon 
there was a sensuous pleasure in gazing, and 
puffed forth spirals of fleecy smoke that ara- 
besqued indolently upward, until they melted 
away as gently as a thought lost forever in the 
mazes of the mind. Just at present Nicaragua is 
interesting chiefly on account of the interoceanic 
canal, while Salvador provokes attention because 
of its frequent and severe shocks of earthquake. 
Guatemala, however, remains the most pros- 
perous and important of the Central American 
republics. It contains more than half the popu- 
lation of them all. 
60,000 inhabitants, and 


The best com- 
lies in the fact 
other republics, 


volcanoes 


is a sort of miniature 
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Many | coaches whirl you through clean, paved streets, 


vivid with electric light and vocal with tele- 
phones. Pretty parks and handsome government 
buildings allure the eye on every side, and a large 
and imposing opera-house predisposes you to for- 
get there are finer elsewhere. If you are so sim- 
ple-minded as to have a prejudice in favor of New 


| York policemen, you admit those of the Guate- 
_malan capital to a share of that prejudice, for the 
| uniform is identical with our Broadway Squad’s. 


| from the club to shake you by the hand. 


For the | 


There are also mili- | 


Daily newspapers besiege you. Epicurus steals 
Hospi- 
tality is so hearty, that Lucullus need never sup 
with himself. Open-air swimming - baths make 
life seem natatorial, and if your favorite book is a 
betting-book, the race-course is at hand. 

The republican imagination is pleased with dis- 
missing the idea that Canada is a monarchical 
possession, and with welding Mexico and Central 
America together as virtually one country. This 
being done, the Western Continent consists of 


| three Americas—North America, Central Amew- 


Its capital has upward of 
| 


| 


n : ° . ° . | 
Vity of Mexico, just as Brussels is a petit Paris. | 


In fact, the Guatemalans are proud of calling their 
eapital the Paris of Centre] America. You 


go 


ica and South America—forming a sisterhood of 
republics. These three Americas are soon to be 
chained together by the great intercontinental 
railway from Mexico to Bogota, and from Bogota 
to Buenos Ayres. Science is to complete the 
synthesis of continents which nature has begen, 
and the genius of engineering will rivet them to- 
gether with inseverable bars of iron. Already has 
Mexico been for some time joined to the United 
States by rail, and more than one-third of the 
distance between and the Argentine 
Republic is now traversed by the iron horse. 
Central America will form a y- 
link of a few hundred miles. This once aecom- 
plished, rapid transit would span the Western 
Ilemisphere, and the numerous ramifications of 


Colombia 


brief connectin 


this gigantic railway system would in time convey 
to every town and village in. Cantral and South 
America the newest masterpieces of civilization 
begotten by the North. ‘To complete the entire 
railway would by no means be so immense an wn- 
dertaking as that which in the United States con- 
nects the Atlantic with the Pacifie Ocean.” Our 
country naturally looks to obtain its proper share 
of the and South American 
commerce. An international railway, like the 
one whose outlines I have sketched, would not 
merely control but monopolize that commerce. 
and in such a manner as to defy all future com- 
petition. 

Shall it be done ? Our common interests, po- 
litical, commercial and financial, quickened as 
our sense of these will be by a better knowledge 
of their true needs, seem to point toward such an 
ultimatum. If so, we should look with a favoring 


enormous Central 


there in fear of its savagery, to fall in love with | eye upon any such developments in the Centra! 


its civilization. Good horze 


-cars and hackney- | American republics as vhall serve to prove that 
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A COFFEE PLANTATION, COSTA RICA. 


Progress has begun her illuminating and creative | 


work there, and opening her mouth wide, has pro- 


"> ° 


claimed, sonorously, ‘‘ Let there be light ! 


THE BEAUTIES OF COSTA RICA. 
By C, L, CHARLES, 

Tue scenery of Costa Rica is less rugged than 
that of the further north-central American coun- 
tries. It is less grand, but more delicately beauti- 
ful. In comparing it with that of Honduras or 
Nicaragua it may be likened to the scenery of the 
Rhine, while that of the two latter republics might 
be compared to the grandeur of Switzerland. 
There is probably no region yet discovered on the 





And there is a look of 
civilization which in other 
parts of Central America iz 
wanting. You notice it ia 
the well-kept roads, the mu- 
nicipal regulations, the plazas 
modernized into miniature 
parks. 

Where could be found any- 
thing of the sort prettier than 
the square before the great 
white cathedral of San José? 
They call it Central Park. It 
is inclosed by a high iron 
fence, with gates at each cor- 
ner. Huge old trees afford sufficient shade at 
midday. Near the centre of the park stands a 
dainty kiosk, decorated artistically with the bine, 
white and red of the nation’s colors. Here the 
Government Band plays twice a week, of an efter- 
noon, while all the world comes to parade in silk 
attire. The soldiers, also, drill every morning at 
eight, in the broad path at the eastern end. Here, 
too, they.come for review at six of the afternoon, 
the officers passing down the line while the band 
plays “La Oracion,” a sweetly solemn hymn. 
This little picture, of vivid coloring, is one which 
can never be forgotten. The scarlet of the band’s 
uniform is like a flame against the emerald and 
the deeper green of foliage. And on every side 
the rarest flowers, carefully tended, and always in 









Western Hemisphere where greater variety of | full bloom, are seen. Birds of all kinds sing or 


vegetation exists. Here, at the spot 
where a narrow neck of land, washed on 
either side by an ocean, connects the 
two great divisions of the American 
Continent, is the place where the ani- 
mal, the vegetable and the mineral 
kingdoms of both North and South 
meet and mingle. What vegetable, fruit 
or flower will not thrive in the splendid 
soil and the eternal Summer of Costa 
Rica? What animal is there not to be 
found, what bird does not haunt the 
forests ? What precious metal does not 
lurk in great or less quantities in mount 
ain-side or river-bed ? 

Modern civilization has been gaining 
a firm foot-hold in this lovely region for 
some time past. The shining rivers 
have been bridged with iron, the emer 
ald valleys have been built up with 
towns. The railroad runs up and down 
and around the mountains, chases 
through the banana farms, the rubber 
and the chocolate forests. Even the 
splendid water-falls are harnessed to 
furnish power for electric lighting of 
streets and houses. 








A YOUNG ZOPILOTE. 
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ehatter in the tree-tops. Seven gorgeous macaws 
—huge creatures of splendid scarlet plumage— 
wander, unhindered by cord or cage, about the 
park. Half a dozen wonderful green parrots, of 
similar freedom, carry on intelligent conversations 
with each other, and with the people who approach 
them. A huge king of zopilotes, an uncanny- 


looking bird, occupies a spacious cage not far 


from the central fountain. On three sides of the 
quadrangle, facing it, across the narrow, cleanly 
streets, are private houses of more or less beauty, 
among them the English Consul’s house. On the 
fourth side stands the cathedral and the bishop’s 
palace. ‘This park was originally the market- 
place. Here it was that, nearly half a century 
since, Francisco Morazan, the brave and illustri- 
eus Central American, fell a 

rictim to the cowardice and the 


from the North, they call the ‘‘ Winter.” This 
lasts from May to December. During this period 
the flowers—which never cease to bloom—take 
new life and strength. The orchids, the roses, 


‘ . 


the camellias, the Cape jasmine—or, as some cali 
it, gardenia—the magnificent lirio grande of over- 
powering fragrance, all bud afresh. 

In the dry season, which, accordingly, they 








treachery of a supposed friend. 

Some of the country houses 
a few miles from San José and 
Cartago are delightful places. 
Vsually of the old-fashioned 





SAN JOSH, COSTA RICA. 


SOME EFFECTS OF THE EARTH- 
QUAKE oF 1889. 


name the ‘ Summer,” 
nearly all excursions are 
made, of any length 
whatever. An _ interest- 
ing one is from Cartago 
to the summit of Irazu, 
arrived at which, one 
finds himself some two 
miles above sea-level. 
And here, of a clear 
day, with, or sometimes 
without, a glass, one may 
gaze at the same moment 
upon both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. 
It is the only place in the 
world whence both may 


adobe, with ponderous tile roofing and heavily | be seen at once, It is cold on the top of Irazu. 
‘ ‘ ot . F ‘ 

shuttered windows, they are built but one-story | One feels like wrapping up warmly in good 

high, yet very long, wide and airy. | shawls. It is not a long ride from Cartago—per- 


It is quite the fashion to “ go to the country ” | 


during the dry season, which begins in December, 
end to return to town at the beginning of the 
rainy months, when the country roads are gen- 
erally unfit for walking for days at a time. To 


haps ten miles—but in that ten miles one as- 
cends some 5,000 feet. 

There is a picturesque spot, about three miles 
from Cartago, known as “ Bella Vista.” Here 


'are the famous hot springs, now being turned 


my mind, there is much more beauty during the | to excellent use as baths, A fine hotel is being 
miny season, which, a little oddly to a stranger | built, and pleasure - grounds, including a race- 
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course, are being laid out. These springs bubble 
up out of a crevice of quartz and oxyhydrate of 
iron. 
for one to bear one’s hand in it. Cartago has 
it is like some 
half-asleep old conservative just on the verge of 
waking. It now has electric light, a fine tram- 
way with **dummy” engine running out to the 


been for years a drowsy old town ; 


CENTURIES AGO. 


hot springs, a market that would put Washing- | 


ton Market, New York, to shame, and the rail- 


road, nearly completed, that will connect it with | 


the Atlantic sea-port, Limon. This new branch 
of railroad will preclude the necessity of the 
28-mile ride between Carrillo and San 
which all passengers coming from or going to 
Limon are at present obliged to make. The ox- 
carts will lose their freight custom, and will cease 
to form picturesque processions up the beautiful 
winding mountain road. 
road presents at times most majestic features. 
At Boca del Infierno, six miles from Carrillo, and 
at an elevation of 2,400 feet, there is a splendid 
water-fall. On other of the 
there is generally a ravine, sometimes hidden by 
the magnificent tropical verdure—huge ferns and 
the most wonderful species of orchids. 

Birds of brilliant plumage flit constantly across 
the path, and swing from every branch; the air 
vibrates with delicious bird-music from dawn till 
dusk. And from twilight. on, night-birds take 


Jose, 


The scenery along this 


one side or road 


up the unfinished song—only they turn it into a | 


minor key. 

The natives of Costa Rica do not appreciate 
the loveliness of nature in the midst of which 
they exist. There are no native artists to repro- 
duce on canvas the everlasting splendor of tur- 
quois sky, and sparkling, sapphire peaks, and 
wide-stretching valleys of green and gold. 

Later on, when San José shall have become, as 
many believe it is destined to, the Winter City 
of the North American Continent, some clever 
American artist will at once win fame fbr him- 
self, and render Costa Rica famous, by a single 
good picture—a Cordillera landscape. 


FUNERAL services over the remains of Robert 
Browning were held at Westminster Abbey on 
Tuesday, December 31st, 1889. After the ser- 
vices, the coffin was borne to the Poet’s Corner, 
in the south transept. The grave is in front of 


co 
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The water has a bitter taste, and is too hot 





SAN JOSE DE COSTA RICA. 
[FRoM THE NEW ORLEANS ‘* TIMES-DEMOCRAT.”] 
Wauire heart of a land of honor 
And joy of a people free! 
From the sunshine that fell upon her, 
Ere soft rains ceased to be, 
God gathered the diamond splendor 
Of a world from sea to sea, 
And poured its effulgence tender 
In the valley of Aserri. 


Then He took from the skies above it 
The tenderest tints they wore, 
To clothe the hills that should love it 


And guard it for evermore ; 
The rarest of sapphire sparkle, 
And azure a wondrous store, 
And amethyst that should darkle 
Like depths that are far from shore. 


And out of the soil, as He willed it, 
He took of each flower that blows 

The seed of the fairest, and spilled it 
In the valley’s fertile close ; 

And He sent the sun and the showers, 
And many a stream that flows, 

To fashion a thousand bowers 
Of jasmine and royal rose ; 


Till never a spot was fairer 
Than that where the city should be, 
And never a picture rarer 
For human eye to see! 
White heart of a land of honor, 
And joy of a people free !— 
With the sunshine of God upon her, 
And the blessing of Liberty! 


San José d&Costa Rica, February 15th, 1889. 


TOBOGGANING CENTURIES AGO. 
By ALiceE D, LE PLONGEON, 

In the Sandwich Islands, horwa was a very 
favorite amusement, and orua is but another 
name for toboggaping. The smoothest part of a 
hill being chosen, lovers of such exercise glided 
rapidly from the summit to the bottom in papas. 

The papa cgnsisted of two narrow runners, 


varying from eight to sixteen feet in length. They 


| were three or four inches deep, and highly pol- 


+ 
| ished. 


Abraham Cowley’s monument, within the angle | 


marked by Longfellow’s bust. The monuments 
of Chaucer, Edmund Spenser, Ben Jonson, Mil- 
ton, Matthew Prior and Thomas Gray adorn the 
walls near by. It has been voted by the Town 
Council of Venice that a tablet in memory of 


Browning be set up in the Palazzo Rezzonico, 
where he died, 





These runners Were united by severzl 
straight pieces of wood, over which were laid twa 
long, tough sticks, made fast about six inche: 
from each other. At the foremost end the space 
between the runners did not exceed three or four 
inches, widening gradually to about fifteen. A 
mat was spread on the upper surface, where the 
occupant lay flat on his chest, head lifted, hands 
grasping the runners, feet firmly braced against 
the hindmost cross- piece. In that posture he 
sped a long distance down the side of a hill with 
the greatest velocity. In connection with this 
pastime the natives have the following tradition 
that plainly refers to some great volcanic eruption ; 














Long years ago, in the reign of Kearikuki 
King of Hawaii, a certain chief named Kahavari 
went, accompanied by a favorite companion, to 
amuse himself with his papa on the slope of a 
hill. It was a general holiday, and many gayly 
dressed people flocked to see the chief enjoying 
the exciting game of horwa. Quite a multitude 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 





assembled, among them a band of musicians, and | 


a bevy of dancing girls, lovely and graceful. 
Now, while the crowd was making merry, Pélé, 


mit of the hill. But none recognized her divin- 
ity, for she had assumed the form of a woman, 
and was provided with a papa. Kahavari, with- 
out paying much attention to her, took it for 
granted that she was one of the merry-makers. 
The goddess challenged him to a papa race; he 
at once accepted, and together they set off. Pélé 
had had no practice at it; as a natural result she 
was beaten, while the winner was loudly ap- 
planded as he again made his way up the hill. 
sefore starting a second time, Pélé asked the 
chief to lend her his papa. He, never dreaming 
what a powerful being stood by him, bluntly re- 
fused, asking : *‘Are you my wife, that you should 
obtain my papa?” Having thus expressed him- 
self, he again shot down the hill. Enraged at his 
want of courtesy,.the goddess uplifted her foot 
and stamped upon the ground. Instantly the hill 
was rent by an earthquake ; everything shook and 
trembled ; the trees quivered, and the birds were 
hushed. The voice of Pélé rang forth in stern 
command ; then fire and lava burst from the sum- 
mit of the hill, rose high in the air, and fell a 
death-dealing torrent. Taking on her own divine 
form, the goddess new sped down the hill, trailing 
after her her own demons of destruction, the fire 
and lava. 

Kahavari fled before her. She pursued, deso- 
lating everything in her path. The crowds that 
were seeking amusement, the musicians and the 
fascinating dancers, all were overwhelmed, thrown 
to the earth, never to rise again. Hot cinders 
crushed the life out of beautiful flowers, and the 
cool ground became like a heated furnace. 

When Kahavari drew near home, he saw his 
favorite pig, and greeted it. At the house-door 
sat his mother, whom he saluted after the fashion 
of the country, by rubbing nose agaist nose. Then 
saying to her, ‘* Pélé comes devouring !”’ he rushed 
onward. The next person he met was his wife. 
In the customary way he saluted her also, hur- 
riediy mentioning the approaching doom, and her 
own inevitable destruction. 

‘‘Stay with me,” said she; “‘let us perish to- 
cether.” But he replied: “No, no; I go!” 
His two children were near by, and he rubbed 
his nose against theirs, saying : ‘‘I grieve for you 
. two!” But he made no effort to carry either of 
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them to a place of safety. Abandoning them just 
where he had found them, he fled from the spot, 
Pélé close on his heels, death following in her 
track. 

A deep chasm now yawned before Kahavari— 
escape seemed impossible. Suddenly a bold idea 
struck him; laying his spear across the breach, 
he walked over on it. His friend, who had all 


this time followed him, called aloud for help, 
To him he was kinder than to his own family 
the goddess of the volcano, appeared on the sum- | 





| 








; Canoe, 


Extending the long spear, he bade his companioy 
seize upon it, and at once drew him across. Hav 
ing safely passed the gap, the chief thought him- 
self free from danger. Not so—Pélé still came 
devouring. Racing for dear life, he suddenly 
met his sister, but did not stop, only shouted, 
‘Alas for you !” 

On, on he sped, nor paused till he reached the 
sea-shore. There he saw his younger brother 
land from a canoe and hasten in search of wi‘e 
and little ones, to take them on the water out cf 
harm’s way. Kahavari and his friend seized that 
eanoe and paddled off. The selfish chief had no 
care for those he left behind; but Pélé came to 
the very water’s edge, hurling after him immense 
stones and fragments of rock. Fortune, however, 
yet favored him—no missile struck the stolen 
It was not provided with sails, but Kaha- 
vari fixed his broad spear upright in the boat, 


| and the wind carried him to another island, where 


he landed in safety and lived several years. 

Thus the goddess Pélé, like many a foolish 
mortal, in seeking the gratification of revenge, 
brought dire calamity on innocent heads, without 
destroying the object of her wrath. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 

We have in the Rey. E. W. Whately’s new 
book a glimpse of John Henry Newman. It is 
not in some points particularly flattering, espe- 
cially as regards his theological and ecclesias- 


| tical tendencies in the old Oxford days. 


We quote the following: ‘+ Perhaps it may not 
be uninteresting to some to hear a description of 
the appearance of this remarkable man, as it was 
in his earlier days—what it is now any one may 
see from his photographs. But I shall describe 
him as I recollect him. His countenance, as it 
then was, had for me a great attraction, though I 
have heard it called exceedingly sinister, even by 
one who was, to a certain extent, his admirer. It 
was calm, placid and intellectual, and rather 
ascetic in its expression. 

‘But the calmness was of a peculiar sort, the 
calmness of suppression—the calmness of an ear- 
nest and inquiring mind—a mind which under- 
neath that very quiet exterior nourished a spirit 
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seething with restless and agitating thou; ts. «fis 
demeanor in the pulpit was very much in accord- 
ance with this; though I have beer told by a 
clergyman, who heard him many ye: «8 after his 


JOH?" HENRY NEWMAN. 


| applicable because the matter of his discourses 


secession, that it was then the reverse of what it | 


used to be. And if so, it must have mecome much 
less effective, for it is very unlikely that the same 
man should be equally impressive in two opposite 
manners. And I can testify to the effectiveness 


of his former manner, both of reading the service 





THE BEAUTIES OF COSTA RIGCA.- 


When I heard him 
at St. Mary’s, Oxford, there was something not 
only impressive, but awe-striking, in the perfect 
stillness of his body (a stillness which might be 
felt), and his calm, unimpassioned voice, which 
seemed to cut the very air with its clear and sweet 
tones. 


and still more of preaching. 


It resembled the calm which precedes a 


| 
| 





was not calculated to communicate peace to those 
who heard them, and certainly did not proceed 
from one who was himself at rest, and I can 
hardly suppose that such a spirit as his can find 
rest in the Church of Rome. His mind seems to 
in a different mold from that of most 
others who have joined that Church. His deport- 
ment in society was, at the time [ have been 
speaking of, rather different from what most per- 


be cast 








THE PUBLIC PARK, SAN JOSH DE COSTA RICA.—8SEE PAGE 268, 


sons would have expected. One man, who had 
met him for the first time in company, expressed 
himself unfeignedly astonished at finding him 
not only lively, but, to use a school-boy expres- 


sion, ‘ jolly.’ ” 


M. CamitLe Dovurs, the young French tray- 





thunder-storm, when not a breath stirs the trees, | eler, whose adventures in the Western Sahara 
but when we feel that a mighty, though hidden, | were recounted in FRANK Le&sLiz’s PopuLat 


force lies underneath, which will soon break forth 
in all its desolating fury. 


MonTHLY last year, has lost his life while ex- 
ploring in the Sahara, disguised as a Mohamme- 


‘‘ And, indeed, such a comparison is the more | dan. He was strangled by his two Tuareg guides. 
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“ONCE SHE HAD BEEN FOND OF GOING IN THERE, OF DUSTING HIS BOOKS AND PAPERS, AND 
SITTING QUIETLY IN THE DEEP WINDOW.” 


JOHN DANGERFIELD’S LOVE. 
By Marr Crim. 
“Wien Kitty comes home, we must buy new | velvet-framed photograph of a young school-gir1, 
curtains for the parlor,” said Miss Cornelia, placed on a 1ittle bracket above the mantel. And 
““When Kitty comes home, I hope it will not | one morning, while they were at breakfast, a 
be so confoundedly dull here,” said Harry, the | merry voice exclaimed : 


elegant young lawyer. ** Dear friends, good-morning.” 
John said nothing, but his eyes rested on the| ‘‘I declare, there’s Kitty, now!” cried Miss 
Vol. XXIX., No. 3—18. 
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Cornelia, leaning back in her chair, quite over- | 


come by the lovely apparition in the door-way. 

“ Yes, it is Kitty,” said Kitty’s own sweet, clear 
yoice. 

Harry sprang-up from the table, all life and 
animation, to greet her, and Miss Cornelia gath- 
ered her into the warmest of loving embraces ; 
but Farmer John rose more deliberately, though 
hi3 bronzed face flushed, and a deep bright glow 
filled his eyes. 

They had thought and talked so much about 
her, and now she stood among them, a lovely, tall 
girl, with brilliant gray eyes, a soft, curly fringe 
of golden hair across her white brow, and an in- 
describable air of fashion about her. 

They were so glad to see her: Miss Cornelia, 
the old maid who kept house for John; Harry, 
who had come out from town to spend a few 
weeks, and who found the country such a bore ; 
and John—grave, handsome John, who had been 
Kitty’s guardian and friend ever since the sad day 
her father died, and left her alone and unpro- 
vided for. 

She was but a little girl then, and John Danger- 
field a young man of four-and-twenty ; but he 
took her up in his strong arms, stroked her tan- 
gled curls tenderly, and poor forlorn little Kitty 
ceased to tremble and feel afraid. 

He was now five-and-thirty, and she was a 
lovely, blooming girl, just home from boarding- 
school. 

John Dangerfield was a hero, though unknown 
to the world. 
dreams ; but, just as the future seemed opening 
hopefully before him, his father died, charging 
him to take care of bis mother, sister and young 
brother. There was but one way to do it--re- 
main quietly on the farm and work as he had 
always worked, sowing and reaping, with only odd 
hours, and a day now and then, for self-culture. 
He accepted the lot unmurmuringly, putting the 
hopes of a broader, more ambitious life forever 
from him. 

His mother died, his sister grew to old-maid- 
ism, and Harry received the education he had 
once intended for himself. 

Harry could not endure the farm and _ the 
rough work of a farmer’s life, and so must away 
to a lawyer's office, to read a little law, and to 
learn to be a society young man. 


John remained ai home, added to the farm as 


the years rolled by, studied books as well as cot 


ton crops, and watched over Kitty with untiring | 


devotion, until the time came for her to be sent 
away to school to finish her education. 
His care did not cease then, and if ever a girl 
hed cause to feel thankful, it was Kitty McLean. 
And Kitty had come, and in less than an hour 
the whole house seemed to feel her influence. All 


He had once cherished ambitious | 


| deferred to her, as to a young queen—even fas- 


tidious Harry, who followed her around, her 
most devoted admirer. She certainly made a 
great change in the old house, with little grace- 
ful feminine adornments, with her music and 
painting, and, above all, with her own joyoug 
youth. 

That was when she first came home, and her 
freedom from the routine of school seemed s0 
new and delightful. After a time a change came 
over her. és 

‘Aunt Cornelia, 
John ?” 

She had always called the plain elderly spinster 
“aunt.” ‘ 

Miss Cornelia shook her head. 

‘*T do not know, child. Why ?” 

‘‘He is so grave and quiet, and—and he will 
never go with us, or take any part in our amuse- 
ments.” 

‘* You must remember, dear, he is not young, 
like you and Harry.” 

‘‘T am sure he is not old,” said Kitty, indig- 
nantly. 

“« No—not exactly old, but approaching middle 
age,” said Miss Cornelia, with calm cruelty. 
| 


| 


what is the matter with 





‘Kitty, Kitty, where are you ?” 

It was Harry calling her, and she frowned im- 
| patiently, and instead of answering him she went 
| away to her own room. 

But John seemed to grow quieter and graver, 
to devote himself more steadily than ever to his 
work and his books. He even began to avoid the 
younger people, and to shut himself into his study 
when they had little parties. 

‘* John, come play croquet with us,” said Kitty, 
coaxingly, meeting him in the hall late one after- 
noon. 

She had on a fresh white dress, with a great 
bunch of roses under her belt, and even one burn- 
ing blood-red in the gold of her hair, and looked 
a very picture of youth and beauty, while he 
stood there m rough working garb, brown, and 
stained with the soil of wood and field. 

He smiled half sadly, and just touched her 
silken hair with one strong brown hand. 

** Nay, child, I would only spoil the game with 
my stupid blundering.” 

‘No, you wouldn’t. 
the young girl. 

‘No, not this evening. 
you.” 

He hurried past her into his study, and she 
walked slowly out to where Harry waited for her. 
| _‘* Come, Kitty, or it will be dark before we can 
| play one game.” 
| ‘*T don’t care to play this evening. I’ve changed 


Please come,” pleaded 


I hear Harry calling 


my mind about it.” 


«Then we'll take a walk. I want to tell you 
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something ”—flinging down his mallet, and join- 
ing her, with flushed, eager face. 
* * * a * 

Late that evening, as John Dangerfield sat 
reading, or trying to read, a new magazine, his 
young brother walked into the little study. 

“John, may I ask a favor of you ?” he began, 
abruptly, restlessly turning the leaves of a book, 

‘‘ Certainly, my dear fellow. What is it ?” 

“You have great influence with Kitty—use it 
for me.” 

The elder brother flushed, then grew pale ; one 
hand gripped hard on the open magazine. 

“Why, Harry ?” 

‘‘I—I love her, John.” 

‘And she ?” 

‘Refused me this evening. Please help me, 
John. I do not think she is really indifferent, 
and if you will speak to her I’m sure I can’t 
live without her ”—a real quiver in his voice. 

‘What must I say ?” John inquired, in a stiff, 
hard voice, a gray shade settling over his face. 

“ Anything—you know best.” 

He shut his lips close for a moment, fighting a 
fierce battle with himself. Should he—could he 
—and so crown all his work, his life of self-de- 
nial, with the sacrifice of his heart ? 
could love Kitty as he loved her ? 

“T will speak to her, Harry; but if I fail to 
win her consent ?” | 

“T will never hold you to blame. 
you, John !” 

And the lad wrung his: brother's hand, grate- 
ful in his selfish way. 

So the next morning Miss Kitty received a 
summons to her guardian’s study. Once, she 
had been fond of going in there, of dusting his 
books and papers, of sitting quietly in the deep 
window, while he read or wrote; but now she 
rarely ever crossed the threshold. She walked in 
that evening with flushed chee:s. 





God bless 


‘What is it, John ?” her bright brown eyes | 


For who | 





| 


looking into his, for all the tumult of her quiver- | 


ing pulses. 

Ile drew a little further back into the shadows. 

“‘ Come—sit down here by me, Kitty.” 

‘No, I will stand here,” she said, placing her- 
self like a culprit before him. 

“You are a lovely girl, Kitty ”— sighing, as if 
he deplored the fact. 

‘*Do you think so ?” she exclaimed, and blushed. 

‘And young men will fall in love with you. 

The blush faded, and she hung her head. 

“It is not my fault. I’m sure I don’t want 
them to.” 

For all his sore trouble, John Dangerfield could 
not help smiling. 

“That may be, but after awhile you must love, 
too. Kitty, why did you refuse Harry ?” 





‘* Because I could not love him.” 

“But why not ? He is handsome and enter- 
taining, and he will be a successful man if he 
lives—and he loves you.” 

“A mere fancy. Do you want me to marry 
him, John *’—a little break in her voice. 

““If—you think you can love him, and be 
happy "— with difficulty. 

“I cannot, and—and you are cruel to—to 
foree me——” 

“« Kitty !” 

But Kitty had her face hidden in her hands, 
and was sobbing audibly. Her tears upset all 
his composure. He started to his feet; he said a 
good many things he had never intended to say. 

“Kitty, oh, darling, darling, don’t ery! You 
know I would rather keep you with me than to 
give you to any man.” 

‘*No, you hate me —you shun me—you want 
to get rid of me. Haven’t I seen it all along, ever 
since I came home ? But ’l]—I’ll not be married 
against my will. I'll go away, and-——” 

“Kitty, will you hush ?” 

But Kitty only wept all the more, quite reck- 
less as to consequences ; and John took her in his 
arms, trembling with emotion. 

‘* Kitty, 1 love you as no other man can ever 
possibly love you. You live in my heart of hearts. 
You are all that is most precious and beautiful to 
me !” he cried, passionately. 

“‘Then, why not let me stay with you ?” said 
Kitty, boldly raising her face, all flushed and 
tear-stained, some great drops still hanging like 
jewels to her lashes. Never did a face look more 
beautiful, though, to the eyes of a lover. 

** Because it cannot be possible you wish to 
stay,” said John. 

‘* John, John, how can you be so blind? Dol 
not know that you are worth a host of young gal- 
lants like Harry? Have I not always looked 
upon you asa hero? Oh, I knéw how nobly you 
have sacrificed yourself ; and now you would give 


me away, and make me wretched, and——-” 
‘* Nay, love—you are mine, my heart’s darling, 
my wife !” . : 


His tones were strong, deep, triumphant ; he 
drew her closer, kissed her eyes, her lips, feeling 
richly compensated for all that he had ever lost. 

‘It is a strange choice you make, Kitty, with 
your youth, your beauty,” he said, at last. 

“Tt is my heart’s choice,” she cried; ‘‘and 1 
feel honorea that you can love me—that I’m to 
be your wife.” 

Harry went back to his law-books much cast 
down and bewildered at the termination of his 
love affair, but he was very soon consoled by the 
bright, tender glances of a pair of brown eyes, end 
Kitty was forgotten as sweetheart, though loved 
as a sister, 
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WHERE GARFIELD WAS CANAL-BOY. 
NOTES OF A LEISURELY VOYAGE ON THE OHIO CANAL, 
By S. S. DusTIN. 





J 
\ ul 
HE formal breaking of the first 
ground for the Ohio Canal took 
place at Licking Summit, near 


and the projector of the Erie Canal, performed 
the ceremony, aided by Hon. Jeremiah Morrow, 
Governor of Ohio, amid great rejoicing. The dis- 
tinguished New Yorker and his retinue of travel- 
ing companions and servants came to Buffalo by 
the Erie Canal, from Buffalo to Cleveland via 
Lake Erie, and from Cleveland to Newark by 
stage-coaches. 

The first boat to navigate the waters ot the Ohio 
Canal was the Ohio, built on the lower basin, near 
Lock One, at Akron. It was launched on the 
27th of June, 1827; and on July 3d, under com- 
mand of Captain Henry Richards, started with a 
full load of passengers for Cleveland to partici- 
pate the next day in a dual celebration, of the glo- 
rious Fourth and the arrival of the first boat from 
the port of Akron via the new canal. The canal 
was finished through to Portsmouth in 1830. The 
boat’s crew in those days consisted of captain, 
bowsman, two steersmen, two drivers and one 
eook—seven men in all, with six hours on and 
six hours off alternately. Twelve and fifteen miles 
apart were stations where horses were changed 
and where passengers could get off and on the 
packet-boats. There were no stables on the boats 
then. The drivers were mounted on the saddle- 
horse, and carried bugles which were sounded at 
each lock or station. The horses were kept on a 
Packets always had the 


hard trot all the time. 


right of way, and many have been the struggles 
to reach the lock before a string of sometimes 
fifty freight-boats got there. The packet, or any 
other boat, in the rear, must await the locking 
through the locks. The boats would pack them- 
selves so close together that the rear boats could 
not slip between them. The packets carried pas- 
sengers, mail and express parcels, The captains 
were great swells, in their way, and did no work 
of any kind. The cook gave the orders for the 
boat’s provisions to the bowsman, who purchased 
the goods, the captain afterward calling and pay- 
ing for them. 

Among the oldest captains now living are Ben 
and Peter Wagoner and Talmon Beardsley, the 
latter quite a ‘‘spry” old gentleman of ninety 
years, With a phenomenal memory. I called on 
him, and in reply to a query of mine, he smiled, 
straightened up, and, putting his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat, said: ‘ Yes, I was 
captain on a canal-boat, and an honor it was in 
those days. Captains of canal-boats were looked 


y | up to as men of influence and high standing.” 
Newark, on July 4th, 1825. De | 
Witt Clinton, at that time Governor of New York, 


W. H. Payne, the oldest boat-builder now at 
the business, was a small boy when the canal was 
cut through Peninsula, and resided at that place. 
He tells a celebrated snake story, to the effect that, 


| as the men were taking out a very large stone. 
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leaving a hole beneath eighteen feet long by 
eighteen inches wide and one foot deep, it was 
found to be full of live rattlesnakes and black- 
snakes. One of the latter measured eight feet 
in length. An old boatman told me that years 
ago he remembered leaving the boat to go home, 
and at Eleven-mile Lock he had to climb a steep 
hill. Near the water, and hanging to a limb of a 
tree, was a bunch of snakes tangled in a knot as 





dead, and the boatmen were obliged to dig 
trenches for the bodies. As many as two hun- 
dred immigrants were packed in the stern of the 
W. H. Ellis, commanded by Captain Ellis. 

The morning was a beautiful one as I went 
aboard the Arthur W. Hall, to take a voyage 
down the historic water-way, whose interest, in 
these latter days, is enhanced by memories of the 
youth of our martyr-President Garfield. IJ had 
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CANAL-BOAT EN ROUTE, 


large as a bushel-basket. He also told of helping 
to kill a yellow rattlesnake eleven feet long near 
Pea Shanty, at Independence. It bit its own 


body while they were fighting it, and was soon | tow-line for our start. 


swollen as large as a keg. 

In the year 1849 cholera broke out among the 
German immigrants who were being transported 
down the canal. There were eight deaths on 
board one boat between Cleveland and Trenton. 
One man died in twenty minutes after he was 
attacked. The immigrants refused to bury their 


| grass were looking their freshest. 


been raining during the night, and the trees and 
There were 
‘‘no flies ” on the mules as they straightened the 
The weigh-lock at New- 


| burg was a novelty to tho writer. The boats are 


drawn into a large box of enormous strength. 
The water is let out, and all boats laden with coal, 


| or goods sold by weight, are weighed by means of 


a beam of ponderous size. The mules stepped 
briskly, and we soon reached Independence, where 
I found an old Indian burying-ground. A great 
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many Indian relics have been found here. 


found but little of interest until we reached 
Brecksville, the beginning of a series .of pretty 
scenes down the Cuyahoga Valley. As I sat on the 
stern of the boat, watching the panorama unfold, 
I thought that Garfield’s experience on the canal 
could not have been unpleasant, if mine, up to | 
this point, resembled his. From here to Boston | 
the Cuyahoga River runs close to the canal, the 
beautiful sycamore-trees hanging over the water, 
which mirrors their graceful forms and mottled 
bark in its shining depths. 

Boston is a picturesque old village, nestled in 
the valley. In the foreground, crossing the river, 
is an old-fashioned covered bridge. Across the | 
river in the distance can be seen the old house 
that has made Boston notorious. It was once the 
home of “‘ Jim ” Brown, the leader of the greatest 
gang of counterfeiters of his day (about the year 
1831). Some individual had got possession of a 


We | 


here passed through Eleven - mile Lock, and I | 





number of very excellent plates of the United 


States Bank notes, and a company was organized | 
to flood the country with spurious paper. At this | 


time the elder of the Brown brothers evolved | 
a scheme intended to eclipse all other criminal | 
projects of the kind that up to that time had 
been devised. ‘* Dan,” accordingly, unfolded his 
plan, which was, that, instead of placing the spu- | 
rious United States notes in the hands of local 
agents, to be dribbled out through this country, 
they should make a wholesale operation of it in 
the foreign markets of the mercantile world. 
This scheme of the Brown brothers was fully con- 
curred in by such other members of the gang as 
were let into the secret. Proceeding to New Or- | 
leans, in the Winter of 1831-32, they purchased 
a large vessel and equipped it for the expedition. | 
It was their intention to sail directly to China, | 
and thence to the several commercial points of | 
India, and with the spurious money purchase a | 


leyrge cargo of teas, coffees, spices and silks, to be 
disposed of in Europe and America. Several 
thousands of dollars’ worth of export goods, suited 
to Oriental trade, were placed on board the vessel, 
with $1,500,000 of spurious notes, together with 
material and apparatus for turning out $2,000,000 
more. In addition to owners and crew proper, 
a number of artists, expert penmen, etc., wore 
included in the company of *‘ passengers.” Every- 
thing was in readiness for the voyage. The vessel 
had pulled out from the dock, and anchored in | 
mid-river at night, to be in readiness to start in | 
the morning with the outgoing tide. There were 
no telegraphs, railroads nor swift ocean steamers 
in those days, and once at sea, the expedition 
would be safe, and its final success assured. As 
several months were to elapse before they would | 
again stand. upon ferra-firma, or revel in the dis- | 


| corn, 











sipations of city life, the two partners, Brown and 
Taylor, went ashore in the evening for a parting 


carouse. New Orleans was then, as it is still, a 
gay city. Though it does not appear that the 
counterfeiters became boisterous in making the 
rounds, yet their extreme lavishness in the scat- 
tering of money, and their extravagances of de- 
meanor and speech, attracted the attention of the 
police. When, late at night, they were seen to 


| row off to the vessel, whose somewhat singular 


movements had already been noted by the author- 
ities, they were followed by a squad of officers, 
and a thorough search of the vessel was made. 
Up to this time the true nature of the expedition 
had not been suspected. The search now revealed 
it; the entire company was taken into custody, 


| together with “‘ currency ” and counterfeiting par- 


aphernalia. ‘‘ Dan” Brown died in the Crescent 
City calaboose. ‘‘ Jim” returned to his Boston 
home after the trial, which was postponed from 
time to time until the Fall of 1832, when he was 
acquitted, to continue one of the most eventful 
careers of his time.* 

After Boston—and dinner—the village of Pen- 
insula was in sight. It is built on the side hill 
overlooking the valley and some of the prettiest 
bits of scenery 1 encountered in my trip. We 
next came to ‘ Johnny-cake,” as the boatmen 
call it, from the fact that years ago they were fea 
upon that wholesome diet at that port, and it was 
quite a place in those good old days, not alone for 
corn in the cake, but also for the “ juice” of the 
We passed two boats as we came out of 
Johnny -cake Lock, and soon reached Pancake 
Lock and ‘* Yellow Creek Basin, ‘ where Brooks 
killed Tobin,” we were informed. Ferhaps 
better-informed travelers than myself may know 
who the above-mentioned were—-I don’t. 

At Lock 21 the Cuyahoga River is turned into 
the canal by means of a dam. Old Portage was 
an interesting place on the line, for on the flats 


as 


| near by, in the early part of 1813, two boats were 


built whicn* formed a part of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry’s fleet, and were floated down the 
Cuyahoga River to Lake Erie. 1 found many old 
inhabitants who remembered having distinctly 
heard the cannonading during that memoraple 
battle on Lake Erie, September 10th, 1813, in 
which Commodore Perry, with his small squadron 
of hastily constructed and pocrly equipped ves- 
sels, carrying but 55 guns and 490 officers and 
men, won a spiendid victory over the British fleet 
of 6& guns and 502 officers and men. 

From Old Portage to Akron, 9 distance of two 
miles, there are 21 locks, 16 of them within the 
corporate limits of Akron. ‘This is a lively city 
of 40,000 inhabitants. It is » great railroad cen- 


* History of Summit County, O., by 8. A. Lane. 





























tre, and has a number of manufactories of various 
kinds. Natural water-power and the railroad fa- 
cilities have given Akron a steady and healthy 


growth. The largest flouring-mills in the State 
are here. The streets are lighted by electricity, 


and the street-cars are run by the same power. 
The city is built on the hills overlooking the 
Little Cuyahoga Valley, and has many beautiful 
homes. One hundred years ago this Cuyahoga 
Valley was the western boundary of the United 
States. The Pennsylvania Dutchman no doubt 
had this in mind when he said: ‘I haff bin far- 
der dan out West—I haff bin to Injianna.” 

At Akron, while looking at Garfield’s canal 
record, I turned to James H. Earl’s account of 
the future President as a canal-boy, and refreshed 
my memory with some curious and interesting in- 
formation. At the age of seventeen, James A. 
Garfield engaged as driver of Captain Amos 
Letcher’s canal-boat the Zvening Star—a craft 
with a capacity of 70 tons—which, with copper as 
the freight, was starting from Cleveland down the 
Ohio Canal. It was manned with two steersmen, 
two drivers, bowsman and cook, besides the cap- 
tain—sevyen men inall, The bowsman’s business 
was to make the locks ready, and stop the boat as 
it entered the lock by throwing the bow-line, that 
is attached to the- bow of the boat, around the 
snubbing-post. ‘The drivers were furnished with 
two mules each, which were driven tandem, one 
driver with his mules serving a given number of 
miles, then giving place to the other. The boat- 
men, as a class, were rough fellows— profane, 
coarse, whisky-drinking. ‘They cared nothing for 
morals nor order, and often turned them to ridi- 
‘ eule. The best man was he who could drink the 
most whisky and sing the worst songs. ‘The con- 
trast between young James Garfield anda his fel- 
low-employés of this class was very marked. It 
was a new and hard school for him. At sunrise 
he took his turn at mule-driving, the captain 
starting him off with some practical instructions. 
The boat was to pass through the first lock before 
James went on. This done, he stepped directly 
into the rank of mule-driver. Not long after, he 
heard the captain call out: “Hi, Jim! Boat 
comin’! Steady!” James hoped to pass the 
boat with signal success. But somehow the two 
drivers got their lines tangled. The lines were 
soon separated, but the impetus of Captain Letch- 
er’s boat pushed it up square with the horses, 
when the steersman called out : ‘‘ Hurrah, Jim ! 
Whip up the team, or your line will ketch on the 
bridge.” There was a waste-way ahead. “Ay!” 
James answered, as he whipped the mules into a 
trot. ‘Steady! Steady !” called the captain. 
The caution came too late. Just as the team 
reached the middle of the bridge the line tight- 
* ened, and jerked driver and mules into the canal. 
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“Quick ! help!” cried the captain, and every 
man ran to the rescue. ‘‘ Hold on, Jim !” shouted 
the bowsman. James was holding on as well as 
he could, with two stupid mules to manage in the 
water. For some minutes it was difficult to pre- 
dict how it would all end, and there was serious 
danger that mules and driver might go to the 
bottom together. But young Garfield, with his 
usual good luck, came out all right, with no 
worse injury than a ducking. No sooner were 
the blunderers safe, than a general merriment en- 
sued. ‘‘ Yer see how we initiate greenhorns inter 
the canal business. Ye’re a good Baptist now, 
Jim !” exclaimed one of the grinning steersmen. 
“I kind o’ thought yer was a goner at first,” 
added another. ‘‘ Washing the mules, I reck- 
oned,” chimed in a third. ‘All ready there!” 
shouted the captain. ‘‘Jim has washed him- 
self, and is ready to go. All aboard!” And the 
bantering did not cease with that day; but the 
new driver enjoyed it as well as the rest of them. 

At Eleven-mile Lock the captain ordered a 
change of teams, James going on board with his 
mules, and the other driver taking the tow-path 
witha fresh team. The boat was nearing the 
twenty-one locks of Akron. ‘Make the first 
lock ready !” cried the captain to his bowsman. It 
was ten o’clock at night. ‘ Ay!” answered the 
bowsman, nearing the lock. A voice came from 
another boat: ‘* Don’t turn that lock ; our boat 
is just around the bend, ready to enter.” 
will turn it; we got here first,” answered the 
bowsman of the Hvening Star, with an oath. 
*« You won’t turn it unless you are stronger than 
we are!” shouted bowsman number one, adding 
sufficient profanity to match the other. A fight 
was imminent, as all hands on board saw, and they 
rallied for the fracas. Such scenes were common 
on the canal. The boat whose bowsman reached 
the lock first was entitled to take precedence ; 
but when two bowsmen reached the lock at the 
same time a dispute was sure to arise, generally 
followed by a hand-to-hand fight between the two 
crews. ‘I'he crew that won the battle entered the 
lock first. Captain Letcher’s bowsman began to 
turn the gate just as the two boats came up, so 
near that their head-lights shed the brightness of 
day on the exciting scene. ‘Say, bowsman !” 
called Captain Letcher. His bowsman looked up 
in response. ‘Was you here first?” “It’s 
hard to tell,” replied the bowsman ; ‘‘ we’re going 
to have the lock, anyhow.” “All right—just as 
you say,” answered the captain. The men seemed 
to be in mood for a tussle. It was a novel experi- 
ence to James, atid having restrained himself as 
long as he could, he tapped the captain on the 
shoulder, saying : ‘‘ See here, captain, does that 
lock belong to us?” “I suppose not, according 
to law ; but we will have it anyhow,” the captain 
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Lee, in & 

‘* You're a cow- 

ard ; you ain’t fit to be a boatman. A 

man er a boy what won’t fight for his 
good nohow.” 

only smiled, and went on with his 

At some 
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replied. ‘‘ No, sir, we will not,” answered James, | 
with a good deal of determination. ‘ Why not ?” 
asked the captain, surprised at the boy’s inter- 
ference. ‘‘ Because it does not belong to us.” 
“‘That’s so,” the captain replied, seeing James 
was right. And he called out to the bowsman: 
“‘ Hold on !—Hold on, boys!’ The men looked 
up in surprise, as if wondering what had hap- 
pened. One minute more, und some one would 
have been hurt. ‘‘ Hold on !” repeated the cap- 
tain, in his loudest tones of authority. ‘* Let 
them have the lock.” The order was obeyed, and 
James commanded the situation. 

The boat was all night getting through the 
twenty-one locks, but at sunrise was on the upper 
basin moving forward under as bright a dawn as 
ever silvered the waters. Breakfast was called. 
George Lee, the steersman, came and sat down 
at the table, and said: “Jim, what’s the matter | 
with ye?” ‘“‘ Nothing ; I never felt better in my 
life,” replied James. ‘‘ What did you give up the 


lock for last night ?” ‘‘ Because it did not belong | 


place further along the route James 
was standing on the deck, with the 
setting-pole against his shoulder, and 
several feet away stood Murphy, « boat-hand—a 
burly fellow of thirty-five. Some one threw the 
line, and owing to a sudden lurch of the boat it 


| whirled over the boy’s shoulders and flew in the 


direction of the boatman. The rope knocked 
Murphy’s hat off into the water. ‘It was an 
accident, Murphy !” exclaimed the boy. ‘I am 
; ‘“T’ll make yees sorry !” bellowed Mur 
phy, thoroughly enraged ; and like a wild bull he 
plunged at James, with his head down, think- 
ing to knock him over into the water, after hic 
hat. The lad stepped aside, and dealt Murphy « 
heavy blow behind the ear, dropping him to the 
bottom of the boat, amongst the copper ore. 
Then, to bring hostilities to a sudden close, he 
leaped upon Murphy, and thus held him down. 
** Pound the fool, Jim !” cried the captain. But 
James had him fast, and refused to strike. “If 
he h’ain’t no more sense than to get mad at acci- 
dents, give it ter him. Why don’t yer strike ?” 
** Because he’s down, and in my power,” answered 
the boy. ‘Got enough, Murphy ? You can get 


sorry.” 
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up when you have,” said James. ‘ Yis,” an- 


swered Murphy. They shook hands, and were 
fast friends ever after. 

James appeared to possess a singular affinity 
for the water. He fell into the canal no less than 
fourteen times during the three months he was 
on the boat. The last time he fell into the water 


he came near losing his life. It was a very rainy | 
night, when he was called up to take his turn at | 


the bow. He was awakened out of a very sound 
sleep, and responded with eyes half open, scarcely 





with a desperate effort he drew himself up, hand 
over hand, to the deck. 

The accident made a deep impression upon his 
mind. His thoughts more than ever turned to 
his home and his pious mother. He knew that 
every day she remembered him in her prayers. He 
thought of her anxieties, her motherly counsels. 
He felt rebuked, although he had been an obe- 
dient son. A few weeks zfter this last immersion 
James Garfield was stricken down by ague. The 
captain settled with the youth, paying him at 


comprehending the situation, and took his stand ' the rate of twelve dollars a month for the time 


upon the platform be- 





low the bow-deck. — | 
Ife began to uncoil a | 
rope to steady the 

boat through the lock 
they were approach- 
ing. The rope caught 
somehow on the edge 
of the deck, and re- 
sisted his efforts to 
loosen it. At last it 
yielded, but in the re- 
bound sent him head- 
long into the water. 
It was a very dark 
night, and the water =, 
was as black as ink. * 
Meanwhile, the boat 
Was sweeping on, and 
no mortal knew of his 
mishap. J ortunately 
his hand caught on 
the rope as he fell, and 
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he had been driver, and eighteen dollars a month 
as bowsman, and James started for home. As he 
drew near the house he could see the light of the 
evening lamp through the window. 
his return would be a glad surprise to his mother. 
Looking in at the window, he saw her kneeling, 
with her Bible open in the chair before her. That 
was enough. Another instant, and mother and 
son were united again in loving embrace. His 
mother supposed he had carried out his intention 
of going on a lake-boat as sailor; but the advice 
he had received from the captain when he made 
application had turned him away, to meet his 
cousin, the captain with whom he hired on the 
canal-boat. 

But to resume our leisurely voyage. We are 
out of the chain of locks that has so retarded our 
progress, and having passed through the south 
end of Akron, past the paper-mills, the match-fac- 
tory, rubber-works and numerous lumber-yards, 


we soon enter Summit Lake, a beautiful sheet of | 


water, surrounded by hills. On its east bank is a 
Summer resort called Lakeside, where throngs of 
people from Akron and vicinity take their out- 
ings. ‘This lake is the highest natural body of 
water in the State, and one of the feeders of the 
canal. Its waters flow out in both directions, north 
and south, as can plainly be seen from the Float- 
ing Bridge. This bridge, crossing a portion of 
the lake, is used as a tow-path. Occasionally, 
while crossing this bridge, the mules are pulled 
into the lake, and have to be rescued by cutting 
the tow-line, when they swim ashore. The driy- 
ers get out as best they can. 

The wind is blowing as we cross the lake, and 
the captain fears the line may break and cause a 
repetition of a calamity that once befell him 
when he drifted to the other side of the water, 
and was obliged to tic lines together to reach 
across to the mules. 

As we once again safely entered thp canal, I 
went ashore to walk and talk with a captain who 
was taking a turn at driving. ‘‘ Well, captain,” 
I said, ‘‘ you have a fine team of mules.” ‘* Yas; 
that ere nigh mule is a fine beast. {[ wouldn’t 
take two hundred dollars fer her, if I could break 
her of that hard water step. You see I am driv- 
ing for that very purpose. That kid on deck, 
peeling pertaters, got her into the notion of it.” 
I asked him what he meant by ‘‘ hard water step,” 
and what caused it. He said: “ Don’t yer see the 
mule takes shorter steps with one foot than with 
the other? They get in the notion when tow- 
ing very slow, wit! a measly kid to drive, that 
don’t *tend to business nohow, and lets the lazy 
mule loaf, while the other mule tries to get furder 
and furder ahead all the time, and throws the 
heft of the load on him.” 

As I was ashore and desired to make my canal 


He knew | 








| experience like unto Garfield’s, it occurred to me 
| to take a hand at driving. My experience was of 
short duration. It was growing dark as I mounted 
the saddle-mule and cracked the whip to the 
leader, who started so suddenly that I nearly lost 
my seat. Everything went smoothly until I 
passed another team of mules. It was then quite 
dark, and as " took the wrong side of the tow- 
path, the lines ecame tangled, and neatly precip- 
itated the mules and myself into the canal. After 
straightening things out, I started afresh at a 
lively pace. It was soon so dark that I could not 
| see the leader. The next few minutes were un- 
| eventful ; but soon I heard the leader’s feet splash 
| into the water. Peering ahead, I could only see 
|in every direction the rays of the boat’s head- 
| light glistening on the water. This but tended 
| to make the darkness even more impenetrable. | 
| 


thought the best thing to do under the circum- 
stances was to dismount and wait for further de- 
velopments, which soon came, by the captain’s 
| asking: ‘‘ Why in the deuce don’t you go ahead ? 

Are you sleepin’ straddle that mule ? You'll fall 
| off and break yer derned neck.” 1 told him i 
guessed we had turned around and were about to 
run into Lake Erie, as I could not see anythiag 
but water. Hy’ bade me go ahead, as it was only 
a waste-way ; but not knowing what a waste-way 
was, I declined. Finally he called me aboard, 
where I staid contentedly thereafter, thinking I 
had earned a promotion, and that if I should ever 
| do further service, it would be as steersman. 

It being such a dark night, the captain con- 
cluded to lay up until daybreak. After the mules 
had been cared for and supper was disposed of 
we retired. At an early hour next morning we 
were on deck, preparing for a start. We were at 
the edge of a forest, where a beautiful stream ran 
over a chaotic mass of logs that formed a dam, 
over whick the water rushed, falling on the rocks 
below with a music that mingled with the songs 
of the birds, Jt was enough to make ene envy 
the life of a canaller. 

We passed the boat \arragansett, and another 
anonymous craft. its captain making the usual 
inquiry of ** How far ahead of us did you meet 
the Hattie?” or whatever boat it might chance to 
be. After breakfast we passed through the out- 
let of the feeder. Or our right was Mud Lake ; 
on our left, but hidden by a narrow strip of woods, 
lay Long Lake, noted for its many Summer resi- 
dences, and a large hotel situated in a pretty 
grove on a hill. A steam-boat carrying 500 pas- 
sengers runs between here end Akron along the 
canal. Just above this lake, and connected with 
it, are the two Reservoirs. On the banks of one 
is a Summer resort called Cottage Grove ; beside 
the other stands the ‘‘Old State Mill,” a quaint 
structure, surrounded by noble elms, This last- 
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named sheet of water is one of the most delight- 
ful I have ever seen. 

After passing through a wood, there opened to 
eur view a charming vista—on the one side of the 


eanal, as it gracefully bends, rows of willows, tall | 


elms and poplars; and on the other, fields of 
wild flowers. 
lie the decaying timbers of the Ohio, the first boat 
ever run on the canal. It was built without nails, 


wooden pegs being used instead of iron, the latter | 


being at that time a scarce and costly article. 
We soon reached New Portage, which is the head 
of the Tuscarawas River. Here we saw cattle 
standing knee-deep in the water under the droop- 
ing willows, chewing their cuds, swaying their 
heads and bodies back and forth, drinking in 
the fresh morning air, and rolling their great 
brown eyes toward us—a picture for a Bonheur. 
This place marks the ond of the Great Indian 
Trail, still so called, although a road now takes 
the place of the original trail, crossing from Old 
Portage to New Portage, connecting Cuyahoga 
and Tuscarawas Rivers. Over this trail, a dis- 
tance of several miles, the Indians used to carry 
their canoes, to continue their hunting-trips on 
the river. 

The first lock we enter after leaving Akron is 
Wolf Creek Lock. - Then comes Wolf Creek 
proper, where rests (. G. Grady, after forty 
years of patient service. (. (. Grady is an old 
eanal-boat. Wolf Creek gets its name from the 
numerous wolves that were killed in that vicin- 
ity in early days. Canal-men tell many interest- 
ing stories of hair-breadth escapes they used to 
have with these rapacious animals. Our captain, 
one of the oldest now running on the canal, told 
me that, years ago, while lying off Wolf Creek, 
he had a carcass of veal stored under the stern of 
the boat, and one night a window was accident- 
ally left open. In the morning a big gray wolf 
was seen to spring out of the window into the 
water and swim ashore with a portion of the 
veal, The boatmen gave chase with gun and 
ax. The wolf, not caring to loose a good break- 
fast, dropped his meat to give them battle ; but 
a well-directed bullet soon laid him low. They 
thus secured the meat and its purloiner, The 
wolf was triumphantly exhibited at the stations 
along the route. At each place the health of the 
brave captain was drunk, to the ring of overflow- 
ing glasses of whisky and apple-jack. 

At Clinton Lock, as we continued our voyage, 
I witnessed a most startling exhibition of mule- 
kicking. ‘The animal began by kicking the pipe 
out of the driver’s mouth. Then he kept time 
to the tune of the driver’s whip, after which he 
stood on his head and tried to send a telegram 
with his heels by the wire that rans along the 
tow-path, to announce at the next ctation ahead 
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Then came Robinson's farm, where | 





| that he would be there on time and right side up 
with care. 

Clinton is a canal town, and the only thing of 
interest I saw there was an old scow fitted up as 
a tintype gallery, and tied to a snubbing-post. I 
am told it does a thriving business during the 
| canal season. Near by a man was sitting in a 
| barn-door, astride a chair, while a tonsorial art- 
ist gave his hair a close clip with a pair of sheep- 
shears—rather an uncomfortable-looking tool for 
work around the ears, 

The Tuscarawas River runs parallel to the canal 
from Clinton to the Ohio River—sometimes on 
one side, sometimes on the other. Sturdy oaks 
and drooping willows skirt the banks of the 
stream, with banks of intermingling golden-rod 
and purple asters. What attracted my attention 
at Canal Fulton, our next town, was an old 
wooden hotel, dilapidated but inviting, with a 
bevy of fresh-looking country lassies at the win- 
dow. Such a curiosity as an artist in sketching 
attire, sitting on the bow-deck of a canal-boat, 
could not fail to attract a flattering amount of 
attention. We soon passed a heavily laden boat 
with four horses hitched tandem, struggling 
through a bad level. She had sprung a leax, 
and was working the pumps to keep afloat. We 
had the privilege of looking down with scorn 
upon other and poorer boats, as we had the new- 
est and best boat on the canal. Our captain took 
advantage of this, and told the captain of the 
other to get his old scow out of the way, as a boat 
requiring four horses and with the pumps going 
hadn’t any right on the Ohio. 

Here the rain began to pour down, driving me 
to the cabin, and putting the captain and driver 
out of sorts. The first outbreak after the storm 
had gathered was the deep hollow voice of the 
driver, in the distance, calling to the captain to 
‘*steer his old tub to the shores and get another 
driver, as he would not drive that hide-bound, 
crippled old biped of a mule another step.” He 
was wet as a drowned rat, and testy as a hornet. 
However, after much persuasion and a good din- 
ner of raised biscuit, mashed potatoes, ham and 
eggs, tomatoes, coffee and peach-pie—a dinner to 
melt the hearts of most seasoned canal-boatmen— 
he cheerfully took to the tow-path again, and was 
soon heard singing, ‘‘ Wait Till the Clouds Roll 
By.” In fact they were rolling by, at a rapid rate. 
Near Fulton Lock stands a spacious old grist-mill, 
tottering on its foundation. This is a relic of the 
good old days of prosperity along the canal. A 
little further on we pass Palmer’s Island. Then 





I am driven to the cabin again by the downpour, 
| to enjoy the company of the good-natured cook. 
I had just found a cozy corner, when I heard the 
captain yell, “ Sic him, Watch ! dern your onery 
The excitement was contagious, 
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hide—sic him ! 
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and I braved the storm to see 
the sport. The dog was after a 
rabbit, which had swum acros 
the canal twice before he could 
find a landing-place ; but find 
one he did, just in time to es- 
cape the dog’s teeth, much to 
the disgust of the captain. 

Now we reach the 
out coal regions, passing coa!- 
shoot after 
great piles of slag indicating 
the large amount 
once taken out. Beyond is Millport, a small burg, | 
with large breweries on the banks of the canal. 
A boat was being loaded with the barrels, There | 
was water, water everywhere, but not a drop of | 
beer to drink. We pass Brigport Coal-mine, the | 
oldest in this region; then Massillon, a thriving 
manufacturing town of about 12,000 inhabitants, 
with fine business blocks, quaint old houses, and 
the largest threshing-machine and portable en- 
gine works of Ohio, besides many other iron in- | 
dustries, paper - mills, ete. 
and the wind is blowing 
The captain, though an Irishman, is compelled 
to go below to light his pipe. I take a hand at 
the helm, and in the few minutes the captain is 
below I succeed in running the boat ashore. The 
captain appears above the hatchway, inquiring, 
‘* What in blazes are you trying to do ?” [ reply: 
‘“‘The dog wanted to come aboard and get dry.” 
“Dog be hanged. A dog that can’t catch a rab- 
bit in the water can’t ride on my boat.” 

By this time what little sentiment there was in 
my soul had been drowned out, and I was willing 
to trust the boat to the care of the captain. We 
were nearing Rochester, a small town built in the 
manner of Western cities, with alleys running 
back of the buildings. It was once a great grain- 
shipping locality. The large warehouses are still 
standing, but deserted. This town, once so pros- 
perons and hopeful, now bears the funereal aspect | 
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coal-shoot, with 
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The rain continues, 
a miniature hurricane, 





| tremble. 


| and weary of life. 
imaginings inspired by the storm. 


| heavy thud. 








CROSSING THE FLOATING BRIDGE, SUMMIT LAKE. 


of so many similar places that depended on the 
canal for support. But few of the houses have 
been painted for a quarter of a century past, and 
many are untenanted and tumbling down. It wa 
nearing night-fall as we reached here. The rain 
was falling, and overhead hung heavy clouds that 
moved slowly by, with, now and then, the deep, 
rolling thunder pealing forth, making the earth 
The houses looked haunted ; the peo- 
ple, as they passed, or grouped themselves under 
a friendly awning for shelter, seemed discouraged 
Such, at least, were the weird 
A half-mile 
below Rochester is Savon, a place similar in gen- 
eral appearance to its gloomy neighbor. Here we 
tied up in the lock for the night, and were about 
to retire, when another boat hove in sight. The 
captain called: ‘*Get out of that lock P. D.Q., 
Dick!” Dick is a nickname borne by our cap- 
tain. We had to vacate the lock, as the other boat 
was running at night, and we could not block the 
way. We let our boat float without tying up the 
remainder of the night. I did not sleep much, 
having the upper berth, I could hear too plainly 
the rain on the deck, only six inches above my 
head. In the middle of the night there was a 
We had run ashore. With a start, 
I raised up in my bunk, and received a severe 
knock on the head. I resolved to lie down again, 
and risk the terrors of the raging canal. I felt im 
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my little sixteen-inch bed as nearly the sensation | ain’t going to swim to that boat.” She was finaliy 
of being in a coffin as I cared to experience. taken on, but not until the boat had been swung 

We were up at five o’clock, and soon on our | around for her especial accommodation. No-v we 
way. The morning was clear and cool, with the | reached the aqueduct that crosses the Tuscarawas 
prospect of a fine day. Bethlehem was passed, | River, with the high hills rising almost into 
then an old packet-station, the only one still | mountains for a background to the picture, and 
standing. It is built of logs, and is ancient-look- | the winding river, with clumps of trees on its 
ing enough. ‘The barns where relays of horses | banks, far below us, stretching on until it hides 
were kept have entirely disappeared. The next | its shining length behind a wooded hill. Then 
place, Wild Cat Basin, is a pleasing spot to look | came Bolivar, another shipping-point for grain. 
upon. Boatmen tell of a driver who, as he passed | Here the old Sandy and Beaver Canal, no longer 
this place one moonlight night, whistling and | used, branches from the Ohio Canal, and runs to 
watching the shooting-stars, was startled by a| the Ohio River through a section of the coal and 
blood-curdling scream. He paused to look back | grain country. At the time of its building there 
and see what he knew to be a wild cat pursuing | were no railroads. In this vicinity is laid away to 
him. He sprang into the water, closely followed | rest the John R. Buchtel, an old deck-boat for- 
by the cat. The captain of his boat fortunately | merly used to haul grain. I saw but one of these 
saw his danger, and shot the cat just as it was | in use during my trip. This locality has splendid 
about to fasten upon its somewhat tough prey. | farms, presenting a charming scene. On our left 
Tke driver thenceforth carried a gun through | lies a portion of the Zoarites’ farms (a strange 
that dangerous region. religious community). ‘They own eighteen thou. 

We stopped to take on hay and provisions, the | sand acres of land, with fine herds of Holstein 
cook getting off to see to the culinary department. | cattle, some of which are scen standing in the 
She returned after making the purchases, but was | water, others feeding on the wooded river-banks, 
unable to get aboard, as the boat had swung | the sunlight breaking through here and there 

| 





around. The captain told her to climb on, She | on the bright-coated animals as they group them- 


said ; “‘ By jiminy, I am here to tell you that I | selves in the shade. We lock through the four 
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locks near Zoar before reaching the village. There 
we run under two immense flour-mills built on 
the canal, but long since deserted for the new 
mills near the railroad, Then came Long Basin, 
leading into the finest,styetch of the canal, called 
Feeder Level. A little below is a waste-way, where 
mules have to wade belly-deep, after drinking 
their fill. The saddle-mule lay down to drown 
the flies that had been bothering him, The driver 
took a header, coming up much demoralized. He 
soliloquized so forcibly, that I can only give a 
suggestion of his introductory remarks, which 
were to the effect that ‘“‘she was a blank old 
turkey-buzzard, not fit to tread a water-wheel to 
put out the fires of the infernal regions,” and 
that he would “ fill her full of mud and sink her 
so deep, the crows couldn’t pick her carcass.” We 
came to Stone Quarry Lock, and Stone Quarry 
Level, where I saw two salt-wells in operation. A 
small island in the river is a Summer resort for 
the people of Canal Dover. 
Canal Dover is called, is a place of ten thousand 
inhabitants. The river here is wide and deep 
enough for small steam-boats to navigate. We 
met one loaded with a jolly crowd of excursionists 
going to the island. I again took a hand at steer- 
ing, having fully recovered from my last expe- 
rience at the helm. It was not long before, in 
turning a bend in the canal, I ran ashore. The 
driver shouted to me: 
I won’t lay up for you again.” This is a saying 
boatmen have when the steersman runs the boat 
ashore. I was disgusted, and gave up steering for 
good, 

Sugar Creek Basin, with a dam where the creek 
crosses the canal, has an interesting tow-path 
bridge. We next locked through a guard-lock. 
Near by stood the State boat Samuel Bachtell, 
trying to make lock, with a one-legged man at 
the helm, and no driver to guide tke poor worn- 
out mules. Blicktown is the next village. Many 


? 


of the farmers in this section have coal-mhines on 


their farms, but only mine for their own use. 


New Philadelphia, the county seat of Tuscarawas 
County, gets its name from the early setilers, who 
This is a great 
Just below is Lockport, a 
mining and milling town, with Oldtown Basin 
and its high hills for background, where you can | 
see no less than six coal-banks, some of which | 
At New Castle 
Lock, also, the hills are filled with coal, some of 
the mines delivering immense quantities, while 
Brownsville is well named, 
as the houses are all brown and exactly alike, 
standing in rows on either side of the street, with 
A more forsaken- | 


were Pennsylvania Dutchmen. 
grain region also. 


have been worked for fifty years. 


others are exhausted. 


never a tree to shade them. 
looking town I never saw. 
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The Iron City, as 


“Tf you don’t get on now | 


Trenton is the end of the upper division of the | 
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| canal, gnd the end of our journey, The lower, 
division is from Trenton to Portsmouth, on the 
| Ohio River, This latter division is not much 
used, and its scenery presents little variety, 
Trenton was at one time, no doubt, a flourishing 
tawn, but it has had its day. The shipment of 
coal is its only enterprise. We arrived here at 
half-past six in the evening ; but so lonesome did 
the place look, that I walked on to Urichville, 
some four miles distant, to see if I could eatch 5 
train for home, In this I was disappointed ; but 
having passed the night at the last-named place, 
I left at an early hour next morning, well content 
, to get home by steam, and not at all envious of 
the life of a canal-mai. 

There has been talk, of late, of making a ship- 
canal of the old Ohio, to connect Lake Erie with 
the Ohio River. Such a project, if ever carried 
out, would be equivalent to the infusion of a po- 
| tent elixir of life into this somewhat aged and 
decrepit section of the Buckeye State. 





SOMETHING NEW ABOUT THE EAR. 
By ANDREW WILSON, 

IF one were asked to select any portion of man’s 
wonderful frame which more wondrous and 
more complex than another, I should advise the 
candidate for honors in elementary anatomy to 
choose the ear. For, unquestionably, the ear is 
more complex than the eye—probably more intri- 
cate, indeed, than any other of our sense-organs. 
To begin with, there is the outer ear, which is in 
itself worth some study, as Darwin has shown us, 
in respect of its conformation. The passage or 
canal of the ear passes inward, and is blocked, 
like a cul-de-sac, by the drum-membrane or tym- 
panum. ‘This membrane receives the waves of 
sound and transmits these vibrations to the in- 
ternal ear, which is inclosed within the temporal 
bone. Now, it is this interrfal ear which is of 
| such marvelous structure and of such intricacy. 
Let us try to think of its various parts for a mo- 
ment or two. On the inner side of the ‘‘ drum ” 
a tube (called the “ Eustachian tube,” after an 
| old anatomist) leads into the throat. This ar- 
| rangement evidently serves to insure equality of 
air-pressure on each side of the drum, whatever 
else may be its use. Between the brain and the 
drum is a bony partition, bearing two apertures. 
One of these is oval in shape, and the other of 
rounded outline. The next part of the ear con- 
sists of a chain of three small bones or “ ossicles,” 
which lie across the drum in such fashion that «ll 
vibrations of that membrane must, of necessity, 
be communicated to the bones. One bone is like 
a hammer in shape, the second like an anvil, and 
the third like a stirrup. The flattened plate of 
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the stirrup-bone is placed on the oval opening in 
the bony partition already named. The next part 
of the ear is the labyrinth, which contains fluid, 
and which receives the ends of the nerves of hear- 
ing whose mission it is to carry the messages they 
receive from the outer world to the brain, 

The labyrinth itself is composed of two parts. 
Of these, the first is the cochlea, which resembles 
the shell of the snail somewhat in appearance ; 
while the second is constituted by three curious 
semetetveular canals, Inside the cochlea is a very 
wonderful structure, called, after its discoverer, 
the organ of Corti. This is really a microscopical 
sounding-board, or something more complex still. 


It consists of about 4,000 minute rods or arches, 


which are graduated in length and height as we 
pass from the top to the bottom of the snail-shell. 
Each arch or rod vibrates in unison with a par- 
ticular sound-wave, and from their action we are 
supposed to gain notions of tone. Helmholtz 
tells us that the rods of Corti correspond to the 
seven octaves which are in common use ; and this 
fact, with others, seems to teach us that, as a 
tone-indicator, the organ of Corti plays its part 
very well by us in our appreciation of sounds and 
their pitch. 

Of the semicircular canals of the ear and their 
particular uses or duties, we have hitherto not 
been quite so well informed. Of yore, it was be- 
lieved that they gave us a power of estimating the 
direction of sounds, and, until lately, we had to 
be content with this assertion. Now, however, 
we have come into possession of fresh facts re- 
garding these canals and their uses, and this 
brief recital of the anatomy of the ear and its 
parts hac been intended by me simply as an in- 
troduction to a little bit of very recent science— 
or, rather, of scientific discovery now elevated 
into the rank of accepted fact. As early as 1824, 
Flourens, the great physiologist, in experiment- 
ing upon these canals— which, by the way, are 
placed in three plarfes at right angles to one an- 
other—suggested that they might prove to be the 
organs of a sense of novel and hitherto unknown 
nature; and Professors Crum Brown and Mach 
have succeeded in confirming this opinion, and, 
what is more to the point, in elevating it into the 
region of certified fact. 

As the former scientist lately remarked in the 
course of a public lecture, we really possess little 
or no means of judging of motion. We move 
through space in this old world of ours at the rate 
of 68,000 miles per hour, yet we are all uncon- 
scious of the movement. The rapid, even motion 
of a train may be really unperceived, and of many 
other circumstances relating to movement the like 
remark holds good. Yet, any.deviation. of mo- 
tion from the straight line is at once perceived— 
how or why is the puzzle ; but at least we are con- 


scious of the transition, say, to a curve or to a 
steep gradient. It is the same, as has wel! been 
pointed out, with the ascent in a lift or in a bal-- 
loon, At first we seem to be going down, but 
midway in the lift we become unconscious of the 
movement, until the apparatus comes to a stop. 

Experiment helps us here. A revolving table is 
constructed as in Mach’s experiments, and this ig 
placed in a hut on whose paper-blinded windows 
no changing lights or shadows are allowed to im- 
pinge ; or the subject may be simply blindfolded. 

Lying on this table on his side, and comfortably 
resting with his head on a pillow, the person is 

whirled rapidly round by the rotation of the ta- 
, ble. At first he is conscious of the motion, but 

in @ moment this sensation disappears, and, if the 
| table whirls on at a given steady pace, all sensa- 
| tion of movement continues to be absent. Let 
the rate of rotation, however, be altered, or let 

the table come to a stand-still, and the conscious~ 

ness of motion once more wakens imto activity. 

Some means or other we must and do possess, 
therefore, for enabling us to determine this alter- 
ation of speed. 

Lying on the table, as we have seen, on one 
side, consciousness of motion is absent. When, 
however, the subject is placed on his back, or 
when he turns of his own accord suddenly, he 
feels as though the table had stood straight up, 
and as if he were being shot headlong into some 
vast abyss. Here, it is evident, consciousness and 
reason itself, of which consciousness is the servant 
and minister, are evidently much at fault ; for 
the person is lying flat and sufe on his back, after 
all. Next comes a little hint from that experi- 
menter on our bodies we name “ disease.” There 
is an ailment called ‘‘ Meniére’s disease,” which, 
first described in 1861, shows as its symptoms 
giddiness, a staggering walk, with a tendency to 
fall on one side, and deafness on ene or both sides 
of the head. Examination of the ear in such 
cases seems to show that the seat of the ailment 
resides in the semicircular canals we have been 
difeussing. A study of the disease, therefore, 
tends to confirm what experiment suggests; and 
the conclusion we arrive at is that the canals in 
question, formerly regarded as part and parcel of 
the hearing-sense, are really the organs of a new 
sense—that of motion. They give us information 
about the nature of the rotations of the head, and . 
it is quite possible their sphere of usefulness ex- 
tends even beyond this limit. We see in these 





curious canals tubes which contain fluid—a con- 
dition suggestive enough, in a common way, of : 
an apperatus to record changes of level. This. 
fluid acts against delicate hairs when rotation : 
occurs, and probably in this. way communicates - 
to the nerves of the canals an impulse which, in 
the brain, becomes translated into a sensation of 
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motion. The turning of the head to right and left 
seems a small thing, indeed, viewed from the or- 
dinary stand-point. But if what has here been 
recorded is correct, it is obvious our knowledge of 


how far and in what direction we have made that 
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movement is due to these curious canals of the 

ear. They are organs of sense which minister to 

our safe conduct as we move through space, and 
| as we pass sorrowing or rejoicing through the 
world’s ways. 
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‘“HASTENING TO THE FIRE, SHE KNELT BEFORE IT, STRETCHING OUT HER LITTLE HANDS TO THE BLAZE.” 


I sHALL always blame myself concerning it— 
always. ‘To be sure, what I did was innocently 
done. But I am not yet old enough, being a man 
just a little past sixty, to have given way to such 
garrulousness. Here, however, is the whole story 
at full length. I only hope that those for whose 
eyes it is intended will judge me as leniently as 
possible. 

Vol. XXIX., No. 3—19. 





I have lived for many years past about a quar- 
ter of a mile from Riversford, which is an unim- 
portant little town on the Hudson River Railroad. 
I have seen the place grow up from a mere hand- 
ful of houses, clustered around the station, to a 
thriving village, and thence to the town it now is. 
The Riversford people are proud of their home, 
and hope to see it a full-blown city some day. I 
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know very little about it. I very seldom go there, 
for my old servant and housekeeper, Mrs. O’Brien, 
best known to me and to the world at large as 
‘‘old Kitty,” makes all my purchases, and buys 
the marketing, and keeps the house in order with 
the help of her youngest daughter, Sarah, who 
being pock-marked and otherwise ill-favored, is 
likely to remain an old maid, and to stay in my 
service indefinitely. Indeed, I think she expected 
at one time to succeed her mother as my house- 
keeper and general factotum when that good 
woman has 
take that rest in another world that 
thought of enjoying in this one. 
Being, as I have before said, well advanced in 
years, and a confirmed old bachelor, and possess- 
ing literary and artistic tastes that are scarcely 
comprehended, much less shared, by my neigh- 


es 


| girls have taken to dressing nowadays much as 


given up work forever and gone to | 
she never | 


Miss Betty did during all the years that I knew 
her, but when we first became acquainted her 
gowns looked very much out of style indeed. 

I think I knew more of her private affairs than 
any man living, and I wish now that I hadn't, 
She had a foolish way of hoarding all her savings 
from her income, of changing the money into ten- 
dollar gold pieces and of keeping it about the 
house, instead of depositing it safely in the Rivers- 


ford Bank, as I begged her to do, 


“You will be robbed some day, or mayhap 
murdered, Miss Betty, for the sake of your say- 


| ings,” I said to her one evening, when she was 
talking to me about the increase in her hoard, 


bors, I had fallen into the habit of being very | 


much to myself, for I have no near relations and 
only one or two intimate friends. One of these, 
Miss—or as she preferred to be called—Mrs. Betty 
Conway, owned a small estate, very near to my 
own. She was nearly ten years my senior, but 
that did not prevent the Riversford people from 
gossiping at one time a good deal about our inti- 
macy, and declaring that Mr. Seagrave and Miss 
Conway ‘‘ were sure to make a match of it some 
day.” But we never did, and, in fact, we never 
even thought of such a thing. 

Miss Conway was the last surviving member of 
an old Virginia family. She had quitted the 
United States just before the outbreak of our 
Civil War, and had transferred to foreign shores 
all her fortune and her personal belongings, such 
as her antique tea-service and dinner-service in 
massive silver, some old diamonds and a 
collection of costly old laces. What brought her 
back to the United States, and what had decided 
her to take up her residence at Riversford, nobody 
ever knew. She never was given to talking about 
her own affairs, and in her later yeats she de- 


fine 


“* Nonsense !” she said. ‘* Nobody knows any- 
thing about my money but you. Even Dave and 
Dinah have not an idea where I keep it. It is all 
inside the pedestal of the bronze bust of my fa- 
ther that stands in the left-hand corner of my 
bedroom. Who would ever think of going to 
look for it there ?” 

[ still tried to persuade her to put her saving: 
in some securer place of deposit. First she laughed 
at me, and finally, as I persisted, she got angry. 

‘* Banks break, Mr. Seagrave,” she said, “and 
cashiers run away. Let’s change the subject 
please.” 

So we established ourselves at our usual even- 
ing’s amusement of backgammon— she played 


chess uncommonly well, too—and I said nothing 


more about her money. 1 think that she took to 
hoarding her superfluous income from some vague 
idea that she might one day be in want of ready 


-money, for she had only a life-interest in her 


veloped a strong tendency toward miserliness, liv- | 


ing alone with her two superannuated negro serv- 
ants, Black Dave and Dinah, going nowhere, and 
receiving nobody except myself. I used to drop 
over once or twice a week to take tea with her, 
when I was always regaled with the best of hot 
biscuits and the most delicate and perfumy tea in 
the world, this last being almost her only extrav- 
agance. She used to look like a figure out of 
an old fashion-plate, sitting bolt upright before 
me—for she scorned to rest her spine by leaning 
back—al ways dressed in some old-fashioned moire- 
antique or brocaded silk, remnants of the stock of 
finery laid in ‘‘ before the war,” and with costly 


share of her father’s estate. 

We had a very stormy Winter last year, and the 
trains on the railroad were often delayed by the 
However, as I never went traveling, that 
troubled me comparatively little ; though I used 
to feel uneasy and anxidus about the snowed-up 
passengers whenever I heard the long-continued 
whistling of the helpless locomotive, when it came 
to a stand-still in our neighborhood. There was 


snow. 


/a deep cutting just the other side of Riversford 


rings glittering on the thin and yellow, but small | 
and perfectly shaped, hands, of whose delicate | 


The 


mold and proportions she was justly vain. 


which made the travel in snowy weather partic- 
ularly difficult. We had had several severe snow- 
storms at the beginning of the Winter. But the 
worst one that I could remember since I had lived 
in my present home set in on Christmas Day. It 
not only snowed heavily, but the wind blew con- 
tinuously and with unusual violence, and it was 
bitterly cold. I was unable to spend the evening 
with Miss Betty, as I had promised myself the 
pleasure of doing. Fortunately, old Kitty had 
laid in a good stock of provisions for my Christ- 
mas dinner the day before, and neither turkey 
nor mince-pie was lacking to do honor to the sea- 


son. So, after dining comfortably, I had a huge 




















fire built in my dining-room fire-place, I brought 
a new volume of travels from the library, and havy- 
ing dismissed my servants to bed, I sat down to 
pass a quiet evening, having a jug of good hot 
whisky punch, compounded after a special recipe 
of my own, and set near the fire to keep warm. 
But somehow I could not settle myself peace- 
fully to my reading. The wind howled without, 
and the snow beat against the windows, and my 
mind went wandering back to a tour that I had 
made in Europe in my young days, full thirty-five 
years before. The Paris of the Second Empire, 
when there was no Grand Hétel, and no Bon 
Marché, and no new Opera-house, when the Bou- 
levards ended at the Madeleine, and the Rue de 
Richelieu was a fashionable street, and the Maison 
Dorée a celebrated café, rose up before me with 
the vividness of an experience of yesterday. Why 
should I, the tranquil and contented resident of 
Riversford, find myself haunted thus suddenly by 
the scenes and places that had been familiar to 
me so many years before ? It was hard to tell. 
Yet on that stormy evening I felt the ennui of 
my daily life weighing upon me as I had never 
done before. O for an event—an arrival—some- 
thing to happen, even if it were something un- 
pleasant, to vary the monotony of my existence ! 
I strove at last to shake off the unpleasant im- 
pressions that had taken possession of me. I 
threw a fresh log on the tire, poured myself out a 
brimming tumbler of punch, and was in the act 
of rising to go to my library in search of another 
book, when a knock resotinded at the outer door, 
I hesitated for a moment before going to open it, 
for a visitor at that hour of the night, and in such 


| 








a storm, could hardly prove a welcome guest. But 
the knock was repeated, and a piteous cry of ‘* Let 
us in—pray let us in—we are freezing—we are 
perishing !” swept away my last scruples, and I 
hastened to remove the fastenings. There en- 
tered at once a whirlwind of snow and two per- 
sons, one a tall, strongly built man, who sup- 
ported in his arms the form of a delicate and 
seemingly insensible woman. 

‘Can you not give us shelter ?” asked the 
man, in good English, but with a strong foreign 
accent. 

‘*My house is not a hotel. A little farther 


on —_ 





** Yes, I know—but my wife is almost dead 
with cold and fatigue. I do not know the way 
to the town. Do not send us away to perish at | 
your threshold.” 

‘Well, in my poverty and my simple home I 
have nothing to fear. Enter, if you will.” 

** Thanks.” 

And my unexpected guest hastened to enter, 
still bearing his frail burden in his arms. I tar- 
ried to refasten the door, and when I entered the 
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dining-room I found him in the act of unfasten- 
ing the heavy cloak, laden with snow, which 
shrouded the form of his companion. Once re- 
leased from its folds, she seemed to revive. She 
shook herself free with the gesture of a bird 
pluming its wings, and hastening to the fire, she 
knelt before it, stretching out her little hands to 
the blaze. I could see then that she was very 
young, not over seventeen, and that she was ex- 
ceedingly pretty. She was very small and slen- 
der, with dainty, refined features and large, dark 
eyes—a high-bred-looking girl, in spite of the dis- 
order of her simple but stylish traveling-costume. 

‘Tt was so kind of you to let us in,” she said, 
while still basking in the warmth of the fire. 
“There has been a railway accident down yon- 
der, and we lost our way trying to get to the 
town.” 

Her husband came forward as she spoke. His 
aspect was not altogether prepossessing.  ‘T'all 


| and powerfully built, with broad shoulders, a 


low brow and a square-shaped head, he seemed 
to me a strange personage to be the spouse of 
the delicate little beauty beside him. His voice, 
too, when he spoke had an accent of honeyed and 
assumed gentleness which positively repelled me. 
He wore a showy sort of a hunting-suit, with a 
broad belt around his waist. 

‘I must give some account of myself, I think,’ 
he remarked. ‘Iam a Hungarian by birth—a pi- 
anist—and Leonie and I have come to America 
to seek our fortunes. We have just arrived. 
Our greeting has not been a hospitable one, so 
far as the weather is concerned.” 

I took from a cupboard the. remains of my 
Christmas dinner, part of a cold turkey, a frag- 
ment of mince-pie, a jar of candied fruits, a piece 
of cheese, and some bread and butter. These 
provisions I set forth in order upon the table. 

**You must need some supper after your fa- 
tigue,” I said, proceeding to carve the turkey. 

‘Indeed we do,” replied the young girl, “‘ for ; 
to tell the truth, we have had no dinner. How 
fortunate we were to stop at your door; and we 
thank you so much !” 

“We were advised,” said the man, pausing 
with a morsel on the end of his fork, ** to seek 
for shelter at a house a little beyond this. <A 
maiden lady lives there ; Miss—Miss—Con—Con- 
vers—or some such name.” 

** Conway—Miss Betty Conway. Yes, it would 
have been better for your young wife, perhaps, to 
have had a lady to take care of her.” 

** But she is poor, perhaps—we might have felt 
like intruders—like burdens on her hospitality.” 

“Poor ? I only wish I were half as rich as 
she is.” 


‘*Then she is generous and kind-hearted, | 
2” 


suppose : 
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‘More of a miser than anything else. 


Ah, if | to light a cigarette. 





Leonie curled herself up in 


I had just half of the gold pieces that she keeps | the great arm-chair like a petted kitten and went 


hidden in her bedroom !” 


‘* What a strange idea! Has she a strong-box, 


then, in her sleeping-room, this eccentric Miss | 


| 


Conway ?” said the fair Leonie, helping herself 
to a crystallized apricot as she spoke. 
‘“‘No; she deposits her money in the pedestal 





to sleep, and I lighted a cigar to keep my guest 
company. 

** Decidedly you are not curious,” he said, with 
a forced laughter. ‘‘ We break into your house 
in the middle of the night like burglars, and you 
never even ask us who we are. Suppose thai: we 
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of a bronze bust that stands beside the mantel- 
piece.” 

‘““What an odd idea!” And with that the 
little beauty delicately moistened her lips with 
some choice maraschino which I had brought out 
for her delectation. Her husband said nothing 


more, but ate eagerly and like one famished, re- | 
fusing the maraschino, but helping himself more 
than once to brandy from the liqueur-stand. Then, 
the meal once finished, he asked my permission 


| are malefactors who have come to murder you 
| and to rob the house ?” 

| «A house wherein there is nothing worth tak- 
| ing—neither plate nor jewels nor money—is never 
| in any great danger. Besides, the sweet face of 
| your charming wife is a passport to all hearts.” 

| «You are right,” he said, glancing toward her 
as she lay asleep, looking prettier than ever, with 
her long, dark lashes resting on her rose-flushed 
cheeks. ‘But I must tell you something con- 
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cerning ourselves. 
wealthy merchant of Lyons. I was her music- 
teacher ; we fell in love with each other; and, 
being unable to gain the consent of her parents 
to our marriage, we made a runaway match of 
it. I hope to get pupils after awhile in some one 
of the large Western cities.” 

I looked with renewed interest at the lovely, 
slumbering girl, and could not refrain from a 
thrill of involuntary pity for the infatuation that 
had placed her destiny under the control of one 
who was apparently so much her inferior. Mean- 
time, a strange and invincible drowsiness stole 
over my senses. I had taken nothing but a half- 
glass of whisky punch since the arrival of my 
guests, and that I had merely sipped at intervals, 
while they were eating their supper. So I could 
refer my sudden sleepiness to the effects of noth- 
ing that I had taken. I[ strove, however, in vain 
to shake it off. My companion sat and smoked 
in silence. Only the soft breathing of the slum- 
berer in the arm-chair was aud- 
ible in the stillness, for even the 


Leonie is the daughter of a | 


came a loud knocking at my door, and a cry of, 
‘Oh, Mr. Seagrave—oh, sir—do come out—there 
is a shocking piece of news !” 

{ hastened out, in great excitement, my head 
full of Leonie, and thoroughly expecting to hear 
that she had been found frozen to death by the 
way-side, 

‘* What is the matter, Kitty ? 
as pale as a ghost !” 

** And no wonder, sir. 
happened ? 
dered !” 

** Murdered ?” 

‘‘ Yes, she was found dead on the floor of her 
bedroom, an hour ago. The house has been ran- 
sacked from top to bottom, and all her jewelry 
and silverware were taken. And the robbers even 
upset the bronze bust of old Mr. Conway, pedes- 
tal and all—left it turned upside down on the 
floor. But the poor old lady, sir—she was stran- 
gled, and I suppose never had time to cry out for 


Why, you look 


What do you think has 
Miss Betty Conway has been mur- 
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storm had subsided, and the 
wind no longer howled without. 
The cigar fell from between my 
fingers. Oblivion took posses- 
sion of me wholly, and I knew 
no more. 

I awoke with a start, some 





hours later. My guests were 
gone. They had stolen away 





while I lay asleep. The first pale 
rays of the wintry dawn were 
shining in the now cloudless 
skies, and but for the table 
strewn with the remains of the 
impromptu repast, I could have 
imagined the whoie affair to 
have been a dream. I roused 
myself with difficulty, stiffened 
and chilled as I was, for the fire 
had long died out. As I rose to 
my feet my eyes were attracted 
by a tiny object lying in front 
of the great arm-chair. It was 
an ear-ring formed of a black 
pearl surmounted by a single 
minute diamond, one of the pair 
that I had noticed as adorning 
the pretty ears of Leonie. So it 
was not a dream, after all. 

I retreated to my bedroom 
with intent to make a hurried 
toilet, and to escape from old 
Kitty’s reproaches respecting 
the raid I had made on her 
8tore of eatables over night. 
But before I was dressed, there 
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help, for Dan and Dinah, who sleep in the out- 
house, heard nothing.” 

‘*And is there no trace—no clew to the mur- 
derers ?” 

“‘Only one thing. Dan found, lying near the 
body, a pretty little ear-ring—a black pearl with 
it. But, then, no murderer 


a diamond above 


would wear such a thing—now, would he, sir ?” | 


But after-investigations showed the two sets of 
footsteps leading to the house, one heavy and 
masculine, the other the dainty mark of a wom- 
The assassins never were dis- 
covered. Who were they? Whence came they, 
and whither did they go to seek a refuge ? The 
mystery never has been solved. Sometimes, when 
I have read of the strange lives of certain great 
European criminals, such as Prado or Pranzini, I 
have fancied that one or the other of them might 
have held the clew to the secret. 

But I shall never forgive myself for the foolish 


an’s delicate tread. 


tattling that revealed to my midnight guests the | 


story of my poor old friend’s hoard, and so 
brought about her untimely death. I mean to 
sell my house and to leave forever a neighbor- 
hood that is now so fraught for me with painful 
associations. Perhaps I may summon up courage 
to cross the ocean for a second time. At all 


events, I shall soon depart from Riversford, never | 


to return. 


ABOUT IDLENESS. 
By J. D. 

IDLENEsS is a word which generally is not dear 
to Anglo-Saxons. If they are idle, they will not 
wdmit it, but claim, as an excuse, the necessity of 
rest. Or they may say, not always without rea- 
son, that they are only idle in appearance. A 
poet may sit smoking through a long morning by 
his fireside, or may ‘‘boo about,” like Words- 
worth, in the open air, and be doing a piece of 
good work all the time; a scientific man who 
seems listless and indifferent to all that is going 
on around him may be on the eve of an impor- 
tant discovery: it will not do, therefore, to say 
off-hand that a man is idle who appears to be so ; 
that depends upon circumstances. 

The sleep of a laboring man is sweet; and 
sweet, too, is the idleness of a busy man. The 
zest of life is variety; and the statesman im- 
mersed in public affairs, or the physician in large 
practice, when he gets an idle hour, knows how 
to appreciate the luxury. Doing nothing, to a 
man usually overwhelmed with work, is an inde- 
scribable solace; it is enforced leisure which a 
person of active mind finds so intolerable. This 
has often proved the chief torture of imprison- 
ment ; it is this that has rubbed the bloom off 
many a young and hopeful life. Spenser under- 





stood the misery of idleness when he loitered ut 
court in hope of preferment, and learnt what a 
hell it is 
‘To lose good days that might be better spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow : 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow. 


* . + * * *. * 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares: 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs.” 


** Work without hope drains nectar in a sieve,” 
says Coleridge ; and hope disappointed again and 
again clogs the springs of life and too frequently 
produces chronic idleness. To paint pictures and 
| to find no purchasers, to write books that fall 
| dead from the press, to invent a machine of which 
another reaps the profit, to produce poems that are 
neglected by the public and languidly praised by 
your best friends, to make a strenuous struggle 
for money or fame or love, and to find that the 
struggle is a vain one—these are trials that test a 
man’s mettle, and which, if his heart fail him, 
| may lead to the indolence of despair. 

There are mild degrees of idleness which make 
the vice appear almost like a virtue, and there is 
an idleness which is wholly to be justified. The 
Castle of Indolence stands, as its poet tells us, in 
‘‘a pleasing land of drowsy head ” that invites to 
| repose, and a sweet forgetfulness of the carking 

cares of life. Who can blame us if for a little 
while we step aside from the crowd and rest in 
this enchanted ground ? The mariner that has 
_ battled with a storm for weeks may be allowed 
| the brief luxury of doing nothing on reaching 
the haven; and, after the achievement of any 
great work, it is but natural and pardonable to 
rest awhile, and to let the days go by as they 
please. True, it may be, as Cowper says, that 
‘*a mind quite vacant is a mind distressed ” ; but 
there may be a healthy idleness without vacuity, 
and the man who, after # free employment of plat- 
form rhetoric, wins an election, may be excused 
if he stretches himself at full length upon the 
grass, and readsa novel. There is a time for do- 
ing nothing, as there is a time for work, and one 
shrinks a little from the hyper-industrious ladies 
who knit while they talk, knit upon a journey, 
however beautiful the scenery, and would, I vent- 
ure to say, knit in church if it were considered 
proper to do so. I have also known men too 
restless to be calm, and to whom business means 
life, which it is not. They detest holidays, they 
write letters in railway-carriages, they abridge the 
hours of sleep, and almost deem it a waste of time 
that they are forced to sleep at all. They “ eat 
the bread of carefulness,” and it is clear from 
their diseased activity that the food does not 
agree with them. Nothing comes of all this fuss 
| and fume, for the business man who takes his daily 
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work more calmly and has “leisure to be good,” 
and therefore happy, is generally more prosperous 
even in a money point of view. 

A desperate inclination to be idle has afflicted 
men who have fought against it valiantly and 
done admirable work in the world. Dr. John- 
son deplored a disposition ‘to idleness all his life 
long ; it was a disease, he said, that must be com- 
bated. In his diary he writes: ‘This year I 
hope to learn diligence.” And he had little pa- 


tience with people who urged excuses for laziness, 


When a friend suggested that it was not good to 
study too soon after dinner, Johnson replied : 
“Ah! sir; don’t give way to such a fancy! At 
one time of my life I had taken it into my head 
that it was not wholesome to study between break- 
fast and dinner.” With the love of contradiction 
that gave such vivacity to his conversation, he 
pretended once that no one loves labor for itself, 
and that if we were all idle there would be no 
growing weary ; but this was only Johnson’s talk. 
Burdened with melancholy, with disease and with 
infirmities, no man resisted with more energy the 
inclination to do nothing. He kept his intellect 
bright and keen in old age, read the ‘‘Aineid ” 
through in twelve nights, and could write at 
the age of seventy-two: ‘“‘My purpose is to 
pass eight hours every day in serious employ- 
ment. Having prayed, I propose to employ the 
next six weeks upon the Italian language for my 
settled study.” 

Twe striking features of Johnson’s character 
were his enjoyment of idleness and his love of 
knowledge. He liked to cross his legs and talk, 
and complained that John Wesley, who knew 
nothing of what Lamb called “ divine leisure,” 
was always in a hurry; and he said that every 
man whose mind is not debauched will be willing 
to give all he has te get knowledge. Probably 
this conflict between two inclinations served to 
make Johnson a greater man than he would other- 
wise have been. It certainly made him more hu- 
man, more sympathetic, and less of the mere 
bookworm, who, like George Eliot’s Casaubon, 
lives by books alone, and has no interest in 
people. 

One can understand and sympathize with the 
idleness of a man like Johnson, who was a mighty 
worker in spite of it, but there are scores of peo- 
ple in the world who live to do nothing, and what 
is to be said of them ? There may be a pleasure 
in persistent idleness which only the idle know, 
but to understand it perfectly needs an education. 
So long as a man has any conscientious scruple 
about wasting his time he may have moments of 
enjoyment, but he will be troubled also with re- 
grets. To be idle with impunity it is necessary 
to agree with the late Mr. J. C. Morison, that 
there is no such thing as moral responsibility ; 








and when this belief is firmly established the man 
who is not forced to work for bread may idle to 
his heart’s content. 

It is pretty certain that a man vowed to idle- 
ness will never go far in pursuit of his hobby. 
There is really no reason why he should. A man 
of the ‘ lazy, lolling sort ’ can kill time anywhere, 
and be of as little use to his fellow-mortals as a 
parrot or a lady’s lap-dog. 


MARCH. 
By AGNES PoTTER MCGEE. 

TELL me, restless, moaning wind, 

Why your grief is voiced so deep. 
Is it that you cannot find 

Where the flowers lie asleep ? 
Tucked within their warm brown bed, 

Underneath the frost and snow, 
Lilies white and poppies red, 

Is it this you fain would know ? 


Or mayhap your sister sweet, 
Crowned with gifts denied to thee, 
Follows with her footsteps fleet, 
Tauntingly, o’er land and sea ; 
And you long to clasp and hold, 
Close against your chilly breast, 
Her green mantle, stitched with gold, 
And her skies, in sunsets drest. 


But you must not pause nor stay— 
Onward, grieving, you must go; 

Nothing bright to cheer your way, 
Only frost and only snow; 

You can never know the hours 
That your sisters hold in store, 

Perfumed with a thousand flowers, 
Butterflies and fairy lore. 


Is it this that makes you grieve 

Through the watches of the night, 
Underneath the old gray eave, 

And within the chimney’s height ? 
Is it this that makes you rave 

Wildly through the cold, bleak day, 
Lashing into foam the wave, 

Dashing high the feathery spray ? 


Little wonder if it is, 
First month of the joyous Spring, 
Nothing hast thou of all this, 
Naught of all, yet all to bring ; 
For to you the task is given 
To prepare the earth and air, 
Frost and snow by you are driven 
Back within their chilly lair. 


But when comes your last brief day, 
And your sister weeps anear, 
You will kneel and meekly pray, 
And her smiles will give you cheer ; 
And your face will catch the sheen 
Of the sunlight on her hair, 
And your voice will hail her queen, 
As you vanish through the air. 
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GREAT, 
OF 
SILESIA, 
By A. H. GUERNSEY. 

who was vexed by what he deemed the effeminate 
and dandyish proclivities of the lad, who preferred 
a gay dressing-gown to military uniform, and play- 
ing on the flute to learning the catechism. He 
was brought up most strictly, and, after a fashion, 
very religiously. But as he approached manhood 
he fell into divers evil ways, which aroused the 
wrath of the King, who redoubled his severities, 
and made the life of the prince an unendurable 
one, from which he resolved to escape when an 
opportunity should present itself. 

Such an opportunity presented itself in 1730, 
when the prince was eighteen. His father had 
taken him on a trip to Mannhelm, a town in 
Baden, not far from the French frontier. Fred- 
erick resolved to slip across the frontier, and 
thence make his way to England, whose King, 
George I., was his great-uncle. He had won over 
two young officers, Lieutenants Katte and Keith, 
to accompany him in his flight. The scheme was 
discovered when on the point of execution. Keith 
managed to escape, but the prince and Katte were 
The wrath of the King knew no bounds. 
His own son and his accomplices had been guilty 
of desertion from the army, a crime, in the King’s 


arrested. 
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estimation, the highest which man could perpe- 


prits. The court refused to take action as to the 
trate—an Offense alike against God and man. : 


prince ; that, they said, was a matter the decision 
«‘ Desertion,” he wrote, in pious rage, “‘is from | of which belonged solely to the King 
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FREDERICK AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-EIGHT. 
hell; it is a work of the children of the devil ; no 
child of God could possibly be guilty of it.” 





was tried and found guilty, but the court recom- 
A 


mended that the punishment of death should be 
court-martial was ordered for the trial of the cul- | commuted to imprisonment for life, for the reason 
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that the act of desertion was only resolved upon | 


but not fully carried out. The stern King would 
listen to no plea for the mitigation of the penalty. 
‘« It is better,” he said, “‘ that he should die than 
that justice should pass away from the world.” 
So the young man was duly put to death. 

The fate of the prince, thus left wholly to the 
decision of his royal father, was for awhile un- 
certain. 
sleepless nights. 
prince there could be no question. He, an officer 
in the army, had not only attempted to desert, 
but he had induced others to do the same; he 
had intrigued with the agents of foreign Powers 
against the policy of the King. Such conduct 
surely deserved death. He called to mind the 
stern maxim, ‘* Let justice be done, though the 
world perish.” He looked through the Bible for 
something which might warrant him in sparing 
the life of his son. The utterance, ‘‘ Mercy be- 
fore justice,” seemed to point the way. The am- 
bassadors of foreign Powers, and his own most 
trusted officials, united in urging mercy. ‘“ If 
your Majesty desires blood,” exclaimed General 
von Buddenbrock, ‘‘take mine; that of the 
Crown-prince shall not be shed so long as I can 
speak.” Finally, the King was brought to the 
conclusion that in the exercise of his royal pre- 
rogative he might lawfully spare the life of his 
son; but he must be subjected to severe pun- 
ishment, “‘in order to crush, soften and change 
his heart.” He was therefore imprisoned in the 
fortress of Kiistrin. 

Frederick was mildly treated at Kiistrin, where 
he had ample opportunity for reflection for almost 
a year, when the King went to the fortress, and 
was greatly delighted at the change which had 
been wrought in his son. Frederick was released 
from custody, and set to work in a subordinate 
capacity in the office of the Administration of 
Public Domains at Kiistrin. He acquitted him- 
self so well that his father took him into favor, 
and in the following year chose a wife for him, 
whom Frederick accepted without a murmur. 
Before long he was made colonel of a regiment. 
stationed at Ruppin, a day’s march north-west of 
Berlin. The prince and his young wife took up 
their abode at the neighboring Castle of Rheins- 
berg, situated upon the shore of a pretty little 
lake encircled with wooded hills. A few alter- 
ations and additions transformed the old castle 
into a pleasant villa. 

Frederick passed six happy years at Rheinsberg. 
His military duties as commander of the regiment 
must, first of all things, be punctiliously per- 
formed; and Friedrich Wilhelm found in his 
son a drill-master after his own heart. The Rup- 
pin regiment came to be a model for the whole 
army. Not another regiment could march and 


The decision cost him anxious days and 


wheel with such precision ; in no other regiment 
were arms and uniforms in such perfect order, 
By such means, aided by the present now and 
then of a tall recruit whose inches qualified him 
for a place in the Giant Guards, Frederick man- 


[aged to keep his father in good humor. 


Of the aggravated guilt of the | 





These perfunctory duties duly performed, Fred- 
erick had time for pursuits which suited his own 
inclination. He had a fine ear for music, and 
‘played upon the flute like a born artist.” He 
was fond of poetry—or at least of French verse— 
and wrote much, some of which is by no means 
as bad as it might have been. He exchanged ex- 
aggerated compliments with Voltaire. and grad- 
ually gathered around him a_ circle — mostly 
Frenchmen—of taste and culture, almost of gen- 
ius, who discoursed with him upon literature 
and philosphy ; upon the origin of the Beautiful, 
the Good and the True. There were recitations, 
concerts and dramatic performances ; there were 
boat excursions upon the lake, and not unfre- 
quent dancing parties in the frescoed ball-room of 
the castle. Nor were graver occupations wanting. 
Frederick learned as much of the art of war as 
books could teach him, studied the science of 
fortification, the modes of attacking and defend- 
ing fortified places, and the like. Moreover he 
wrote the «‘ Anti - Machiavel,” an essay which, 
after having passed under the eye of Voltaire, was 
printed in 1739. Nothing can be more humane 
and philanthropic than the sentiments of this 
treatise. 

‘*The people” (so writes Frederick) ‘“‘ have given to 
themselves princes for, this reason only, that they need 
judges to settle their disputes and protectors to secure 


their property and welfare against greedy neighbors 


| From nothing, therefore, should a prince be farther than 


from looking upon himself as the absolute lord of his sub- 
jects. He is indeed only the first servant of the State. 
All his efforts should be directed to this end—to accom- 
plish something useful and ‘noble for the weal of his peo- 
ple ; tothem must he sacrifice hjs own preferences and in- 
clinations; and thereto he must avail himself of all aids 
of all capable men whom he can win over.” 


War should be waged only for righteous ends. 
And he proceeds to point out what wars are justi- 
fiable on the part of a prince: 


‘** Defensive wars are not the only justifiable ones, but 
also a war for the maintenance of rights which are con- 
tested by a greedy neighbor; even an offensive war, wher 
one sees himself in danger of being wronged by a power- 
fulenemy. In such danger, most unquestionably he may 
take upon himself the hazard of making war.” 


As time passed on, and the health of Friedrich 
Wilhelm declined, he called his son more and 
more to the capital, and committed to his hands 
a larger and larger share in the conduct of public 
affairs. When near his death he laid upon his 
son this solemn and affectionate injunction : 
““The Great Elector brought to our House its 
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beginning and its true prosperity ; my father ac- 
quired the royal dignity ; I have put the country 
and the army in order. Upon you, my dear suc- 
cessor, devolves to maintain what your fathers 
have begun; to secure the pretensions and the 
domains which, by God and the law, belong to 
our House.” Frederick accepted the charge, in 
a wider sense than his father had in mind. 
* % * * + 

Frederick was in his twenty-eighth year .when 
he acceded to the crown of Prussia. He was of 
middle stature, slender figure, but vigorous and 
active, with fresh complexion, fair hair and keen 
blue eyes—‘‘ the most beautiful pair of eyes in 
Europe,” was said of them long afterward. The 
portrait which we have of Frederick at twenty- 
eight bears little resemblance to the bent, with- 
ered, snuff-begrimed old man of forty years later. 
His manners were engaging, and his conversation, 
in French, ready and fluent. Of German he knew 
little, and for it cared less. ‘‘ He had German 
enough,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ to scold his servants, 
or to give the word of command to his grenadiers, 
but his grammar and pronunciation were ex- 
tremely bad ; and he found it difficult to make 
out the meaning even of the simplest German 
poetry.” His latest’ German biographer, and 
eager eulogist, says that ‘he spoke German like 
a foreigner.” Macaulay uses precisely the same 
words of his French, and we think with far less 
accuracy. ‘* Every youth of rank,” says Macau- 
lay, “‘ was taught to speak and write French. 
Even Friedrich Wilhelm thought it necessary 
that his children should know French.” He had 
a French nurse, and afterward French attend- 
ants ; his chosen companions in early manhood 
were French. ‘The wish,” continues Macaulay, 





“perhaps, dearest his heart, was that he might 
rank among the masters of French rhetoric and 
poetry.” That he possessed a keen intellect is 
questioned by no one; and it is incredible that 
with all his opportunities, his capacity and his 
industry, he should not have been able to master | 
the language which he used almost exclusively 
every day of his life. That he never produced 
any great work is satisfactorily accounted for by 
Macaulay: ‘‘ Nature, which had bestowed upon 
him, in a large measure, the talents of a captain 
and administrator, had withheld from him those 
higher and rarer gifts, without which industry 





Jabors in vain to produce immortal eloquence and 
song.” 

During the two or three years which preceded | 
the accession of Frederick, men had come to the 
conviction that his reign would mark a new era | 
for Prussia. Most men looked for an Augustan 
age in Germany, of which Frederick should be 
tha Maecenas. Nobody seemed to have dreamed 
that he was destined to rank as one of the six 








great captains of the world. They had yet to 
learn that he was destitute of any scruples as to 
the ends at which he aimed, or the means of at- 
taining those ends. There is a constitution or 
condition of the eye which we call ‘ color-blind- 
ness.” Of Frederick we may say that he was 
‘* right-and-wrong-blind.” 

Frederick lost no time in making it clearly un- 
derstood that he was to be King in a sense far 
wider and quite as strict as Friedrich Wilhelm 
had been. When his generals came to congratu- 
late him, he assured them that he held them as 
dear and esteemed them as highly as their de- 
ceased leader had done ; but he gave them to un- 
derstand that there was to be no more of those 
**accustomed brutalities,” which many of them 
were wont to exercise toward their subordinates 
and toward civilians in general. He admonished 
all official personages that they must have a single 
eye to the welfare of the country, and if their 
own personal interest should seem to conflict with 
the general good, the latter must always have the 
preference. 

King Friedrich Wilhelm was hardly buried 
before the ‘‘ Giant Guards,” which had cost so 
much money, and whose extraordinary privileges 
had occasioned so many heart-burnings in the rest 
of the army, were summarily disbanded. He 
would have no ‘special favorites who could be pre- 
sumed to influence him. ‘This was especially dis- 
tasteful to the foreign ambassadors, one of whom 
mournfully complained that there was nobody 
about the King whom one could use to get what 
he wanted ; and as for ambassadors themselves, 
‘‘they are of less account than in any other 
court.” 

On August 2d, 1740, two months after the 
death of Friedrich Wilhelm, the oath of alle- 
giance to Frederick was formally administered at 
the castle in Berlin. When the public ceremony 
was over, the King stepped out upon the balcony 
and gazed at the multitudes thronging below. 
He stood there for half an hour, lost in thought, 
without speaking a word. His biographer will 
have it that it was then and there decided what 
course of foreign policy he would pursue in a 
crisis which must arise. The essential point was 
this: Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, was near 
the point of death. The significance of the fact 
lay in this, that Charles was the last male scion of 
that great House of Hapsburg to which so many 
crowns had fallen, and who had come to be prac- 
tically, though not nominally, the hereditary Em- 
perors of Germany, for the Electors had for a long 
time chosen a Hapsburg to wear the imperial 
crown. By immemorial law these various Aus- 


trian dominions followed the male line, upon the 
failure of which they would pass to different 
The daughter of Charles, Maria Theresa, 


heirs. 
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was the wife of Francis of Lorraine. To secure 
for her this great possession had for years 
been the object of Charles. At last in 1724 he 
put forth a ‘‘ Pragmatic Sanction,” or authorita- 
tive rescript vesting in her the succession to all 
the hereditary dominions of the House of Haps- 
burg. The new law of succession was ratified by 
the Estates of all the dominions which composed 
the great Austrian Monarchy. There were sev- 
eral persons who had apparent hereditary right to 
one part or another of these dominions. Every 
one of these formally renounced his claim in favor 
of Maria Theresa. All the great Powers of Eu- 
rope—England, France, Spain, Russia, Poland, 
Sweden, Denmark, the German Empire and Prus- 
sia—pledged themselves by solemn treaty to main- 


tain inviolate the Pragmatic Sanction. Yet every- | 


body knew, or might have known, that all these 
renunciations and treaties were not worth the 
paper upon which they were written; that the 
Kings of France and Spain, the Electors of Ba- 
varia and Saxony, were waiting only for the death 
of Charles VI. to clutch in the 
spoils of Austria. 

That Prussia would then appear as a claimant 
was hardly thought of. Any possible claim that 


at some share 


more than this, that some ten generations ago one 
of the Brandenburg Electors and the Silesian Duke 


_of Liegnitz had entered into an Lrbeverbriide- 


rung (Heritage-brotherhood), by which, in case 
the line of either should become extinct, the 
other, or his heirs, should succeed to the patri- 
mony. The Silesian line became extinct in 
1675; but the German Diet refused to recognize 
the validity of the Zrbeverbriiderung, which 
would have given half of Silesia to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and the Hapsburgs took pos- 
Of so little value did the Silesian claim 
come to be, that toward the close of his life the 
(ireat Elector was glad to give it up to Austria 
in exchange for the little Principality of Schwei- 
bus. But the Austrians managed to convince the 
young heir to the Elector that they had acted un- 
der a misapprehension in ceding Schweibus, and 
got from him a promise to restore it when he came 
to the Electorship. The retrocession was made 
in 1695. Casuists even then argued that Schwei- 
bus, the consideration for which the Silesian 
claim had been surrendered, having been given 
back to Austria, the original Silesian claim came 
into force again. But neither Friedrich I. nor 
Friedrich Wilhelm appear to have made any 


session. 


she might once have had seemed to have been | formal claim upon Silesia, though it is quite 
nullified long ago. 


They had never amounted to | probable that the latter had it in his mind when 
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FREDERICK 


he enjoined his son to ‘‘ secure the pretensions 
and the domains which, by God and the law, be- 
long to our House.” Here is the sum and sub- 
stance of the pretensions of Frederick to Silesia. 

As soon as tidings came of the death of Charles 
VI., Frederick called to him Count Podewils and 
General Schwerin, the councilors in whom he put 
most trust, and unfolded to them his design. 
The substance of what he said to them is thus 
told by himself: ‘‘I propose to you a problem to 
solve. If one has a good opportunity, shall he 
make use of it, or shall he not? I am all ready 
with my troops and everything else. If I do not 
avail myself of my advantage, all men will see 
that I have in my hands an implement which I 
do not know how to use. If I do use it, they will 
laud my skill.” Podewils mistrusted the scheme, 
which he thought involved innumerable hazards ; 
but finding his remonstrances of no avail, he said, 
mournfully, to Schwerin: ‘‘ The flame grows hot- 
ter instead of decreasing. ‘To us, under the cir- 
cumstances, remains only the glory of obedience.” 
Immediately after the death of her father, Maria 
Theresa was crowned “ King of Hungary.” Fred- 
erick sent her the most amicable greetings. He 
would be most gladly happy to be able to act in 
her interests, ‘‘but for that he must be placed in 
a position to do so”— that is, the claims of Prus- 
sia must be recognized. The Austrian ministers 
replied, thanking him for his kindly feelings to- 
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AT MOLLWITZ. 


Majesty the King, but “ there was no 
use of talking about by-gone matters.” 

Vague suspicions as to the hostile purposes of 
Frederick began to spring up. The Marquis 
d’Adomo, Austrian Ambassador at Berlin, shook 
his head sagely, remarking, ‘‘ The Prussian troops 
are all very fine, but the Austrians have smelt 
powder.” Count Gotten, whom Frederick had sent 
to Vienna to report about affairs, was so impressed 
by the self-confidence of the Austrian Court, that 
the best thing he had to say+eto his master was 
that “‘ perhaps he might come out of the affair 
with honor.” The French, who were openly mus- 
tering against Austria, sought an alliance with 
Frederick, who told them that he was ready for 
service, but ‘“‘only as a second Gustavus Adol- 
phus ”—that is, as an equal ally, who must look 
out for his own interests, and those of his State 
and his people. 

The Austrian Court seems to have taken for 
granted that whatever Frederick had in mind, no 
active operations would be commenced until 
Spring. They were taken completely by surprise 
when, without any declaration of hostility, Fred- 
erick, on December 16th, 1740, crossed the Sile- 
sian frontier with a force of about 20,000 men. 
On that evening he scrawled a jubilant dispatch 
to Podewils : 

‘¢ My Dear Popewti1s: I have passed the Rubicon, col- 
ors flying and drums beating. My troops are full of spirit ; 
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officers, of ambition; and our generals are hungry 


Everything goes according to our wishes, and 


the 
for glory. 
I have reason to expect the best possible from this enter- 
prise. A sure instinct, the cause of which I know 
not, predicts good fortune for me, and that I shall not ap- 
pear at Berlin without having shown myself worthy of the 
blood from which I sprang, and of the brave soldiers 


whom I have the honor to command 

The Austrian troops in Silesia were too few to 
offer any resistance ; they could only throw them- 
selves into some fortified places. The capital, 
the great city of Breslau, had gained the right to 


exclude any Austrian garrison from its walls, and | 


in case of need to defend itself by its own citizens. 
The Austrian troops now sought admittance. 
This was strongly opposed by one party of the 
burghers, and as strongly urged by the other 
party, who succeeded in procuring the admission 
of the Austrians. But before the city could be 
placed in a position for defense, Frederick, at the 


head of a strong force, appeared, January Ist, | 


before its walls. He promised to maintain the 
neutrality of the city ‘‘so long as the present 
conjuncture lasted.” The offer was gladly re- 
ceived, and two days after the Prussians took 
possession of Breslau “for a few days.” Those 
few days have not yet come toan end. To the 
Austrians only remained the fortresses of Glogau, 
srieg and Reisse, which were soon closely block- 
aded, and before the month was over Frederick 
returned to Berlin to receive the congratulations 
of his subjects. This apparent conquest of Silesia 
had been only a military promenade. 

sut this was only the beginning of the end. 
Spring had not fairly opened before Maria The- 
resa collected considerable from other 
parts of her dominions, and sent it to the relief of 
the beleaguered fortresses. Frederick hurried back 
to Silesia to oppose them. On April 10th, 1741, 
the armies came in sight of each other at the lit- 
tle hamlet of Mollwitz, not far from Brieg. The 
forces were nearly equal—some 22,000,men on 


a force 


each side. The Austrians had a decided prepon- 
derancy in cavalry; the Prussians, in infantry. 
The Prussian 
cavalry, led by Frederick in person, were worsted, 
some of them breaking into wild flight, Frederick 
being swept along with them. He thought the 
battle a lost one. He rode from the field with the 
hope, say some, to bring up his more distant 
troops, and with them aid to secure the retreat 
of the remnant of his beaten army. Others have 
it that he fled in affright. At all events, he saw 
nothing more of the battle, and had no share in 
the victory which crowned his arms. The 
fantry, under Schwerin, stood like a rock. 


The action opened about noon, 


in- 


Re- 


solved to ‘‘ win the battle or not to survive its 
loss,” he led his men into the tumult of the cay- 
They ad- 


alry fight, which was not yet over. 
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vanced with even step, as if ona parade-ground. 
Horse and foot melted away before the terrible 
quick-fire of the Prussians, and as the sun was 
going down the Austrians were in full flight. 
The victory was a complete one ; but it cost both 
sides dearly. Each had lost more than a quarter 
of the numbers with which it went into action. 

The rout at Mollwitz was the signal for a gen- 
eral onslaught upon Maria Theresa. The oppos- 
ing claimants to the Hapsburg succession made 
common cause against her. Of all these, the 

claims of Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, had 
| the most ostensible ground. He was the husband 
of the elder sister of Maria Theresa, and save for 
the Pragmatic Sanction, his wife stood before 
Maria Theresa. Supported by France, he got 
himself crowned as King of Bohemia, and the 
German Electors chose him Emperor, as Charles 
VII. All Europe was now divided into ‘“ Prag- 
matics” and ‘ Anti-Pragmatics.” Both parties 
sought the aid of Frederick, who would rather 
/have joined himself with the former, if they 
would make it worth his while. They could not 
| or would not do this, and early in June, 1741, he 
_entered into a league with France and her con- 
federates. Maria Theresa even seemed inclined 
to conciliate Frederick, and early in October an 
arrangement was entered into by which the Aus- 
trians were to evacuate the greater part of Silesia, 
and thus be able to take an active part against 
the Anti-Pragmatics. Frederick took advantage 
of the departure of the Austrian troops to swn- 
mon a convocation of the Prelates, Magnates anu 
Estates of Silesia. They assembled in the Coun- 
cil-house of Breslau, and on the 8th of Novem- 
ber took the oath of fealty to him as their King 
and Duke. 

But the agreement between Frederick and 
Maria Theresa did not result in a definite treaty. 
She had entered into it with the design of sepa- 
rating Frederick from the Other allies so as to be 
able to meet them with her whole force. Her 
position seemed the better one. #France and Ba- 
varia, With whom Saxony had now united, held 
late in the Autumn nearly all, of Bohemia; but 
Maria Theresa was undisturbed in the greater 
part of her monarchy, and forced back her ene- 
mies at all points. 

It was far from the interest of Frederick that 
Maria Theresa should get the full upper hand of 
her present enemies, for he knew perfectly well 


that in this event she would turn all her force 
against him. The sword of Prussia must be 
thrown into the scale to restore the balance. The 


Anti-Pragmatics were eager to avail themselves of 
his indispensable support, which he was quite 
ready to give. 
formed. 


A plan of campaign was soon 
The Austrians must be threatened by 
| strong forces in every quarter, while the main com- 
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bined army under Frederick should move upon 
Vienna. Frederick forced his way into Southern 
Moravia, and the inroads of the Prussian cavalry 
reached almost to Vienna. But he was ill-sup- 
ported by his allies. Some of them put forth little 


or no effort ; others grew jealous, and began to | 


intrigue against him; and he was glad to get out 
of his position in Moravia without serious harm. 
‘He fell back into Bohemia, where he awaited the 
only thing which could fully relieve him from his 
difficnlties—a great and successful battle. 

He had not long to wait in a position some 
fifty miles south-east of Prague, his centre being 
at the little hamlet of Chotusitz, near the town 
of Czaslau, whither Maria Theresa, eager to pun- 
ish the Prussian King—who, she averred, had 
‘‘for the second time treacherously assailed her ” 
—had sent a large part of her best troops, under 
command of Prince Charles of Lorraine, brother 
of her husband. 

Both sides were eager for battle. ‘The action 
commenced, as at Mollwitz, with a sharp cavalry 
engagement, in which the Austrians had the best 
of it at several points. Their horse and foot 
furiously assailed the firm ranks of the Prussian 
infantry. 
fury of the attack had spent itself. Then, plac- 
ing himself at the head of his fresh reserves, 
he gave the order to advance. Before noon the 
enemy were completely driven from the field. In 
this, his second great battle, Frederick retrieved 
the reputation which he had lost at Mollwitz. He 
himself modestly ascribes the victory to the valor 
of his army, and notably to Prince Leopold of 
Dessau, who was made a field-marshal on the bat- 
tle-field. 
played the highest qualities of a great captain. 

This great reverse decided Maria Theresa to 
offer peace to Frederick upon his own terms. He 
had not the slightest scruple about leaving his 
allies in the lurch, as he knew they would have 
left him if occasion served. On July 28th, 1742. 
the Treaty of Breslau was signed ; Maria Theresa 


Frederick looked calmly on until the | 





made over to Prussia nearly the whole of Silesia, | 


together with the Countship of Glatz. Frederick 


engaged to remain neutral in the further contest 
between Maria Theresa and the Anti-Pragmatics. | 
The acquisition of Silesia was an important one | 


for Prussia. It had an area of about 15,000 square 
miles, with a population of 3,500,000, thus in- 
creasing the territory of the kingdom by about 
one-third, and its population by fully a half. Si- 
lesia was fully half Protestant, and a decided ma- 
jority of the inhabitants were inclined toward 
Prussia rather than toward Austria. Frederick’s 
wise and tolerant conduct toward his new subjects 
won them over completely ; and from his day to 
ours Brandenburg itself has not been more thor- 
oughly Prussian than Silesia. 





COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

** COMPOSITE” photography is a device which 
first came into notice three or four years ago. A 
sitter is posed before the camera, which is adjusted 
to give a large picture of the sitter’s face. The 
positions of the eyes and lips are marked on the 
ground glass, and then the plate is exposed per- 
haps for one-tenth of the usual time. 

Another sitter then replaces the first, and the 
eyes and lips being made to correspond with the 
marks on the ground glass, another brief expos- 
ure of the same plate is made. The process is re- 
peated with eight other persons, and the plate 
is then developed. 

The result is a picture in which the common 
characteristics of all the sitters are strongly 
marked, while individual peculiarities are only 
faintly shown. There are some exceptions to 
this rule, however, as a blonde person with a 
very smooth skin will counteract the effect of 
many darker and more wrinkled faces. Hence 
the composite portrait of a group of persons of 
different ages appears younger than the average 
of the sitters’ ages. 

The first face taken is also found to be more 
strongly impressed than the others, if the expos- 
ures are equal. 

The method may be of value in establishing 
definite national or local types. It is at any rate 
an interesting subject of study. Applied to por- 
traits of the same person drawn by different art- 
ists, it is probable that composite photography 
may give a more correct representation of the 


| original than is afforded by any one of the pict- 
But one can see that he himself dis- | 


ures. In this way several ‘‘ new” portraits of 
Washington and other celebrated persons have 
been obtained. 

When applied to autographs, it is claimed that 
this method serves to establish perfectly charac- 
teristic signatures. It may thus be of great serv- 
ice in the detection of forgeries. 





Far happier are the dead, methinks, than they 
Who look for death, and fear it every day. 
—Lucilius. 
CHINESE SAYINGS.—Some of the ordinary ex- 
pressions of the Chinese are very sarcastic and 
characteristic. A blustering, harmless fellow. 
théy call a “‘ paper tiger.” When a man values 
himself overmuch, they compare him to “a rat 
falling into a scale and weighing itself.” Over- 
doing a thing, they call ‘‘a hunchback making a 
bow.” <A spendthrift they compare to a rocket 
which goes off at once. Those who expend their 


charity on remote objects, but neglect their fam- 
ily, are said “‘to hang a lantern-on a rope, which 
is seen afar but gives no light below.” 
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removed. No. 17 broke the line of 
plain, uniform houses by being lower, 
and standing further back from the 
street, than they. The space between 
‘(THE SERVANT STOOD IN THE DOOR-WAY, WITH AN INQUIRING it and the sidewalk was railed in, and 
CR CEES HE Oe ae Ce.” had at some time been cultivated ; 
the grass now, however, looked sickly ; 
: ee er ae eee the two standard rose-trees, in their green boxes 
IN A QUIET STREET. on either side of the little gate, had neither 
flowers nor buds, and whatever was in the two 
Sopny drew a long breath when they came at | small box-edged beds did not distinguish itself 
last to No. 17. She leaned a little more heavily | but by looking dusty and untidy. 
on Andrew’s arm, as if renouncing all personal| ‘‘ What possibilities, though!” said Sophy to 
care for her equilibrium while the contemplation | herself, with a thought to her big petunia-beds 
of that most interesting of all houses should go | at home, her balsams and portulacas, Flowers 
en. Andrew supported her sturdily, and his throve for her. 
light-gray eyes and her slate-blue ones strayed ‘‘Tsn’t it queer,” remarked Andrew, ‘about 
with an expression of mingled curiosity and pleas- | the windows ? Do you notice, Sophy ? ? They 
ure from the scraper to the little mansard-windows | are clearly not meant to see through.” 
and back again. Sophy’s glance became at once intent on them. 
*‘Isn’t it nice !” said she, at last. They differed from their neighbors by being 
“Isn’t it, though !” said he. | framed heavily in stone, the cornice of each arch- 
They stood in a quiet, narrow little street ;| ing and eaving over a carved head, a grimly 
they could scarcely hear the noise from the smiling lion ; the lower ones were paned partly 


crowded thoroughfare not more than two blocks | with stained, partly with ground, glass; those of 
Vol. XXIX., No, 3—20. 
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the first story were entirely of ground glass ; the 
blinds of the attic-windows were closed. 

‘IT wonder why?” said Sophy, not wholly 
pleased. “Do you know who lived here be- 


oo 
fore ? 


és No. 
wanted to be rid of it in a hurry. 
If any one had 


Only that whoever owned the house 
That is how 
we happen to get it, you know. 
told me of such luck, I just shouldn't have be- 
it. 

‘Jswt it delightful !” said Sophy. He didn’t 
answer, but swung his umbrella in such a fashion 


” 


lieved 


that it expressed his sentiment more clearly than 
English. 

‘* Now, love,” he said, when he had pushed 
open the gate for her and rung, ‘1 mustn’t stop 
any longer.” He consulted his watch. ‘‘ Bless 
me! I must be off, or old Plummer will be——” 

‘** Well, don’t delay a second, then,” said Sophy, 
nervous for him. ‘* What does he say when he is 
that way? No, never mind telling. Run along, 
dear !"— and she watched her young husband’s 


slender proportions diminishing down the quiet 


street, until the corner cut him from sight. 

Her spirits then fell as much as a sensible, 
young person’s can in so short a space as half a 
What a shame that he should have to 
leave, when it would have been so pleasant to go 
over that dear little house together! But with 
that sense of disappointment upon her, the house | 


minute. 


all at once did not look so dear or so pretty as be- 
Clearly, they had been very slovenly, un- 
What did any 

one mean, she wondered, examining from a little 
distance a mass of broken blue-and-vyellow flower- 
pots mixed with clods of dry earth falling away 
from the long roots of a blackening plant, by 
dropping things like that from off their window- 
ledges, and never picking them up to see if they | 
might not be glued together and turned to some 
use ? 
She had time, too, while waiting for the door | 
to be opened, to think thoughts of severest dis- | 
upproval about the windows. Why should one 
wish to shut out the light of heaven in that way ? 
Ilow could any one not care to know what went 
on in his own street, or object to his neighbors 
seeing what his front drawing-room was like ? 
Those windows should be changed at once, or if 


fore. 
thrifty people inhabiting it last. 


not at once, as soon as convenient—for, of course, 
the house itself being so very expensive, she must 
be careful of Andy’s money. 

‘“ Why do they keep one waiting like this ?” 
she began to fret, having exhausted the freshness | 
of that interest. She pulled the bell again, not 
as Andrew had done, but so that, when, having 
drawn it out to its utmost capacity, she let the 
handle fly back, she could hear a wild peal echo- | 


ing through the silent, unknown regions within. | 











T STREET. 
That is sure to bring somebody,” said she, sat- 
isfied thus far at the result of her energy. But 


the bell had such a cheerless sound as it very 
gradually lessened, and with a dying persistence 
kept sounding on and on, long after one would 
have thought a bell must have exhausted itself, 
that, ** What a disagreeable bell !” she exclaimed. 
** What people can they have been to tolerate a 
residence like that! It shall be changed at once, 
or, at least,” she sighed, ‘* as soon as convenient.” 
She listened ; the bell was still faintly giving forth 
its half- mournful, half- petulant summons. It 
made her distinctly uncomfortable to hear it ; no 
common bell could ring so long—what ailed it ? 

And still no one came. She tried, in midst of 
her impatience, to form some possible image of 
the inside of that sealed house, but her imagina- 
tion could not take her far; it stopped at a green- 
reps sofa and chairs, such as she had once seen in 
a furnished house she went over with a friend, 
then in the same joyous circumstances as she at 
this moment—newly married, that is to say, and 
in search of a proper field for housekeeping. A 
green-reps sofa, and on the mantel-piece two tall 
candelabra with crystal pendants, a foot-stool be- 
fore each of the arm-chairs, something in Berlin 
She turned with a start; 
had opened so quietly, she had not heard it. 

** What a horrid, unnatural door !—it must be 
changed !” she had time to think before she 
the person who had 
The hall was almost dark, the door- 
light being of thick stained glass, and the window 
it presumably received the day 
The woman who stood well inside the 


wools the door 


could quite distinguish 


opened it. 


from which 
blinded. 
threshold must have been in black, for as Sophy 
gazed she received a fantastic impression of there 
being just two pale hands and a pale face floating 
against a dull black atmosphere. The hands 
seemed thin and bony, the face rather hollow, 
the eyes—a dim, glassy glate flashed upon her 
from the spot where she looked for them ; but 
that, though it sent an icy chill through her xt 
the moment, proved, on further observation, to be 
the effect of spectacles. The face might not be 
more than forty or forty-five, yet, when the lips 
moved, as if to speak, they disclosed a mournful 
gap in the upper row of teeth. 


‘* Are you in charge ?” asked Sophy, nervous in 


| spite of herself, as she stepped across the thresh- 


old, and felt how much chillier, unaccountably, 
the air was indoors than out. 
** So to speak,” answered the pale head, softly. 
It seemed to have gone just as much further 
back as Sophy had come forward, and she could 
still distinguish no outline of shoulders, or any- 
thing but that floating sallowness of face and 
hands. 
** Well, I am the lady,” said Sophy, firmly, and 
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her good sense coming to the rescue of her nerves, 
che stepped in, and giving a tug to the tassel- 
string of the dark blind that masked the hall- 
window, made it fly up, and through the ground | 
glass came light enough to lend the head and 
hands a body clothed in straight folds of lustre- 
less black. 

Sophy surveyed it with a feeling of relief which 
she hoped the other did not appreciate. 

‘My husband thinks of buying this house,” 
che said. “I am going to look over it. You 
needn’t come, please. I shall find my way quite 
easily. I can call if I want you, you know.” 

She gave a rapid, circular glance to the little 
hall, and when she turned to ask some practical 
preliminary question about the heating and light- 
ing, she found herself alone. 

| will put that person out-of-doors at once,’ 
she decided, wondering how that person could 
have melted down the back stair-way so quietly, 
‘or as soon as I can find some one else.” 

The hall-way was not like that of the other 
house, her one ideal of a furnished house for a 
newly married couple. Firstly, it had not that 
pleasing air of expecting visitors ; the servant was 
very evidently in charge only, so fo speak, as she 
had said, for certainly everything must be just as 
it had been left by the former lodgers or owners 
on their departure—a hurried one, the disorder 
would seem to indicate, 

The dust of several weeks lay upon the yellow 
marble tablet which, supported upon slender, 
carved, inward-curving gilt legs, supported in its 
turn a gold-framed mirror that reached almost up 
to the ceiling, that ceiling tinted delicately, and 
stuccoed, and touched here and there with dim 
gold. Dust blurred the carpet and the wood- 
work. A round, Indian- looking lantern hung 
near the door—a thing of tarnished filigree and 
glass, which, when lighted, might glare like rich 
rubies and emeralds, but for the moment looked 
dark and dispirited enough. The card - basket 
under the mirror had been upset, and a few 
dusty bits of pasteboard lay scattered on the yel- 
low marble and the floor. In the corner, on a 
slender stand, to whose equilibrium the slightest 
inadvertency must be fatal, stood a tall, painted 
vase crowded with long-dead flower-stalks ; the 
dry petals of some score of gorgeous speckled 
lilies lay thickly strewn on the floor about it, and 
the jar over which Sophy bent curiously emitted 
a faint, nauseating odor that made her start back 
frowning and wrinkling up her short pink nose 
with a muttered “ Pah !” 


Altogether it was disappointing. Sophy dis- 


covered now that she had unconsciously been 
looking forward to a neat, bright oil-cloth on the 
stairs, and a respectable umbrella-drain, and a 
rack with lots of pegs. 


There was something 
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else about the place, the dawning consciousness of 
which made her uncomfortable. 

Without stopping to pursue her investigations 
on the ground-floor, she climbed the stairs. 
that whiff of stagnant water and festering 
seemed to follow her dim her 
least as much as Andrew's absence. 

The upper hall-way was rather dark, though 
the doors giving on to it stood all more or less 
open. Sophy pushed past a half-drawn portiere, 
and found herself in a bedroom. She stood still, 
and made an astonished, disgusted survey of the 
disorder. 

The windows were those seen from the street, 
opaque, white glass, sown with little clear stars, 
through which the light came brighter, but which 
could searcely serve as points of outlook. The 
sunshine was further interdicted by thin lace 
curtains, and hangings of a pale-blue silky stuff 
dotted with rosebuds. The same stuff was gath- 
ered across the two doors and covered the little 
sofa and chairs, low-standing pudgy pieces of 
furniture, luxurious withal, soft and springy, and 
rolling easily on their 


Sut 
lilies 


and pleasure, at 


casters. The walls—vieu.sr 
rose, though Sophy didn’t call it that—boasted 
half a dozen water-colors, landscapes, each no 
larger than your hand, but mounted on an enor- 
mous mat, and framed in a narrow rim of gold. 
The bed, upholstered and curtained with that 
same flowery blue, was tumbled and unmade, the 


sheets and coverlet hanging drearily down over 
one edge of it, and dragging on the floor, So it 


must have stood for weeks, thought Sophy, in 
deep wonder, and started forward suddenly and 
lifted from the white bear-skin by the bedside 
two little forsaken slippers. These she examined 
closely, trying to build up some theory concern- 
ing them; but vainly—they were small and blue 
and dainty, and the foot that shaped them must 
have been an arched and a plymp one, that was 
all. She let them drop, and turned about, chilly, 
uncomfortable and puzzled. That same faint, sick- 
ening smell of decay made her seek its cause ; on 
the little table, amid a multitude of confused, 
dusty things, was a large bow] of dead roses. 

In the grate, she now noticed, were ashes and 
charred ends of wood, and what could easily be 
recognized as burned letters, for unconsumed 
scraps of note-paper peeped between the bars and 
lay on the unswept hearth beside the poker, which 
one must fancy having been dropped where it lay, 
after a hurried attempt to thrust those accusing 
letters deeper into the long-dead flame that had 
reduced them to that black, uncompromising 
ruin. 

Why accusing ?—why hurried ? Sophy did not 
know; it was just an impression, but certainly 
everything did seem to speak of a feverish haste— 
it looked like flight, almost. Why should the 
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1, Revytion Viol. 2 Snake-charmer’s Flageolet. 3. Hindso Kingri. 4. Hurak, or Hindoo Drum. 5. Tyrolese Three-stringed 
iolin, 6. German piteh-wpe. 7. Indian Bell. 8. Yueh-chin, Chinese Guitar. 9. Laos Organ. 10. Murchang, or Hindoo 
Jew’s-harp. 11. Spindle Violin. 12. Sarunga, or Viol. 13 Uhr-nsien, Chinese Viol. 14. Hsiang-ti, Chinese Flageolet. 
15, Kyee-zee, Burmese Gong. 16. Japanese Violin. 17. Ram’s-horn. 18. Kartall, or Hindoo Castanets. 19. Chang, from 
Japan. 20. Indian Drum, 21. German Guitar. 22. Indian Viol. 23, Hindoo Ood, 2%. Hindoo Sitar. 25. Hindoo Karuai, 

26. Hindoo Cheng. 27. Hindoo Shepherd's Pipe, 28. Hindoo Nakkara. 
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table-cloth be jerked half off the table like that, 
endangering the rose- bowl? Why should 


7] 


many things be lying wildly about the floor ; 
Sophy dropped into the nearest chair, and tried 
to collect her thoughts. 
In that dim, close place one seemed to have 


80 


one couldn't 
One 
couldn't tell in what part of the world one was, 


lost all sense of the world outside ; 


suspect its warmth and vellow sunlight. 


nor at what season of 
no natural light. 1 
into a tomb. 


the year; no sound came, 
was like a donbonniére made 
into the broad, 

the 
would 


If she had cared to cast a glance 


low mirror over the mantel, between reflec- 
of the 


caught sight of her own ordinary little face under 


tions Sevres statuette she have 


its home-made bonnet. looking quite pale and ex- 


pressing in every line an eager ** Why ?” 
Yes—why ?—she had thought of it down-stairs, 
these 


appealed to her taste, 


too —why was this house, crowded with 
things, which, little as they 
were undoubted]y costly and fine. offered to her 
It was no mean sum, of 


Andrew's 


husband at that price ? 
little 
meant to do handsomely b 
to lend, but not to 
know that ten times that amount would not have 
paid for all this hateful rosebud finery. That box 


course, a over What father, who 
them, had promised 
she was ignorant not 


50 is 


there, for instance, upset on the floor, with a lot 
of foreign - looking from it— 
wasn’t it thickly inlaid with pearl ? She didn’t 
like it herself; but it must be sinfully expensive. 
However, she must see all before coming to any 


beads scattering 


conclusion. She passed from the other door into 
a large dressing-room, distinguished by the same 
characteristics as what she had seen already—dust 
and disorder, yet a singular elegance, distinctly 
feminine. And dead flowers everywhere, and that 
unwholesome air. 

The upper floor was entirely dark ; she had to 
grope for a window and throw open the blinds to 

e all. 


rather bare and not 


see at They seemed to be servants’ rooms, 
suggesting her at all—her of 
Satisfied of that, Sophy scarcely 


elanced at them, and came back to the first story. 


rest 


the blue shoes. 


What she saw in the other two rooms brought no 
expression of relief into her grave little face. She 
then descended the next flight of stairs, and when 
she had seen everything she sank on a maroon 
satin pouf, feeling miserable. 

She sat thinking for some time, with wide eyes, 
afraid almost to stir, and impelled every now and 
then to look over her shoulder; then, suddenly, 
with heroic resolution, leapt up, pushing back the 
pouf with such violence that it upset several 
chairs and a jardiniére ; went to the windows, one 
after the other, and after a brief, determined 
struggle with each, had every one of them wide 
And the air and light came pouring in 


open. 
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from astonished garret to basement. Then she 
looked about for something large enough—yes, 
that little bath-tub in the dressing-room would 
do. And into it went all the flowers and all the 
stagnant water. 

That was better, but by no means well. Still, 
some spell seemed snapped with the human noises 
falling on the brooding silence, the fresh air dis- 
pelling that smell of dissolution. Sophy, indeed, 
could scarcely think now, as she pushed things 
vigorously into their places, why she had had 
that creepy feeling when she came into the blue 
room—what had given her the impression that 
everything had a guarded, secretive look—thuat 
the poker, if it could, would have jumped up to 
demolish the very ashes of those skeleton letters. 

She took off her bonnet and wrap to set seri- 
ously to work. First, she must get the servant to 
help her carry down-stairs the dead flowers. She 
paused in the door-way a moment to study the 
woman in black before summoning her to assist- 
She was turned half away, polishing a 
copper tea- kettle; there was nothing about her 
that Sophy could now detect to justify the un- 


ance, 


pleasant impression she had produced. 

“What said Sophy. 

The spectacles lifted themselves slowly, and the 
answer came : ** Chisholm.” 

** Chisholm ?— Mrs. ? Ah, Well, Mrs. 
Chisholm, I wish you would come up-stairs and 
The house is in a shameful condition 

shameful !” she proceeded, severely, as she 
mounted the stairs with Chisholm at her heels. 
**T don’t understand such neglect. The dust 
an inch thick over everything, and those flowers 
are quite enough to upset one. Don’t you know 
that you might become very ill staying in a place 
like this? It would better to exert 


is your name 7” 


yes. 


help me. 


Is 


have been 


| yourself a little than to run such a risk as that, 


Mrs. Chisholm—besides the moths.” 
‘T’ye answered the 


without a trace of resentment 


not been staying ‘here,” 

black, 
her voice. 

Sophy turned about for an explanation. 

‘7 saw you ring,” Chisholm went on, in her 
soft, monotonous voice, ‘‘ from the house oppo- 
site, and came around by the back way to let you 
in. I shouldn't have cared to stay here all alone,” 
she added, lower, as if to herself. 

| ** But lived here with the former occu- 
pants 7” said Sophy. as they lifted the wreck of 

| lilies and roses and orchids, 

‘ Yes.” 
**Who were they ?” 
«Their 
promptly. 
** How long since they left 7” 
| ** Near a month.” 
| ‘And what was the matter ?” 


woman in 


in 


you 


name was Huggins,” said Chisholm, 
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The spectacles fixed themselves on Sophy’s face 
with an expression of uneasy interrogation. 

“‘T mean,” added Sophy, ‘“‘ why need they | 
leave the house looking so? One would think | 
a lady must have some pride about it. It looks | 
like lunatics up-stairs, I’m sure. But perhaps | 
they were obliged to leave suddenly—in a great | 
hurry ?” 

To this Mrs. Chisholm made no answer ; per- 
haps a sheaf of rushes falling from among the oth- 
ers prevented her hearing ; however that might | 


be, she said, presently, ** They were leaving the 
country altogether, on account of the lady’s 
health,” and Sophy did not think it dignified to 
put any more questions. 

She pinned up her dress, tied a napkin about 
her head and ordered Chisholm to do the same, 
and armed with brooms and dusters, they set to 
work to tidy up the place against Andrew's ad-s| 
vent. 

For several hours they worked steadily, and the | 
little house began to look brighter and cheerier— 
not exactly pleasing to Sophy, but she mustn’t 
let that weigh too much; such a bargain would 
not soon again come in their way, and no doubt 
she could, by persevering attempt, transform the 
house from what it was to something nearer her | 
earlier dream of a honie with Andrew. 

Meanwhile at every turn she came upon bits of 
evidence of her presence : ribbons, worn gloves— 
mostly long, pale-colored ones—odds and ends of 
feminine attire, all with the same faint perfume 
clinging to them. Sophy sniffed at them pen- 
sively, searchingly, with a feeling of causeless dis- 
like, nay, positive repugnance. 

By afternoon she had collected these things in 
a perfumed heap well within the grate; and 
when, after having visited the house from top to 
bottom and failed to find a morsel of anything 
more she could judge to have been specially ers, 
she set a match to it, and saw the offensive trifles 
smolder drearily for a few seconds, then blaze up 
and become undistinguished ashes, she breathed a | 
sigh of relief, and proceeded with her house- 
cleaning, refreshed. 

Her joy was not of long duration. The house 
had taken on a certain respectable orderliness 
which, though far from the perfect freedom from 
speck or stain Sophy hoped in time to adorn it 
withal, would have satisfied many a lesser mé- 
nagére, when in polishing a certain double-paneled 
mirror, set in the turn of the hall stair-way, she 
felt it yield under the pressure of her hand. 
She wondered for a few seconds how she could | 
have broken it, but stared when it divided in the | 
middle, and the two wings swung softly back. 

It opened into a tiny, low-studded, luxurions 
room, lighted from the top; the sky-light was 
- half open, and the fine, soft-toned carpet under it | 














dulled by the rain that must have fallen in 
through it since the house was forsaken. The 
disorder here seemed to have a more desolate 
character even than above; the drawers under 
the book-case that filled the further end of the 
room had been pulled open and left so, as after a 
pillage ; an exquisite little desk, so placed that it 
should receive at once the light from above and 
the warmth from the fire-place, stood open, re- 
vealing its crimson satin lining and a confused 
litter of blank note-paper and envelopes. The 
lid had been so rudely dashed back as to upset 
the inkstand that lay broken on the carpet, the 
centre of a great black stain. 

From a life-long habit of considerateness, So- 
phy stooped to pick up the pieces of glass, so that 
no person should get cut. Among the trifles 
blackened by the accident to the ink-bottle, she 
took up an oval bit of pasteboard which arrested 


her attention; it was dimly recognizable as a 
carte de visite cut to fit some locket; in fact, 


there was near it the bit of gold-rimmed glass 
that had probably fixed it in place. She held it 
to the light; one couldn’t tell much about the 
photographed face ; but on the back of it, still to 
be seen through the wash of ink, were the words : 


“To Lina. Her affectionate husband, Fenix.” 


** Lina !” 

Presently, in one of the many books that lay 
about, she saw that name again, on an envelope 
that seemed meant to mark the place: Lina Bon- 


astelle— Miss Lina Bonastelle—why not Mrs. 
Huggins ? 
She opened other books, thinking to find a 


name on the fly-leaf perhaps; but in vain. Most 
of the books were in a language she did not know, 
it might be French or Spanish or Italian. But 
there were plenty of English ones, too, only not 
such as she was familiar with, she found, when 
she began reading the titl@s of those on the 
shelves—not Dickens nor Cooper. An unfolded 
newspaper, which she picked up from the neigh- 
borhood of a smoking-chair, bore the date of 





some five-and-twenty days before. . 
She found a cigar-end during her investiga- 


tion; and as she looked about for further cir- 


cumstantial evidence of another presence in the 
place than that blue-slippered, delicately scented 
one, she came upon something that for the moment 
made her feel quite ill and faint: a little white 
silk table - cover, heavily embroidered in pale 
colors, lay tumbled upon the floor near the tiny 
round table it must have covered ; and in straight- 
ening it out she perceived that it was stained at 
one end, considerably stained, with a pale-brown- 
ish red, like blood many days after its shedding. 
When Andrew arrived, he found her sitting on 
the stairs, owl-eyed and-wretchedly nervous. But 
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he was in his best mood, and inclined to take the | when he had quieted and cheered her. 


most pleasing, common-sense view of things. 

“© A boudoir, as 1 live!” he exclaimed, in his 
jolliest, most ringing tones, as she took him into 
the room behind the mirror. ‘‘Sophy—Mrs. Bat- 
tledore, Junior, you are going to have a boudoir 
like a duchess !—a place to sulk in, you know, 
that’s what it means. When her lord on his ducal 
knees has offered her a tiara of diamonds, and 
she thinks there ought to have been ear-rings to 
match, she comes in here and reflects what a 
brute he is. And as for those two drops of red 
you are trying to have hysterics over,” he said, 
waving the table-scarf, scornfully, 
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** one can find | 
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**1 call 
this deliciously pretty; and that blue with the 
roses—could anything be more tasteful? And 
that little statue of Love whetting his arrows !” 
A pang shot through Sophy’s heart. She was 
glad she had destroyed the little shoes and the 
perfumed gloves, and said nothing about them. 
As for her misgivings concerning the price of 
the house and its real value, Andrew did not see 
anything in them. THe was sure the knickknacks 
would be more than paid for—but if it was a good 
bargain, why, let them congratulate themselves. 
So she allowed herself to be made easy, and the 
house was bought, and their trunks and packing- 
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a thousand explanations of them. Why, see 
there,” he went on, pointing to the desk, ‘ don’t 
you see that the lock has been wrenched open ? 
Key mislaid, I dare say—no time to call in lock- 
smith—impatient person forces it open with deli- 
cate little hands—gets hurt—catches up the first 
thing to wipe off the blood—and there you are !” 

And, indeed, what satisfied Sophy more than 
the words was that the steel plate about the key- 
hole was found, on examination, full of sharp lit- 
tle embellishments, such as might easily tear the 
finger-tips of any one trying hurriedly to break it 
open. 

**Isn’t it jolly!” said Andrew, looking about 


| boxes were brought into it, and their modest wed- 

ding-presents of silver’ and glass placed well in 
| view on the sideboard. Mrs. Chisholm was re- 
tained, after all ; Sophy found that she improved 
| on acquaintance ; she was very quiet and silent, 
but had clear ideas about her duties. 

While Andrew was with her, Sophy was quite 
contented with her new home. She grew even 
to feel a certain pride in the possession of those 
pretty flower-vases and musical instruments and 
foreign books. She had altered the arrangement 
of the furniture as much as possible, had tried to 
| purge, to exorcise it, so to speak. Her bedroom 
| looked now, as much as it could with antecedents 
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so fond of pink and blue, sober and sedate—like | 


herself. It must be confessed that when Andrew 
thoughtlessly praised something that must have 
been in her taste, that conjecturably weak-minded 
Mrs. Huggins’s, Sophy was set at once to plan- 
ning, in the silence of her little soul, how it 
might be altered past recognition, or got rid of 
entirely. So the porcelain Cupid and several 
other mythological dignitaries found their way to 
the attic ; so the dumpy blue chairs and sofa were 
swaddled in thrifty chintz covers ; so the crystal 
chandelier was dimmed at once, and protected 
from the flies by a bag of green tarlatan. 


And in the forenoon, while she was very busy, | 


she was still happy enough, even though Andy 
had gone to the office. 
did not yet find herself heavy on her own hands. 


And in the afternoon she 


It was with the approach of night that a chill 
uneasiness began to creep through her; chiefly | 


when **Old Plummer” kept Andrew later than 
usual, and tea-time passed, and the cozy had to 
be drawn over the tea-pot, and the muffins sent 
back into the kitchen. Then something strange 
seemed to her to pervade the air, something an- 
tipathetic to warm flesh and blood. 
came through the crevices under the doors, and a 
faint of mold, mixed with a hint of that 
unknown perfume which had been in the forlorn 
Sophy at such 


Long sighs 
smell 


little gloves and bits of ribbon. 
times would sit quite still, instinctively trying to 
make herself small, wishing that Mrs. Chisholm 
would come in, vet not daring quite to lift her 
She always laughed at herself, 
however, as soon as Andrew had got home, and 
begun to tell her the events of the day, while she 
poured his tea. 

Small need to say that though the doudoir had 


voice and eall. 


been put in scrupulous order, it was severely | 


closed in behind its mirrors, and as much as pos- 
sible ignored. Only, as a good housekeeper can- 
not let things go to ruin for want of care, Sophy 
one afternoon took a fine dust-cloth and over- 
came her prejudices so far as to betake herself to 
the little boudoir with the best of housewifely in- 
tentions. 

Her heart stood still as she pushed open the 
narrow glass doors, and looked between them. 
Dear Heaven! how could such a thing be? Was 
she dreaming ? The little room was in exactly 
the same condition as she had first seen it; the 
sky-light open and the carpet under it wet with 
rain; the desk, which she had naturally closed 
and pushed back against the wall, was open and 


in its old place; the drawers under the library | 


were all drawn out in an uneven, disorderly, hur- | 


ried way ; books were lying about ; the table-scarf 
was dragged off the table, in just the old fashion ; 
and in the air floated that same hated yet sweet 


ing before her through the halls at gloaming, 
accompanied by the faintest possible rustle of 
feminine dresses. 

She scarcely krew how she got down into the 
kitchen to Chisholm. She looked like a poor lit- 
tle ghost of herself. 

**Chisholm, have you been up - stairs in the 
boudoir ?” she asked, with a quiver in her voice, 

‘* No, ma’am,” said Chisholm, at once, without 
looking up from the towel she was hemming,. 

‘You said you had rather take care of it your- 
self, on account of the Venetian glass as needs 
such care in dusting.” 

«That is so—but Her voice faltered, and 
she sank into a kitchen-chair, looking hard at 
Chisholm. ‘That person appeared as composed as 
ever, but, somehow, on this occasion a strong 
mistrust of her entered Sophy’s soul. She re- 
flected a few moments, closely watching that 
common, pale, unexpressive face, then rose, hav- 
ing concluded to say nothing further. If she 
told her what she had seen, and the servant knew 
really nothing about it, as Sophy had a sickening 
fear she might not, the woman would, perhaps, 
be scared, and wish to leave her; and she certainly 
couldn’t bear being left alone in that house, she 
was so frightened. And Andrew that night would 
not be home until late, quite late, he had said! 
**Old Plummer ” was exacting night-labor from 
his clerks, as it was the last day in the month. 

Well, she must be as brave as she could until 
he got home; then she would beg him, on her 
knees if necessary, to take her home at once—or 
at least to some respectable boarding-house. 

So she helped Chisholm to get tea ready with 
as much appearance of case as she could assume. 
Then she went up into her own bedroom, and lit 
all the lights, and sat in a low chair with her 
work, to wait for Andrew. 

The time went but slowly. She stitched and 
stitched, and did her best to think of pleasant 
things, but when she looked up to the clock to 
see how many hours had passed, she found it was 
only minutes since she last looked. The house 
seemed to her full of faint noises. Every now 
and then she was made half sick by the sound 
of a muffled tread ‘in the hall below ; her fancy 
would accompany the ghostly footstep up the 
stair-way ; it would seem to stop just outside her 
door; she would strain her senses to catch the 
door-knob beginning to turn slowly—and then 
would realize that the sound was only the blood 
in her own ears. 





At last the hour when Andrew must come drew 
near. He surely couldn’t be much later ; already 
the gilt hand was hard upon twelve. She had 
given up working, her eyes were so tired, and was 
merely listening. At last! At the end of the 


perfume which she had oftentimes fancied fleet- | quiet little street, that was surely his footstep ! 
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She should know it in a thousand. She jumped “7 rang—of course it was I,” said Andrew, 


up joyfully, took her candle, and, freed suddenly 
of all her fear, ran down to meet him. 

In the turn where the mirror stood she stopped. 
It was half open; yet she had closed it tight— 
that she knew surely. ‘The most ordinary inter- 
pretation of the circumstance being the only one 
to present itself to her mind with Andrew’s well- 
known footfall coming up the street, she thought, 
‘‘That treacherous Chisholm—I shall catch her 
at it and burst into the boudoir. 

She could not eyen scream. It stood at the 
further end, a gray thing, against the background 


vow !” 





of gold-lettered books dimly visible in the light | 


from the candle that shook in her hand. The 
outlines of it were rather misty, but after a few 
seconds, to Sophy’s starting eyes it became quite 
clear. The face, framed in a mass of red-gold hair, 
seemed horribly pale; the eyes were large and 
Night and fixed, ringed with a lived hue. They 
were full upon Sophy. with an unblinking, stony 
stare, at which she felt her blood freeze and her 
hair rise. She could not move. The apparition, 


as well, stood quite still, and Sophy dared not | 


withdraw her gaze from it. A whiff of that well- 
known perfume came to her nostrils, mingled 
again with that strange, unpleasant suggestion of 
mold, of extinction. 

She never knew how long she stood so petrified. 
A sound outside made her-turn. Thank God! 
Chisholm, with her lamp, slowly climbing the 
stairs on her way to bed. She gasped her name. 
The servant stood in the door-way, with an in- 
quiring glance. Sophy pointed to the thing. 
Chisholm’s eyes followed her mistress’s hand, then 
returned to her face with a puzzled expression. 

** What is it, ma’am ?” she asked, softly. 

* Do you see nothing ?” whispered Sophy. 

‘«“Where, ma’am ? There ? Just the book-case, 
ma’am.” 

“That 
eyes 

‘There isn’t any one, ma‘am. 
poor thing, are you feeling ill ?” 

And she put her arm around Sophy’s shoulders 
to support her, and drew her to the divan, where 
she forced her to sit. Sophy then saw the tall, 
slight figure move. Without a sound, and still 
with its eyes fixed upon her, it gained the door. 
A strange, malicious, terrifying expression passed 
over the wonderfully beautiful features. Sud- 
denly two rows of ghastly white teeth flashed 
through an evil grin, and when Sophy, who shud- 
dered and closed her eyes tight to shut it out, 
looked again, she and Chisholm were alone, and 
long, shrill peal from the little bell that had so 
jarred upon her nerves that first day rang wildly 
through the house, rousing every least echo 
in it. 


woman, with the hair, and the awful 





Oh, ma’am— 


later, chafing her chilled hands and applying 
salts to her nostrils. ‘* And as for what you tell 
me, you poor darling thing, you have been over- 
working lately, trying to set such a luminous ex- 
ample to heads of households, and you have made 
yourself quite nervous. Chisholm’s told me all 
about it. Of course I don’t mean to be disagree- 
able, dear, but it is all nonsense about the house 
being haunted, and that creature with the hair. 
And you evidently forgot, and hadn’t tidied up 
the place as you supposed. There, drink that, 
little goose, and yow'll feel better. And to-mor- 
row we'll write to one of the girls to come and 
stay with you and cheer you up. Which shall it 
be—Janet or Bab ?” 

It was sister Bab who came, and Sophy was 
presently chaffed and scolded into half disbeliev- 


| ing her own senses; whereby she became a most 














interesting personage to herself, as having a deli- 
cate, nervous organization which must receive 
constant attention and never be overtaxed. 
Andrew, while her pallid, shattered condition 
lasted, brought her home little bunches of flowers, 


; and Bab and he were laboriously cheerful in her 


presence. In afew days she had, in a measure, 
regained her spirits, but on one thing she in- 


sisted : that, if they could not move away at once, 


'at least as soon as an occasion presented itself 


the house should be given up at the same figure 
which had acquired it, else she should think An- 
drew did not care for her, or at least that he 
loved a bargain better. 

So Andrew made it known to the old gentleman 
through whom he had chanced to hear of the 
house that it was again for sale, and with a sigh 
tried to reconcile himself to the hardships attend- 
ing marriage with doves of nervous temperament. 

Sophy did not have to wait very long. It was 
only a few days after the memorable night that 
Bab came to tell her a lady was*below who wished 
to see her about the house. 

She went down at once, with a joyful impulse 
to say all she honestly could in praise of the little 
house where she had been so miserable. The lady 
stood near the mantel-piece, with her back toward 
the door through which Sophy entered.. She was 
dressed in the height of fashion, in a dark street 
costume, glittering with jet. 

When she had been standing there a few sec- 
onds, unnoticed, Sophy coughed slightly. Her 
visitor turned at once, and when her eyes fell 
upon her face, Sophy was obliged suddenly to lean 
on the nearest arm-chair. There was the mass of 
red-gold hair, those were the large light eyes. 

*“T hope I have not inconvenienced you, 
madam,” said a musical voice, ‘‘ by calling so 
early ; but——” 

Sophy, following an ungovernable impulse, 
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had touched the bell, and Chisholm stood in the 
door-way. 

‘Do you see her ?” said Sophy, in a hoarse 
aside. 

Chisholm nodded, gravely. 

An expression of great amusement curved the 
lady’s lips ; two rows of magnificent pearly teeth 
flashed for a second in Sophy’s eyes, then their 
laughter was politely extinguished in a lace hand- 
kerchief, from which was borne to Sophy’s nos- 
trils that charming, familiar fragrance. 

Strangely, as she became less frightened, Sophy 
became more annoyed, She eyed the stranger 
haughtily. She was exquisitely beautiful, not a 
bit pale to-day ; indeed, the deep, soft rose on her 
cheek seemed more than nature. 

She met Sophy’s severe glance without the 
least hint of embarrassment, and went on talking 
in the most business-like manner about her in- 
tended acquisition of the house. 

‘**Oh, no,” she said, when her easy manner had 
restored to the bewildered Sophy a little of her 
vase. ‘*I don’t care to visit the house. I have 
been in it before. Mrs. Huggins was a good friend 
ef mine—an excellent friend. Indeed, that re- 
minds me of a point where, perhaps, you can be 








SEE PAGE 318, 





of assistance to me. When ] 
last was here—it was just be- 
fore Mrs. Huggins left—I lost 
something, which there is just a 
chance you may have found.” 
She opened a jeweled locket 
that hung by a broad ribbon 
about her neck. ‘I mean the 
portrait once contained in this. 
The glass must have fallen out 
with it.” 

Sophy remembered at once, 
and ran up-stairs to get the 
ink-stained effigy. 

‘‘ Ts this it ?” she asked, hand- 
ing it to the stranger. ‘*‘ It was 
black like that when I chanced 
to find it.” 

The stranger took it, and ex- 
amined it with eyebrows arched 
sharply over her luminous light 
eyes, 

** Yes, that is it. But how 
strange !” she went on, as if to 
herself ; ‘‘ how very strange !” 

Presently, however, as if giv- 
ing up the solution to some 
puzzling question, she put it in 
the locket, and shut that with 
a snap. 

‘**T am very much relieved,” 
she said, pleasantly, ‘‘and_ I 
thank you, and hope you will 
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forgive the trouble I have given you. You know 
how one sometimes cares to have a trifle no one 
else can see any use in.” 

As she rose to go she cast her eyes all about the 
altered drawing-room, with an ill-disguised ex- 
pression of disgust; and when they lighted on 
the green tarlatan bags about the crystal sconces 
and chandelier, she muttered, ‘* Bourgeoises !” 

But Sophy did not know French, and Mrs. 
Orrery’s visit (such was the name on the fair 
lady’s card) left her with a heart lighter than it 
had been since the day she first set foot in that 
quiet house in the quiet street. 

It was months, however, before Sophy’s mind 
was quite at rest. She had at last, impatient of 
Andrew’s commonplace explaining away of every 
mysterious circumstance she could recall, deter- 
mined never to refer again to anything relating to 
No. 17, which did not, however, prevent her puz- 
zling over it a good deal at odd moments, when, 
one day, as she was going shopping with one of 
her boarding - house acquaintances, a worldly, 
talkative little person, the gold-red-haired lady 
passed them in an open carriage. 


‘* Who is she ?” said Sophy, eagerly, perceiving | 


that her friend followed her with a face of recog- 
nition as long as she was in sight. 

‘*Don’t you know? Truly? Where have you 
lived all these years ? It is Lina Bonastelle.” 

And at a request for further information she 
went on, volubly: ‘‘She’s an actress. Such an 
You should see her do ‘The Lady of 
the Frozen Heart,’ or ‘ Servirol.”, When she laughs 
in the mad scene in ‘Servirol,’ you are simply 
goose-flesh all over. She has such a romantic 
story, too—but I'll tell you that another day, for 
I must really leave you now. Well, if you must 
have it, in two words, then. She was married 
to Orrery—Hon. Felix Orrery—for a whole year 
before any one knew it. If his Presbyterian uncle, 
on whom rested most of his expectations, had 
known he had married a lady on the stage, you 
see, he would without a doubt have disinherited 
him. It was said, when for nine days or so her 
affairs became town-talk, that she had a house in 
a quiet, out-of-the-way little street, where they 
could meet safely, and be happy undisturbed. 
She managed very cleverly. There was a friend, 
an intriguing little nobody-in-particular, with lots 
of reddish hair like her own, whom she took into 
her confidence, and sometimes left in her place to 
represent her ; they looked enough alike for that, 
and the situation was piguante—Lina enjoying the 
peace of domestic life in her quiet little house, 
while her friend received the troublesome people 
to whom their acquaintance with her from beyond 
the foot-lights seemed to give a kind of claim on 
her leisure. But now the friend turns traitor, and 


actress ! 
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which when Lina discovers, the two women 

quarrel, and Lina’s double threatens exposure, 

which means ruin to Orrery. Lina swallows 

her pride and rage, which, from what one imag- 

ines of her, can’t have been a pleasant dose, and 

does what she can to conciliate and silence her 

enemy, who at once becomes arrogant and exact- 

ing. Lina pays without a murmur the debts 

contracted under her assumed personality—bleeds 

herself to satisfy the creature’s demands. And 

one fine morning, when, having so provided that * 
if the worst comes to the worst her marriage can- 

not be proved, she resolves that patience may be 

safely considered exhausted, and comes to a stand” 
and defies her enemy—it is all in the papers that 

the Presbyterian uncle has died and Felix Orrery 

is his heir.” 

*x * * * * 

«1 see it all now,” said Sophy, suddenly drop- 
pring her work and looking up. 

“See what ?” asked Andrew. 

**She came for the photograph,” went on So- 
phy, thinking aloud. ‘It had his face, and her 
name, and ‘ Your affectionate husband,’ on it, 
and was a proof of their marriage, which would 
be of use to the other woman if she could find it. 
And in her search for it the actress upset the 
little room which I ha@ tidied so carefully (for ] 
had tidied it, as I declared before), and uncon- 
sciously got the things back in the positions fa- 
miliar to her—for she was the Mrs. Huggins, of 
I suppose she was ina 
frightful hurry to get away from the little house 
when her double threatened to tell about it, and 


| I dare say it was when she needed hush-money 


most she sold it. And then, of course, when the 
uncle died, she wanted it back. And Chisholm 
had been her servant, and let her in, pretending 


/ not to see her when I caught her rummaging, 





that night. Oh, I see it-all! And the mistiness 
in the outlines was caused by the smoke from the 
candle she must have blown out when she heard 
me. She seemed floating in the air. I might 
have known that queer smell was the candle. 
And when she saw I was frightened, she put on 
that grisly-ghost expression on purpose — mean 
thing !” 

** Will you kindly tell me, Sophy, what you are 
talking about ?” said Andrew, wondering if she 
had gone mad. 

And Sophy set forth fully her theory about the 
house in the quiet street. 
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MusIcAL instruments are found among the 
rudest nations, and their development from the 
simple beginnings to the elaborate modern articles 


takes every sort of advantage of her situation, | form a study of civilization, and of the constant 























influence of music. The recent Exposition at 
Paris brought together not merely instruments of 
curious shape and power, but performers from all 
countries who could give their native instruments 
full scope and effect. The result was most inter- 
esting, for, in the hands of a performer trained 
to use it, an instrument that in the hands of an 
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Liszt’s improvisation. The anecdote is charming, 
and gives some idea of the musical instinct of 
these people. 

Their music has not the absorbing power of the 
Tziganes ; it is more voluptuous. It is a pleasure 


Sy» 


| to see them in their short jackets, trimmed on the 


unskilled person gave but unsatisfactory sounds | 


may move and thrill where the master - hand 
touches it. Servian musicians, in fine blue coats, 
with white shirts and pantaloons, artistically 
grouped, drew the attention of many, as from 


their tambouras (fine-stringed instruments of all | 


cizes) they drew a slow and melancholy music. 
Tambour and tambourin look alike in print, 
but are very different instruments. Alphonse 
Daudet thus describes Valmajour, the immortal 
tambourinaire : “He was indeed a striking fig- 





ure, his yellow vest over his shoulders, his bright- | 


red sash contrasting with his snowy linen. 


His | 


long, light tambourin hung by a strap from his | 


left arm, and with the hand of that arm he held 
a little fife to his lips, while with his right he 
struc: the tambourin, his face expressionless, one 
foot thrown forward. 
filled space like a strain of cicadas, just adapted 
for this limpid, crystalline atmosphere, where 
every sound vibrates, while*the deep-toned tam- 
bourin sustained the melody and its flourishes.” 


Russian music carries us- back to the Slav 
world. The women wear a red skirt trimmed 


with gold, an apron embroidered in red and blue, 
ashort jacket, white Russian chemise embroidered 
at the wrist, a necklace of stones of different 
colors, a red or white diadem with gold embroid- 
eries on the head. The men wear a black velvet 
sleeveless jacket over the red Russian shirt, a red 
satin cap, with black velvet border, and generally 
high boots. They play the melodies of Glinka 
and T'schaikowsky, and some French music. 
Their concert calls up memories of the steppe, 
tender and dreamy. 

The Roumanian Lautars attracted attention. 
They are gypsies peculiar to Roumania. Prince 
Bibesco, the organizer of the exposition of that 
country, says that Lautar was the name of the 
leader of a famous Bohemian band, known every- 
where for its excellent singing and playing. 
(ireat noblemen summoned them to the festivals 
at their palaces. One day a grandee was enter- 
taining Liszt ; he summoned Lautar, whose per- 
formance astonished the composer. He was so 
carried away by his enthusiasm, that, after drink- 
ing Lautar’s health, he filled his glass with gold 
pieces ; then he sat down to a piano and impro- 
vised one of his finest compositions. Lautar list- 
ened, completely under the charm, Suddenly 
he beckoned to his companions, who took their 
instruments, and, following their chief, repeated 


Small as it was, the fife | 


back with black, and with red on the sleeves, white 
pantaloons with black stripes, a red waistcoat and 
sash ; they are swarthy, black-eyed, have well-kept 
mustaches, little or no beard. Their instruments 
are the violin, violoncello, cymbal, the cobza, a 
short-handled lute of large capacity, and Pan’s 
pipes. The melody is vague, with no determined 


| motif, with an occasional light, bright passage, 


or a strain for dancing. One of their most es- 
teemed pieces is, ‘‘ The Star,” a poem of Alexan- 
dri, set to music by Demetri G. Floresco. 

Mlle. Iona Covaes and her brother Dego, from 
Buda-Pesth, executed czardas on the cymbal with 
wonderful volubility, and won a silver medal. 

The Soudanese execute their strange music on 


_a kind of harp, a double flute, a kind of tam- 
| bourine, and a species of bagpipe, while an Alma 
| . . 

_dancer moves the feet slightly, but swaying the 


| 


body, keeping time with the clink of the waist- 


| bells and castancts. 


China and India are of special interest, as deal- 
ing with regions which were the birthplaces of 


| so many of the instruments in use amongst our- 


selves, changed though these be from their orig- 
inal forms. There seems little doubt, for exam- 
ple, that we owe the harmonium to China, and 
that instruments played upon with a bow had 
come originally from India, whither, too, we must 
refer the original use of ‘‘ sympathetic strings.” 
Musical instruments, like all other products of 


/man’s handiwork, are subject to the laws of evo- 





lution, and each arrived at its present state by 
gradual stages of improvement. If the genealo- 
gies could be all followed back to the earliest 
stages, most instruments could be referred to such 
simple original forms as, for example, hollow or 
solid logs, reeds, or hunters’ bows. With the rapid 
disappearance of the more primitive native instru- 
ments, the difficulty of tracing the history of mu- 
sic backward by means of primitive ‘ survivals ” 
increases year by year. Every effort should be 
made to collect and place on record the simple 
forms, as from these we greatly derive our ideas 
of the ‘“‘dawn” of music. The illustrations in 
the present number are especially valuable. 








A tittie Love in the wide world astray 

Knocked at the door-way of thy heart, fair maid ; 

Another Love came forth to him and said: 

‘* Brother of mine, proceed upon thy way ; 

To seek a shelter thou in vain art come; 

Too many of us are here—there’s no more room.” 
—TItalian Epigrem. 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CuapTterR XVII 

A GUN was leveled at Heron’s breast. Vivian 
struck up the muzzle, and the shot whizzed in 
mid-air. A club was hurled at the young preacher 
—he caught the weapon, and laid about him, 
right and left, so vigorously, that for a moment 
the whole company swayed backward. Then a 
stone struck Heron in the forehead. He stag- 
gered and fell against his friend. As the latter 
caught him in his arms, Joe Bagley and his fol- 
lowers hustled both men straight off the steps, 
and with a shout of triumph sprang to the 
threshold of the mill. 

No farther, for something had suddenly risen 
there, and barred the way—a woman ! 

Her silver-white cloak of glacé silk trailed from 
her shoulders. In her pale, shining dinner-dress, 
with the Jacqueminot roses in her bosom, and 
the light from the counting-room shining full 
upon her, she made a picture well calculated to 
bring that crowd of rude men to a stand. 

There was no sign of fear on her face, no pallor 
nor tremor. Her large, haughty eyes looked un- 
flinchingly out on Bagley and his company. Beau- 
tiful, with the rich queenly beauty that impresses 
the dullest senses, statuesque as marble, yet in- 
tensely alive, she filled the entrance, ccmpelling 
asilent halt. And as the men stared and gaped, 
lo! just behind her- appeared Jael, tall and 
straight as a palm, her Juno head rising high 
above that of her mistress—something menacing 
in her look and mien, as she sent her black glance 
outward to the faces of the Blackbirds. There 
the two stood, bl6écking the narrow entrance— 
their bodies the only barrier in the way of forty 
stalwart mill-burners. 

Bagley, breathing out fire and slaughter, like 
Saul of Tarsus, had one foot planted on the 
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threshold when he met the gaze of Jael. A sud- 
den consternation seized the man—he recoiled 
with a muttered oath—the other Blackbirds re- 
cognized her, and made a retrograde movement, 
also. There was a fresh halt, the clamoring 
voices died, a hush sueceeded. Leaning above 
Miss Pole’s shoulder, Jael looked Bagley full in 
his evil eyes. 

“*Go back!” she commanded, like a queen, 
*‘and call these others off with you !” 

‘*Traitorous jade!” fumed Bagley. ‘‘ Come 
on, Blackbirds!” but the attacking party re- 
mained motionless—all save one brawny fellow, 
who thrust a fresh-lighted torch into the door- 
way, so close to Sergia Pole that the white ostrich- 
feathers on her silken cloak shriveled in its flame. 
Before she could cry out, Graham Vivian had 
pushed through the crowd, and reached her side. 
He dasked the torch from the fellow’s hand, and 
took him by the shoulder, _ 

“Tom,” he said, ‘‘ how is the little lad to- 
night ?” 

The man hung his head. 

‘Rightly, parson.” 

It was the father of the child that Vivian had 
rescued from the river. 

‘*Go home to your boy, Tom, and for his sake 
don’t mix in such business as this,” said the 
young preacher. And the man slunk back, and 
vanished in the crowd. 

A few moments of irresolution followed. Doubt 
and indecision had fallen on the whole movement 
—perhaps that dark girl, standing repellent and 
threatening in the open door, had cast some evil 
spell upon it.’ Heron, pale and blood-stained, 
but not seriously hurt, seized the opportunity to 
|} scramble into a shattered window of the counting- 
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room. He snatched from his desk a brace of | 


loaded revolvers, and in spite of Bagley’s vocif- 
erous efforts to drown his voice, he thus addressed 
the men : 

“« Those of you who desire work may return to 
the mills to-morrow, and it will be given you— 
those who do not, have certainly no call to pre- 
sent yourselves to me at any time. Now, my 
lads,” he concluded, cheerfully, and the light 
played brightly upon the polished weapons in his 
hand, ‘‘ we must consider your little visit ended, 
and this bit of pleasantry over. I will give you 
just five minutes in which to quit my premises. 
if, at the expiration of that time, I find any man 
inside my gate who has no business here, I shall 
him. Consideration for 
children has alone kept me from defending my 
property with the means that I had at hand. 
You 


night.” 


shoot your wives and 


have «now exhausted my patience — good- 
The men on the outskirts of the company van- 


ished first — others followed. The retreat soon 
Bagley was the last to turn from 
that which he dared enter while Jael 
impeded his way. He cast one last look 
at the girl, and shook his clinched hand. 


*T'll have it out with you some other time :” 


became general. 
door not 


furious 


he cried, and retired, baffled and swearing, in the 
wake of his followers. Heron swung himself out 
of the broken window, and joined his friends at 
the door. 

** Are they really gone ?” said Sergia Pole, with 
a suspicion of hysterical laughter in her voice. 
‘* May we venture to breathe freely ?” 

‘I think we may,” answered Heron; “ they 
will not trouble us again to-night. I did not 
dream that you possessed such nerve, cousin. But 
for your presence, and that of your maid, we 
must have had bloodshed here, and, doubtless, | 
should have lost the mills.” 

Vivian turned to Jael. 
and sombre, leaning her head against the wall. 

‘* For the second time,” he said, in a low voice, 
‘**you risk your own safety to help and to save 


others ! 


The girl stood listless 


She cast down her eyes. 

** Don’t speak of it, sir. If I have power over 
the Blackbirds, let me use it while | may—it will 
not ”"— gloomily—*‘ be for long !” 

‘‘ Vivian,” Francis Ileron, ‘I 
you to take Sergia home. 1 shall 
with Bruee, put things to rights for the 
night. The strikers may have distributed them- 
selves along the high-road, so I advise. you to get 
into a boat, and row up the river.” 

Sergia was looking at the place in her white 
cloak which the torch had scorched. 


must ask 


remain here 


said 


and 
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“If you dare trust yourself to me, I shall be 
only too happy,” said Vivian, earnestly. 

‘IT dare!” she replied, with a sudden, bright 
smile, and guve him her gloved hand. 

They went down to the river-bank. The only 
boat to be fonnd was a little cockle-shell that cou!d 
not comfortably hold more than two persons, 
Jael’s face fell. 

‘* T will walk by the high-road, miss,” she said 
briefly ; ‘‘ 1 am not afraid.” 

A Blackbird herself, and as stalwart as she was 
courageous, the girl had indeed little to fear. 
Vivian helped Miss Pole into the boat, and fol- 
lowing after, took the oars. 

Myriads of stars shone in the purple vault over- 


head. A late moon was just pushing her orange 
disk over the ink-black rim of the eastern ho- 
rizon. 


As Vivian glanced backward, he saw Jael stand- 
ing on the bank, in the shadow of the mills, a 
tragic figure, motionless as though hewn from 
granite. Was it the first glimmer of moonlight 
that her face so white ? 

With sombre eyes, she silently watched Sergia 
Pole and the young preacher as they glided away 
up the river. 


made 


CHAPTER 


THE 


XVIII, 

AUTHOR SPEAKS, 

che oars vroke 
In the dark spaces of sky tl.» 
shrunken moon climbed higher, with a thin cloud 
blown, like a veil, across her wan face. Distant 
lights twinkled on the river-banks. There was 
no sign anywhere of the strikers—no disturbing 
element in the universal peace and silence. Tho 
events of the last hour might have been a dream 
but for that scorched and blackened place on Miss 
Pole’s white cloak. 

She sat in the boat, with that injured garment 
slipping back from her shoulders, and showing 
her close corsage, and the blood-red roses making 
a dark stain thereon. The elbow-sleeves of fine 
lace fell away from her full white arms, and one 
uncoiled tress of hair clung, like a golden serpent, 
about her milky throat. In that uncertain light 
she looked supernaturally white and shining. 

** Your appearance in the mill-door was most 
opportune !” began Vivian. ‘* A fortunate thing, 
indeed, for ILeron . 

‘*Do you think so?” she answered. 
just wondering if the whole affair did not strike 
you as rather bold and unmaidenly.” 

‘Could I so misjudge you ? It is hard to say 


For a space neither spoke. 
the current softly. 


<<T was 


_ how the trouble would have “ended but for you 


‘‘T fear it may trouble Mr. Vivian to take me | 


in charge,” she said, coldly. 


and your maid.” 


She leaned a little toward him. The perfume 


of the Jacqueminot roses filled his nostrils. 
‘‘T have noticed that men do not generally ap- 
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prove the outré things in women. The timid, 
conventional Miss Priscillas are those who win 
the admiration of your sex.” 

He rowed with steady, practiced strokes. The 
pale light seemed to intensify the flawless sym- 
metry of his face, the profound darkness of his 
eyes. 

‘‘What is your definition of ow/ré things ?” he 
answered. ‘ Not prompt action put forth for a 
kinsman in peril, I hope.” 

She laughed softly. 

“It was Jael who urged me to seek you at the 
mills. She knows all the secrets of the Black- 
birds; she also possesses some mysterious influ- 
ence with them. Miss Carbury declares that a 


wonderful change has come to the girl since you | 


began to preach at Black River.” 

Ile grew very grave. 

‘‘T have had positive proof of that fact. I only 
hope that she may not be made to suffer for a her- 
oism that is above praise. Has she relatives, I 
wonder, who could give her protection in case of 
need ?” 

She wondered at his warmth. 


“T never heard Jael speak of relatives,” she | 


answered, with flagging interest. 
ably an orphan. It is hard to fancy that hand- 
some, fearless giantess seeking protection of any 
one.” 

He made no reply. 


‘She is prob- 


The moon rose higher, and 
dropped a little road of light upon the river ; into 
this the boat swept, and glided through its white 
radiance, as on some enchanted track. The ex- 
citement of the night before still throbbed in 
Sergia’s veins and shone in her eyes. She felt a 
curious exhilaration as she watched Vivian. 


was absurdly handsome. He impelled the boat 
onward toward the arch of the bridge, with long, 
splendid strokes. 

“Oh, don’t row so fast !” she pleaded, involun- 
tarily ; ‘‘ that is, I mean ”— growing confused— 
“the river—the moon—is so lovely to-night, that 
one would like to prolong such moments. Will 
you remember this scene, Mr. Vivian, when other 
moons shine on you, in the country of the Hot- 
tentots ?” 

He relaxed his speed at her bidding, and let 
the water slip like ropes of pearl from his up- 
lifted oars. 

**) will remember it everywhere—so long as I 
live,” he answered. 

“You have chosen a far field of labor.” 

A shadow fell on his face. 

““Yes; I have never been able to face certain 
circumstances.in my life with proper courage. I 
ask nothing better than to go where my name is 
not, and cannot be, known—where I may forget 
who and what I am in my work. All fields must 








With | 


that glamour of moonlight on his Greek face, he | 








be the same in the sight of God. 
River—what matter?” 

Heron had more than once hinted at the pres- 
ence of a skeleton in his friend’s closet. Sergia 
seemed now to hear the rattling of its bones. 

** Will you ever return, Mr. Vivian, or is your 
exile to be life-long ?” 

‘* Life-long. 


Africa or Black 


The kindred who cared for me in 
my childhood are now dead, and with the excep- 
tion of Heron, I have no intimate friends. So 
you will see that exile does not mean to me all 
that it might to a more fortunate man.” 

It was very odd, but the composure of nis tone 
filled her with keen exasperation. How could he 
talk of voluntary, life-long exile without a shadow 
of emotion ? She leaned a little nearer, lifting to 
his gaze her mocking, dazzling face, with its 
arched black brows and yellow love-locks. 

**You have dedicated yourself to the highest 
good,” she said. ‘* Now look at me! I am of the 
world, and very worldly ! A moralist might draw 
some painful contrasts betwixt the life you have 
chosen and that which I hope to enjoy. I mean 
to be a society belle, Mr. Vivian—a queen in /e 
beau monde, and outshine all other girls, and 
drive them wild—quite wild, if possible !—with 
envy. I mean to wring from life every drop of 
honey that it holds, and let duty, and all those 
tiresome, tedious things, severely alone. How 
shocked you look !” with adittle reckless, defiant 
laugh ; ‘how you must despise me !” 

A flush swept up to his temples. He tried 
smile, 

“You cannot expect me to believe such eal- 
umny, Miss Pole—you are simply jesting.” 

‘* Not at all. The half has not been told! In 
me you see the girl of the period, with all her fol- 
lies. When I think of you, Mr. Vivian, in the 
days to come, I shall wonder if you have not met 
some nice, gentle Priscilla among the colonists of 
those South African towns, and found in her your 
fate—no frivolous, worldly creature, you know, 
but a sweet and saintly being, worthy to share 
such a life as you have marked out for yourself.” 

At her mockery Graham Vivian’s hamdsome 
face changed. 

‘‘T shall never marry,” he answered, in a cold, 
constrained voice. 

‘Oh, you have High Church tendencies ? 

‘* Not at all. My future abounds in hardship. 
Could I ask a woman to share it? Heaven 
forbid !” 

She had drawn off her gloves, and was dabbling 
one hand in the water over the boat’s side. The 
jewels on the white fingers sparkled softly in the 
moonlight. 

«* All women are not selfish and shallow. It is 
just possible, is it not ? that some one—some one 
—might be quite willing to share your hardship. 


to 


” 
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Such things have occurred in the past, you | 
know !” 

They had reached the arch of the bridge, and 


All the purple silence of 
the nighi was upon them—all the charm of wan- 
dering winds and shining, unquiet waters. The 
mysterious night-world of mingled light and 
shadow seemed fashioned for them alone. 

‘It is plain that you know nothing of my fam- 


were slipping under it. 
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‘‘ Tf I remain here longer, I am lost !” 
She made a little movement which shook the 


| red roses suddenly from her bodice to the bottom 


| them to me at dinner. 


ily history, Miss Pole,” said Vivian, in an agitated 


voice. “I dare say, Heron could not bring him- 


self to speak of it openly while I remained his | 


guest. 


I will offer to no woman that which is 


| 


unfit for her acceptance—I mean the name I | 


bear! It is covered with disgrace, and as yet I 
have done nothing to wipe out its stains. Years 
ago, I vowed to expiate, so far as possible, in my 
own person, the misdeeds of one very near of kin 
—to give myself to the highest and best interests 
of the world, as some slight atonement for the 
evil which that other had wrought in his day.” 


His face looked strangely boyish in its pallor and | 


pain. “I cannot speak plainer, Miss Pole—I 
cannot shock—horrify you with the story.” 

For a moment or two the splash of the oars was 
the only sound that broke the stillness. Her eyes 
shone softly upon him through the dusk. 

‘Pray do not say another word,” she mur- 
mured, remorsefully. ‘‘I did not mean to lead 
you to speak of anything unpleasant.” 

She put out her hand. Satin-soft, shining with 
jewels, it fell into his own, like a lily a-gleam with 
dew. As palm touched palm, she felt him trem- 
ble, suddenly, violently —this man whom all 
women admired, and who had never looked twice 
at any. For the first time, Sergia Pole divined 
her own power. Her heart gave a mad leap. It 
was pleasant to discover that, with all his solemn 
ambitions, his self-immolation, he was only a 
man ! 

‘IT did not mind the unpleasant things,” he 
said, “till I came to Heroncroft—till I saw you. 
I must go away as soon as possible—a month ear- 
lier, at least, than I first intended. God knows,” 
his voice sinking low, *‘it would have been bet- 
ter for me if I had never seen this place !” 

*« How flattering to the friends you have made 
here !” answered Sergia, with lively reproach. 
‘Think of the good you have accomplished at 
Black River, Mr. Vivian. Not all the Blackbirds 
are like Joe Bagley—many of them are devotedly 
attached to you. You ought”—with an arch 
smile—‘‘ you really ought to regret that you must 
leave Heroncroft at all !” 

«* And I do—I do !” he confessed, passionately; 
«© T dare not tell you how much! It is the hard- 
est thing in life for me to tear myself from this 
spot. - And yet P 

«And yet ?” she echoed, softly, as he paused. 








| have touched —that you have worn ;’ 


of the boat. He picked them up. 

** Let me keep these,” he implored, in a shaken 
voice, 

She shrugged her shining shoulders. 

**Poor faded things! Colonel Rivers gave 
Yes, keep them, if you 
like ; they may serve to remind you of this night 
and—me !” 

‘“*T need no reminders,” he answered, simply, 
‘since it is impossible for me to forget either. 
But I would like to possess something that you 
> and he 
slipped the roses into his breast. 

The boat drew near to the landing - place— 
grated against the green river-bank. The moon- 
light ¢éte-a-téte was over. She had tried her wiles 
upon him with good success, and now she arose, 
tall, smiling, beautiful, and stepped ashore. 

““Good-night, little boat,” she said, sweetly ; 
 good-night, beautiful river; shall I ever seo 
you again in so fair a guise ?” 

Then she turned to climb the dew-wet bank. 
In the very act her foot stumbled amid the green 
things trailing there. She swayed, and as Vivian 
stretched out an arm to support her, her soft, 
supple body fell prone against him—yea, upon 
his very heart—shining dress and perfumed hair, 
and all the warm white loveliness of throbbing 
throat and arms half bared. Against his breast 
she lay for one delirious moment—a marvelous 
white nestling creature, breathing out her rapt- 
ure in one long sigh. His arms upheld her—-the 
world seemed passing. Then—who can fathom 
a girl’s caprice ?-—swift as thought, she gath- 
ered herself up, and broke from him with a 
grand, forbidding air. 

*T love you, Sergia !” burst from his unwilling 
lips. ‘ 

She grew frigid. 

‘*You forget yourself strangely, Mr. Vivian! 
In one breath you declare that you can never 
marry—in the next you dare talk to me of love !” 

He hung his head. 

**God forgive me! It is true that I have no 
right to speak the words, but I cannot recall 
them now—it is too late. I love you—I have 
loved you ever since you came to Wolfsden !” 

‘Is not your name unfit for any woman’s ac- 


ceptance ?” she said, with a fine mockery in her 
voice. ‘Are you not pledged to higher things ? 


I despise a divided allegiance—I despise the per- 
son who attempts to compass it !” 
He recoiled a step. 
him a mortal thrust. 
«You can never say anything more cruel than ° 
that, Miss Pole !” he answered, hoarsely. 


She saw that she had given 
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She was desperately frightened, and she hurried 
on from bad to worse. 
‘‘T have shown you plainly to-night, have I 


HERON’S 


not,” she said, in a softened voice, ‘‘ that we have | 


nothing in common, Mr. Vivian—nothing !—that 
there is no middle ground upon which we can 
meet ? Above all things, let us not be ridicu- 


lous.” 
He answered not a word. 
““T need not trouble you to go with me 


farther ”’—very sweetly. 
us both to part here. Wolfsden is but a few rods 
distant, and Jael will wait for me at the gate.” 

She moved slowly up the bank. He did not 
try to detain her. If she had expected him to 
follow, with protest or abject supplication, she 
was disappointed. 





WIFE. 


Pride of birth, and class prejudices bred in the 
bone, failed now to move him. He was very far 
gone indeed, and love in this practical nineteenth 
century is the same passion that it was in the days 
of Cleopatra and that amorous Roman who flung 
a world away for its sweet sake. 

It was a black, starless night, with thunder 
muttering in the sultry sky. The Wolfsden 
clocks were chiming twelve, as Sir Griffin, very 


| red in the face, arose from a table in Colonel Riv- 


‘Tt will be better for | 


ers’s library, where the two men had been playing 
at cards. 

To tell the truth, the baronet did possess a sad 
weakness for gaming, and in his American friend 
he had found a kindred spirit, whose skill in 


| games of chance unfortunately surpassed his own. 


‘*Good-night, Mr. Vivian,” she said, with in- | 


creasing asperity. 

‘‘ Good-night, Miss Pole,” he answered, in a 
low voice. 

Half-way up the slope she turned and looked 
back. Would he take his rebuff so quietly ? 
Would he not pursue—«all after her? Surely 
he knew nothing of girls and their ways? Why 
did he net hurry to her side, and plead and en- 
treat till his dolor was changed to delight ? But 
no! 
boat, and pushed off down the moonlit stream. 

She watched him breathlessly. 
she care? What could a_ penniless 
jweacher, with no worldly prospects, be to her 
—a beauty, the heiress of a great fortune? Be- 
fore many months she would have the world at 
her feet. 

She hastened across the high-road to the gate 
of Wolfsden. There Jael stood waiting, like a 
dark statue of patience. The keen eye of the 
handmaid saw that something had gone sadly 
awry with her mistress. 

“Take me home, Jael,” said Sergia Pole ; ‘I 
am very cold and tired—take me home,” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE AUTHOR SPEAKS. 

Sin Grirein Hoprwoop was madly in love— 
yea, hopelessly enslaved in the meshes of the 
grand passion ! 

From the perils of a half-dozen London sea- 
sons, from the machinations of a score of English 
dowagers, the blonde baronet had triumphantly 
escaped, only to fall an easy victim to a little 
American girl just out of school, with no fort- 
une but her face, and a family record so terrible 
that even an infatuated lover must shudder to 
think of it. 

And yet, Sir Griffin was stubbornly bent upon 


Iie turned silently, stepped into his little | 


Why should | 
young | 


‘* As usual, Rivers,” he said, “‘ you win, and | 
lose.” 

‘* Better luck next time,” smiled the amiable 
colonel. ‘‘Take courage, dear boy !” 

Only a man madly infatuated, and with an in- 
come of fifty thousand pounds per year, could 
have borne with equanimity the losses that Sir 
Griffin had sustained at Wolfsden; for though 
Pitt Rivers might assure his ward that he always 
returned his winnings to the baronet’s purse, Sir 
Griffin himself could have told another story. 

** By my soul, colonel,” said the baronet, “ it 
is plain that 

‘** The good stars met in your horoscope,’ 


as in that of Browning’s heroine. 
finds you upon the winning side. 


One always 
Did you eye: 


| in your life meet with anything that could be 





sure to overwhelm me ! 


called a reverse ?” 

Rivers gathered up the stakes from the cloth, 
and put them in his pocket. 

**Onee !” he answered, laughing, ‘‘ and it was 
a staggering experience ! True, I have had won- 
derful success in my dealings with men, but with 
women ”— making awry face —-‘‘ the devil’s own 
mishaps! Fate, I suppose, must draw the line 
somewhere.” 

‘* Why, man, in’ Paris you were known as a con- 
firmed lady-killer,” said the baronet. 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders. 

** Yes, dear boy, but in a few individual cases, 
where I really cared to succeed, defeat has been 
As for these little losses 
course, mere bagatelles. 
against such ‘slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,’ you know, for your 
ancestors were thoughtful enough to heap up 
riches for you ages before your birth. Now ”— 
looking at his watch —‘‘ my advice is like Lady 
Macbeth’s, ‘To bed—to bed!” 

‘“The heat indoors is unbearable to-night,’ 
said Sir Griffin. ‘‘I must go out for a turn in the 


of yours, they are, of 
You are well equipped 


making Hazel Ferrers the next Lady Hopewood. | garden before I sleep.” 
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** Then comfort yourself with a choice Manilla,” | 
urged the colonel, as he offered his cigar - case. 
“Should you meet any Blackbirds, you need feel 
no alarm, for your pockets, fortunately, are re- 
lieved of the filthy lucre which might tempt the 
roves to make an onslaught upon you.” | 

iz Griffin helped himself to a weed, and saun- 
tered forth upon the terrace for a breath of cooler 
air. Ile stopped to look up at the white-draped 
window of Hazel Ferrers’s chamber, but all was 
dark and still there; doubtless she was asleep— 
his beautiful darling! Te kissed his hand to the 
curtained casement, then lighted his cigar, and 


was about to move on, when he suddenly heard 
en odd sound close beside him—the stifled moan 
of some creature in pain. Sir Griffin was rather 
scft-hearted than otherwise. With an unpleasant 
start, he looked quickly around. 

The lights were out along that side of the 
house —dcep darkness covered the terrace— he 
could discern nothing. He listened. The moans 
were repeated. Plunging a hand into his pocket, 
the baronet found a match, and touched it to his 
lighted cigar. <A tiny flame spurted up, and by 
its feeble glimmer he discerned a woman crouch- 
ing at his very feet, her body bent, as if in phys- 
ical agony, her arms, from which the sleeves hung 
in shreds, clasped about her knees, her forehead 
bowed upon them. 

Never had Sir Griffin seen such arms! They 
were bloody and torn, as from the strokes of a 
lash, and seamed with livid ridges from wrist to 
shoulder. Her neck, partially revealed by a dis- 
ordered dress, bore the same red wounds—marks 
of brutal blows, lately administered, 

Sir Griffin recoiled in horror and amazement 
at the sight. 

‘*Halloo !” he cried ; ‘* what is this ?” 

The apparition leaped to her feet, as if in dire 
alarm. By the expiring match he had just time 
to observe that she was tall of stature—that her 
hair fell in loosened braids on her wounded shoul- 
ders—that her pale face was smeared in a ghastly 
way with the blood of the arms against which it 
haul rested. Then out went the match, scorching 
the baronet’s fingers with its last glow. There 
was a scampering of swift feet along the terrace, 
and all was still again. 

Sir Griffin stood and pondered. Who was that 
poor lacerated creature ? Shouid he call Colonel 
Rivers, to investigate the matter? On second 
thought, he preferred to talk with Martin. He 
stcpped down from the terrace, and started off 
toward the stables, in quest of that faithful 
vatchman. 

The garden was very still. An evergreen 
hedge, as tall as the baronet’s comely head, bor- 
dered the path he had taken. As he tramped 





along by this verdant screen, puffing thought- 





fully at his cigar, he was not a little startled to 
hear his own name softly pronounced ; 

“Sir Griffin Hopewood !” 

Ile stopped. 

‘Who calls me ?” he demanded. The answer 
came from the other side of the evergreens. 

‘A friend. Stay where you are, Sir Griffin, 


;and I will speak a few words to you in confi- 


dence.” 

A feminine voice, sweet and refined—no serv 
ant’s certainly. What hocus-pocus was at work 
in Wolfsden to-night ? Annoyed, yet curious, 
Sir Griffin attempted to part the barrier of green 
twigs—it resisted him firmly. He tried to look 
over its top—all was darkness there. The owner 
of the voice uttered a quick protest. 

‘Hold, sir! If that is your game, I shall run 
away, and you will be the loser. You walk 
abroad late, even for a lover. Have you been 
gambling again with Colonel Rivers ?” 

‘The deuce !” muttered Sir Griffin. 

‘* Permit me to offer you a bit of advice,” con- 
tinued the unseen party. ‘‘ Quit America, at least 
this portion of it, as soon as possible. You made 
a great mistake, sir, when you came to Wolfsden, 
in answer to Rivers’s invitation. You had played 
with him in Paris—you knew the man, and some- 
thing of the marvelous luck that attends him 
everywhere. Bah! you are, at best, but a tame 
hare, Sir Griffin! Go back now to England, and 
marry your cousin, Lady Penelope, and forget the 
Yankee witch who has caught you in her toils 
here at Black River !” 

Sir Griffin’s face burned angrily. 

“Your yoice betrays your sex. For what pur- 
pose, madam, do you hide thus from sight, and 
attack me in the dark ?” 

“Ungrateful man! You are angry because I 
try to serve you! You cannot see that I am really 
your friend. Perhaps you think me a Blackbird. 
I have good reasons for hiding in the dark—one 
is, that I may speak my mind in covert, but must 
remain silent in open field. Listen now, and keep 
your temper. You are desperately in love. You 
adore Miss Ferrers; but you will never marry 
her! Cooler days will come, and calmer judg- 
ment, You think that you have already been 
shocked enough ; but a new and darker revela- 
tion awaits you—how you will receive it remains 
to be seen. Sir Griffin, you come of a race as old 
as the Tudors. Did you ever hear of an ancestor 
who could choose for a wife the daughter of a 
professional thief? Did the Hopewood blood 
ever mix with a stream so tainted ? Not even a 
Circe could have tempted your father, or your 
father’s father, to so disgrace himself. It seems 
that you crossed the Atlantic only to bring shame 
to your family name—to break the heart of the 
present Lady Hopewood. Wait! Your foolish 
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infatuation will soon be shaken to its very foun- 
dation—before another month goes by you will 
be in England again, treading your native heath, 
« sadder and wiser man.” 

This was more than human patience could en- 
dure. What creature at Wolfsden dared to talk 
to him like this ? With a bound he cleared the 
tall hedge ; but the party on the other side was 
too quick for him. He thrust an arm into the 
darkness, and clutched at something that slipped 
softly away, leaving a portion of itself in his 


grasp. 


Sir Griffin felt that it-would be useless to pur- | 


sue the fugitive, so, with an exclamation of dis- 
gust, he resumed his walk, holding the trophy 
obtained in his plunge across the hedge. When 


LAKE BOURGET AND RAMBLES NEAR IT.— TOMB OF MARGARET OF AUSTRIA 
IN THE CATHEDRAL OF BROU.— SEE PAGE 335. 











he reached the lamp which burned before the stz- 
bles, he found that his prize was a feminine wrap 
of dark-blue cloth, with the dew of the evergreens 
upon it. Ife called to Martin, who was just com- 
ing forth from the stable-door. 

‘* Talloo ! Martin—do you know of anybody <4 
Wolfsden who wears a garment like this ?” 

Martin examined the wrap closely. 
before—I’ll take my 
Bible oath that it is the property of Jael—Miss 


” 


‘Yes, sir—l’ve seen it 


Pole’s maid 
Is she a ma- 
licious person, Martin, given to walking in the 
shrubbery late at night 7” 


‘© Ah! a servant of the house ? 


** Well, sir, she walks in the shrubbery, more’s 
the pity,” acknowledged Martin, ‘‘and she isn’t 
always particular about the 
company she keeps there; 
but I never thought her ma- 
licious.” 

Sir Griffin tossed 
blue wrap. 

‘“‘Give that back to her, 
Martin,” he said, ‘and tell 
her that another offense like 
the one which she committed 
to-night will be brought im- 
mediately to the ear of her 
employers.” 

He'was more irritated and 
annoyed than he cared to 
show.;. Had his love affairs 
and Miss Ferrers’s family his- 
tory become the talk of the 
Wolfsden kitchen? He 
winced at the bare thought. 
But, strange to say, the party 


him the 


behind the hedge had not 
talked like a servant. Whats 
could Miss Pole’s waiting- 


maid khow of his ancéstry— 
of his cousin, Lady Penelope 
—of- the horror that his 
American mésalliance was 
likely to create at Hope Hall ? 
More than all, what was the 
new and darker revelation 
that was to be made concern- 
ing Hazel Ferrers ? 

‘* By the way, Martin,” said 
Sir Griffin, striving to assume 
a sang-froid which he did not 
feel, “‘has any person—a 
woman, for instance—been 
hurt at Wolfsden to-night? 
Have you heard outcries— 
groans—anywhere about ?” 

‘“No, sir!” answered the 
astonished Martin. 
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‘‘Don’t stare, man,” said 
the baronet, irritably. ‘‘ By 
Jove! I have good reasons 
for asking! You are watch- 
ing alone, I see. Any Black- 
birds in the garden ?” 

“Not to my knowledge, 
sir. They’ve kept mighty still 
since the colonel came back— 
gone into retirement, I sus- 
pect. There’s a strike on at 
Heron’s Mills, and our neigh- 
bor is getting the benefit of 
their deviltry just now.” 

‘“‘ Ah !” 

“As for Joe Bagley, he 
hasn’t shown himself, of late 
—he’s afraid of the colonel, 
maybe. Jael, his sweetheart, 
has strict orders to jilt him ; 
but women are queer cattle. 
If that girl was in the garden 
to-night, dropping such” tog- 
gery as this ”—indicating* the 
blue wrap—‘“ I’ll bet my life 
Bagley wasn’t far away !” 

** Martin, is this Jael a tall, 
dark creature, with a head 
like a Medusa ?” 

“Well, sir, I’ve no ae- 
quaintance with Mejusa,” re- 
plied honest Martin, ‘ but 
Jael is dark enough, ‘tall 
enough—good-iooking, J call 
her; but that’s a matter of 
taste.” 

A sudden light broke upon 
Sir Griffin. 

“By Jove!” he muttered ; 
“the woman on the terrace !” 

Doubtless she had met her 
ruffian-lover, and he had 
beaten her—nothing better was to be expected 
of a Blackbird. Could the baronet accept this 
solution to the mystery ?—could he believe that 
the moaning, writhing creature of the terrace 
was the same lively party that had intercepted | 
him, a few moments later, on his walk to the | 
stables ? 

“Gad !” he muttered, more puzzled than ever, 
**T can’t make it out !” 

“You look a good deal upset, sir,” said the 
uncomprehending Martin. ‘Sit down on this 
bench. I’ve a bottle of wine here—I’ll pour you 
a glass.” 

Sir Griffin absently appropriated a seat by the 
stable- wall. He was upset—sorely perplexed. 
Martin brought the wine, and a tolerably clean 
tumbler. 
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‘‘Mrs. Steele sent out this bottle to comfort 
me in the small hours,” he said; ‘‘ the colonel’s 
housekeeper has a kind heart, sir—she knows the 
sort ot night that parches a man’s throat.” 

Sir Griffin filled the glass, and emptied it; 
then made a wry face. 

‘‘The flavor of Mrs. Steele’s wine is abomina- 
ble !” he answered. ‘‘{ hope your solitary vigils 
may be cheered by the stuff, Martin.” And as 
a flash of lightning broke over the dark shrub- 
bery, he added : ‘‘ There’s a tempest impending— 
I must face back to the house.” 

Martin went to replace the bottle in some nook 


-known only to himself. While doing this, a noise 


in the garden arrested his attention. He seized 
his gun from a rack on the wall, aid made nim- 
bly for the hedge. Nothing moved there—the 
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graveled paths stretched silent and empty under 
the black trees—a white moth flew on dusty 
wings about his lantern—the thunder muttered 
in the sultry sky, but that was all. 


Griffin had not moved from the bench by the 
wall. How long did the baronet intend to em- 
barrass poor Martin with his company ? 

“Tt was a false alarm,” began the servant ; 
‘nothing is astir anywhere, sir.” 

Sir Griffin did not answer. His head had fallen 
on his breast—he was breathing deeply and heav- 
ily. Martin ventured to touch him. 

‘*The hour grows late,” he said, ‘* and the rain 
is beginning to fall, sir—better get under shelter 
at once.” 


But still the baronet did not move or speak. | 


Martin bent and looked in his face. 

Mrs. Steele’s wine of doubtful flavor had taken 
swift and startling effect upon the colonel’s En- 
glish guest. He lay helpless and inert against 
the rough bench, and by the light of the stable- 


lamp Martin saw that he was buried deep in a) 


drugged, unwholesome sleep. 


CHAPTER XX. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 


‘* Heart, are you great enough 
For a love that never tires ? 
O heart, are you great enough for love ? 
I have heard of thorns and briers.” 


I sroop before the mirror, dressed for Colonel 
Rivers’s ball. 

Surely the doors of fairy-land had opened to 
me! Could that radiant young creature in white 
tulle and snowy ribbons, with splendid, liquid 
eyes full of happiness, be Hazel Ferrers? Jael 
pulled into place a fold of my shining drapery, 
adjusted my full soft sash, and brought me a 
basket of roses, which Sir Griffin had just sent 
up to the dressing-room. 

Should I wear the Jacqueminot or the Maréchal 
Niel ? One was too red, the other too yellow. 
I selected a cluster of pale-pink beauties, like a 
débutante’s blush, and fastened it in my corsage. 
Sergia, clothed, like myself, in whitest tissues, 
watched me with a smile on her beautiful lips. 

** Hazel, you can never look more lovely, even 
when you wear all the family jewels of the Hope- 
woods! In that dazzling fleece, to what shall I 
compare you ?” 

“A lamb ready for the sacrifice !” niuttered the 
husky voice of Jael. 


better thing to say, when he meets Miss Ferrers 
on the stair. Oh !”"—her voice changing 
denly—‘*‘ what is that, Jael ?—what is the 


sud- 
mat- 


| ter with your poor arm ?” 
When, after a long patrol, Martin returned to | 
the stable, he found, to his surprise, that Sir | 


For the girl’s sleeve had caught on my dainty 
rose-basket, and we both saw that, from the wrist 
upward, her olive-tinted flesh was all swollen and 
discolored. 

**Tt’s nothing, miss,” answered Jael, in confu 
sion ; ‘‘an accident—a mere scratch ! It’s healing 
fast.” And she hurriedly drew the sleeve into 
place, and leaning over the dressing - table, as 
though to avoid our eyes, began to fumble among 
the boxes there. 

Sergia, absorbed in more weighty thoughts, 
went up to the mirror, from which I had just 


| retired, and looked at herself critically. 





!’ she said, nodding 


=? 


** You will do 
to the image in the glass. 

Her long, dazzling throat and bare shoulders 
arose shining from her tulle dress. Flowers, as 
white as her draperies, filled her bodice. The 
only color about her was her crown of yellow hair. 

** The ball-room is delightful, Hazel,” she said, 
turning to me ; ‘‘and the supper-room beyond all 
praise. Certainly my guardian has spared neither 
money nor pains to make us happy to-night.” 

“ And are you happy, Sergia ?” I asked, logic- 
ally. 

She extended one hand for Jael to button the 
long glove. 

“How can you propound such a foolish ques- 
tion ? If my heart was breaking, would I ac 


Hazel, I 


mockingly, 


knowledge it on an occasion like this ? 


/wonder if poor papa knows that I am making 


| ever he says or thinks is always quite right. 


realy for my first ball, and he but a few months 
dead ? Iam superstitions enough to fancy that 
this night will bring me ill-luck.” 

** Did you not tell me onée that it was not for 
you and me to find our elders in scruples ?” I an- 
swered, just as Miss Carbury, in heliotrope satin 
and point lace, fluttered into the dressing-room. 
She had overheard our last words. 

‘*My dear Sergia,” she said, plaintively, “ of 
myself J would never dare to do this thing ; but 
the idea of a ball originated, as you know, with 
the colonel, and /e can make no mistakes. What- 
If 


| he considers it proper for you to dance, why, you 


| swered, dryly. 


I gave a nervous start—the words had a sinister | 


sound. 
‘* Fie ! 


Sergia. 


Jael, you are too tragic,” laughed 
“Sir Griffin will surely think of some 


| 


may safely do so, of course. It is not for you o1 
me to question his admirable judgment.” 

Sergia shrugged her white shoulders. 

**Great is your faith, when you can defer to a 
man in such matters, Miss Carbury,” she an- 
‘Well, then, I will dance, and 
upon you and my guardian all the responsibility 
of my frivolity shall rest.” 

After that we went down to the ball-room to- 
gether. 























What can a girl write of her first ball ? In all 
hor life there will never be another so full of 
elamour and delight. Let me try to set down in 
erder the events of that memorable night—the 
last happy night which I, as Hazel Ferrers, was 
ever to know. At the foot of the broad, shallow 
stair, lined with palms and flowering plants, Sir 
Griffin met me. 

‘‘T am an abominable dancer, he said, ruefully. 
“You could not find a worse one, if you tried ; 


bat now, at the very beginning of the evening, I | 


want you to promise that you will dance with no 
ene but myself, Hazel.” 

The despotism of love was pleasant to me be- 
eause of its novelty. I promised readily enough. 
How could I care to dance with any but my hand- 
some lover ? 

[t all comes back to me as I write—the ball- 
room, With its polished floor and innumerable 
wix-lights ; the crowds of fine people, the jewels, 
the shining tissues, the perfumes, the flowers that 
filled every nook and corner, the whirlwind of 
the violins, the “dancers dancing in tune ”— all 
the delightful things that made up the total of 
the night’s enchantment. 

A little while after we had left our post by Miss 
Carbury I missed Sergia, and began to look 
sound for her. She was dancing with her guard- 
isn. The ease and grace displayed by Rivers, his 
perfect mastery of the art, made him the envy of 
all the males in the room; but Sergia’s eyes 
seemed constantly turning to the door with a 
watchful expectancy. 

“‘T wonder if our Heroncroft neighbors are 
here ?” I said to Sir Griffin, who was whirling me 
through a figure. His step was elephantine, his 
face the hue of a boiled lobster ; but I had made 
up my mind to suffer and be strong, and I capered 
on with him, like a Menad. 

‘Mr. Vivian hasn’t appeared,” he answered. 
“TI suppose one could hardly expect a clergyman 
to countenance balls. But I saw Heron in the 
hall just now, in company with an old party of 
imposing presence—a Judge Realiy, I didn’t 
eatch the name.” 

My heart leaped into my:throat. My grand- 
father! He was there—under that very roof! 
Francis Heron had brought him to the colonel’s 
ball ! 

“T think I must rest a little, Sir Griffin,” I 
gasped ; ‘pray take me to a seat !” 

We stopped near a portiére, under which Mrs. 
Van Wert chanced to be standing, in conversation 
with Gwen Talcott and a gentleman — yes, 
Francis Heron himself. The charming widow 
thrust out an ostrich-feather fan, with tortoise- 
shell mounts, and a monogram in diamonds, and 
touched me lightly on the shoulder. 

‘Stop, child !” she implored, ‘‘ and let me look 
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at you. Ah, Mr. Heron, is she not 
thing just out of a frame ?” 

I stopped, and stared at Mrs. Van Wert in un- 
sophisticated admiration. She was marvelously 
attired in pale-blue brocade, with a garniture of 
priceless old lace, like hoar-frost. Magnificent 
diamonds sparkled on her plump neck and arms, 
and in her fluffy red hair. These were the jewels 
of which I had often heard, but never before seen. 
So dazzled was I that I failed to hear Heron’s an- 
swer. But Gwen Talcott spoke up briskly : 

‘* Many things are contained in frames—mel- 
ons, for instance, and early cucumbers. Mr. 
Heron, have you congratulated the future Lady 
Hopewood ? For my own part, I am ready to 
quarrel with Sir Griffin for capturing such a 
prize. American girls for their own country- 
men, say I! There ought to be a national law 
prohibiting the exportation of our choice femi- 
nine products to effete Europe.” 

Heron offered his congratulations, but very 
coldly. The pretty widow continued to regard 
me with a critical eye. 

**A young girl is like a butterfly in the chrys- 
alis state,” she said, with a charming air of wis- 
dom. ‘‘One thinks her tame — commonplace, 
perhaps, till an occasion like this comes, and 
presto! her wings spread, and you see all her 
beauty unfolded. What a pair of arms! No 
sculptor ever dreamed of anything lovelier! Let 
me try the effect of jewels upon such flesh.” 

And before I knew what she was about to do, 
she had snatched the diamond bracelets from her 
own wrists, and slipped them upon mine, 

With the exception of Sergia’s little ring, and 
the plain gold band that Sir Griffin had put on 
my hand, I possessed no ornaments. The brace- 
lets were superb. They clasped my flesh like 
bands of white fire; and I, a foolish child, with 
a feminine passion for trinkets, could only gaze 
at the wonderful, blazing things in a transport of 
admiration. 

Heron frowned ; Sir Griffin smiled. 

** Never believe, my dear Hazel, that ‘ beauty 
unadorned is adorned the most,’” laughed Mrs. 
Van Wert. ‘* That saying is grossly false! Con- 
fess, now, that your arms are doubly dazzling in 
! You can see for yourself 


like some- 


these diamond fetters ! 
that you were made expressly for such display.” 

I was silly enough to like this flattery. During 
my sojourn at Wolfsden my vanity had been well 
fed. I touched the bracelets caressingly, turning 
them on my wrists in unconcealed delight. 

‘Oh, I would like to wear them always!” I 
stammered. ‘‘ You must be very, very happy, 
Mrs. Van Wert, in the possession of such treas- 
ures.” 

** Pooh !” scoffed blunt Gwen Talcott. ‘ You 
little simpleton ! Yours is the greater treasure ! 
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I would rather own the arms than Mrs. Van 
Wert’s diamonds !” 

I suddenly perceived that I was indeed a sim- 
pleton. Ashamed of my folly, I tore off the 
bracelets in such haste that one fell to the floor. 
Heron picked it up—examined it with the air of 
“connoisseur. <A curious expression appeared on 
his sallow face. 

“‘ May I ask where these jewels were pur- 
chased ?” he said to Mrs. Van Wert. 

**In the East,” she answered. 
my late husband say that they once belonged to 
an Indian rajah. They are, as you doubtless per- 
ceive, of the finest water.” 

He bowed without a word, clasped the bracelet 
on her wrist, and turning abruptly, went away 
into the crowd. My scattered wits returned. 

**Oh, I must speak with Mr. Heron ?” I cried. 
‘I have something important to say to him !” and 
I broke from Sir Griffin, and darted recklessly 
after our Heroncroft neighbor. He plunged into 
the thickest of the throng—I followed. His 
small, lean figure disappeared from my sight, but 
still I pursued. 

‘Whither so fast ?” said the voice of Sergia. 
As I glanced backward, I saw her at my shoulder, 
still attended by Colonel Rivers. Her fair face 
wore a bored, fatigued look. 

“*T perceive that you are lost, Miss Ferrers,” 
laughed the colonel; ‘shall we take you in 
charge ?” 

‘‘T am searching for a—a—friend,” I faltered. 
“Ts not the ball delightful ?” 


‘TT have heard | 
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“‘T find it very 
Sergia. ‘* There 
here.” 

** Why, I thought everybody had come 
but Mr. Vivian!” I gasped, and pushed 
desperately on after Heron. I came up 
with him in the hall, which had been 
transformed into a bower of bloom. 

“*Stay, Mr. Heron !” I implored, and 
he turned about, with an air of surprise. 
and waited for me to speak. I looked at 
him, but the words would not come. At 
the same- moment the band struck up a 
waltz. 

**Do you dance round dances ?” said 
Heron, politely. 

«‘7—that is, I don’t know,” I answer- 
ed, incoherently. ‘‘I have promised Sir 
Griffin.” 

‘Of course !” bitterly. ‘‘ He is as jeal- 
ous as a Turk !—he would not allow you 
to walk through a quadrille with me. | 
hope I know better than to expect such a 
favor.” 

«Never mind Sir Griffin. Tell me, Mr. 
Heron, is my grandfather here ?” 

** Yes,” he answered, his manner changing at 
once. ‘* For days I have been trying to see you, 
but your lover monopolizes all your time, of late. 
You remember the night of Judge Ferrers’s ar- 
rival? You stood at the gate, and saw us drive 
by together.” 

** Yes; oh, yes !” 

**Tfe has been my guest since that date—he is 
to remain my guest for a week longer. I induced 
him to come with me to-night—no easy matter, 
for he abhors balls—in the hope that you two 
might be brought face to face here.” 

A lump arose in my throat. 

‘How good of you! Oh, where is he ?” and 
I looked wildly around. ‘‘SKow him to me, Mr. 
Heron! That night—when you passed the gate 
—lI caught only one little glimpse of him. Has 
he spoken of me since he came to Heroncroft ? 
He must know that I am near.” 

‘“‘He has not spoken of you,” he answered. 
** Yes, he knows, of course, but it is not easy to 
understand Judge Ferrers. Come with me, and 
we will find him.” 

I forgot that Heron was my rejected lover 
that his eyes still told embarrassing tales when he 
looked at me—I felt only the bond which his in- 
timacy with Judge Ferrers had established be- 
tween us. 

Together we traversed the long hall. Through 
open doors we saw the terrace and the chestnut 
walks, hung with colored lights, and the white 
jets of fountains at play—saw the supper-room. 
with flower-wreathed chandeliers, and long tabies 
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sparkling with silver and crystal. 
fabrics rustling on the stair, low laughter and 
soft whispers behind the huge jars of palms, and 
the band crashing in the ball-room. So we came 
to a small apartment—a waiting-room, adjoining 
Colonel Rivers’s library. Heron glanced in, gave 
my hand a reassuring pressure, and drew me 
across the threshold. Judge Ferrers was there, 
withdrawn from the revelers, and quietly talking 
to an old acquaintance that he had found a 
Wolfsden—Mr. Talcott. 

The room had many mirrors, set in plush 
frames flat against the wall. An antique lamp, 
fod with perfumed oil, swung by a chain from 
the ceiling, and directly beneath it, in an easy- 
hair, sat my grandfather—the only one being on 
arth, so far as I knew, that was akin to me, 

I saw that he looked 
feedle and very old—that 


We heard rich | 





‘* Grandfather !” I faltered, unmindful that he 
had long before disowned me, 

He made no answer. Heron touched his arm. 

** After all these years, have you no word for 
your daughter’s child ? Say something kind to 
her now—pray do !” he entreated. 

Judge Ferrers leaned suddenly on Heron’s 
shoulder, 

**T am ill !” he muttered. ‘* Make my excuses 
to your host, and take me home, boy!, This is 
my just punishment for coming with you to-night 
—at my age, a man should forswear balls.” 

Then, by a great effort, as it seemed, he col- 
lected himself, and turned tome. He looked as 
hard as flint. 

‘* Miss Ferrers—you are called by that name, I 
believe,” he said, in a freezing tone—‘‘ pardon 





his fierce eyebrows hung 
lower than ever over his 
cold, searching eyes—that 
the hard, bitter lines in 
his face had only increas- 
ed with years. 

Then Heron led me 
straight up to the deep 
chair. From several 
points of view I broke at 
once on my grandfather’s 
sight, for the swinging- 
lamp shone softly down 
upon my head, and in the 
mirrors on the wall my 
face and figure were mul- 
tiplied in many reflec- 
tions. 

“Judge Ferrers,” said 
Heron, “your grand- 
daughter is anxious to 
make your acquaintance 
—it gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce her in 
due form !” 

His voice—he was say- 
ing something to Mr. 
Talcott —died suddenly 
on his lips. In my white 
ball-dress, was I like the 
daughter that he had 
idolized in the dawn of 
her womanhood, before 
her great transgression ? 
Did I look at him with 
tay mother’s eyes? He 
started up from the chair 
—his face grew white, al- 
most ghastly, in the lamp- 
hight. 


” 
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me, [ must now retire. When I wish to see you 
again, I will send for you. 

Heron had implored him to say something kind 
to me, and this was his only respopse ! He moved 
toward the door. The master of Heroncroft gave 
me one eloquent look and followed. I watched 
them go, then fell into the easy-chair which my 
grandfather had vacated under the lamp. Mr. 
Talcott had the delicacy to retire without a word, 
I was left alone in 


po? 


closing the door behind him. 
the little waiting-room. 

My heart seemed breaking ! had not 
changed that stern old man. As he hated 
me in my childhood, he hated me still! Not 
even Sir Griffin’s love could console me at that 
In spite of all Judge Ferrers’s unkind- 


Tears 
had 


moment, 
ness to my murdered mother, his ill-usage of me, 
the tie of blood asserted itself in my heart. I 
to love and comfort him, in 
his dreary old age. The joy of my first ball was 
done; there could be no more pleasure for me 
this night. Sir Griffin 
doubtless, but I crouched there in the great chair, 
spoiling both my eyes and my white finery with 


longed to go to him 


would be seeking me, 


fast-falling tears. 

Presently a draught of wind from a bow-win- 
dow near me extinguished the swinging lamp. I 
was left in darkness. As I arose to grope my way 
to the door, I heard steps on the terrace ; they 
nearer and that 
some garden-chairs were ranged outside the win- 


drew nearer. I remembered 
dow. 

There was a rustle—a murmur. Some one had 
The voice of Pitt Rivers, 
fervid, imploring, floated into the room. 

‘““T love you passionately, Sergia !” it said. ‘*] 
want you for my wife! In my long roving about | 
the world, other women have touched my fancy, 
but never one my heart. It was reserved for you, 
a mere girl, to conquer the stronghold which I 
had thought invulnerable.” 

“You forget your dead wife, guardy,” faltered 
the agitated voice of Sergia Pole. ‘Surely you 
loved her, did you not ?” 

‘‘Not as I love you!” he answered, with tre- | 
mendous earnestness. ‘‘ You are the first being 
who ever possessed the power to make or mar my 
whole life. You know my record, dearest child, 
and the affection that existed betwixt your father 
and myself. In dying, he bade me love and care 
for you. Great God! Have I not obeyed him 
only too well !” 

I was inexpressibly frightened at my position ; 
but some spell was upon me—I dared not move or 
The window opened not a yard distant— 


appropriated the seats. 


| 
speak. 
| 


its Indian-silk curtains were drawn back in deep | 
loops—every sigh, every movement on the terrace 
was audible to my ears. 

‘‘ Have I no: claim above your other — 
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I, the friend that your father trusted as a 
brother ?” pleaded Rivers, with increasing ardor, 
‘For weeks I have been striving to tell you of 
my love, and my evil genius has restrained me 
constantly. Now the time has come when I must 
speak. Sergia, my pearl, my queen, love me, even 
as I love you !” 

Few women could have resisted that mellow. 
As though full of perpiexity 
and distress, Sergia answered : 

*(ruardy, [ never dreamed that you cared for 
me like this. It hurts me to give you pain, for [ 
am very fond of you in my own way—yes, I love 
you dearly, both for papa’s sake and for your 
great kindness to me, but not—not as you wish, 
you know! My mind is made up—I shall never 
marry !” 


persuasive voice. 


A moment of what seemed to be blank aston- 
ishment ; then he laughed. 

‘* Dear child, that is too preposterous for be- 
lief ! Why, what whim has seized you? Are 
you trying to torment me for your OWn amnse- 
ment ?” 

“Indeed, no!” she replied, with dignity. “TI 
simply state a fact. Pray, release my hand—I 
quite detest the word love. ‘T'o most people it 
means only vexation and misery. Oh, don’t kneel 
to me—I shall ery, if you urge me farther. 
not you see that I would not withhold my heart 
if I had one to give you ?” 

I think the colonel was down on his knees be- 
fore her. 


Can- 


‘What! have you already disposed of it 
? U I 
Sergia ?” 
‘‘No, no, no/” she answered, hotly. ‘1 for- 


” 


bid you to ask such a question ! 

‘* Then,” said Colonel Rivers, as though coax- 
ing a willful child, ‘‘it shall be my task to show 
you that your heart exists, Sergia, and that yeu 
must surrender it to me 

ai Impossible, guardy ad 4 

** Hush, darling! By the might of my passion I 
shall conquer you! You are mine—no other man 
can take you from me. If you already love mea 
little, you can be made to love me more. I will 
not rise till you promise to think of what I have 
said———”” 

A sudden, sharp cry cut the sentence short—it 
was a woman's cry, but the voice was not Sergia’s. 
Something strange seemed to flash past the win- 
dow. I heard an exclamation, a scrambling move- 
ment, as though Rivers had leaped to his feet. 

‘© You demon !” he cried, and it was not Sergia 
whom he addressed. “‘ Curse you !” 

I rushed to the window. In some inexplicable 
way, I knew that something dreadful had hap- 
pened. I sprang out upon the terrace. 

By the colored lamps I saw Sergia supported in 
the arms of Pitt Rivers, her golden head fallen on 
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his shoulder, her snowy ball-dress dabbled with | 
fresh blood, and on her drooped eyelids and pa- 
thetic lips the pallor and stillness of death ! 


(To be continued.) 


AN APPARITION, 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
SHE saw, one day, a starry flower, 
Born of the pleasant year's late hour, « 
Five-petaled in the bowlder's rift. 
And then, with many a snowy shower 
A sudden storm swept down in power, 
And buried it beneath the drift. 


She caught a melting flake of snow, 

That vanquished. And she cried, ‘‘I know 
The spirit of the flower was here! 

It perished in the storm, and oh, 

I think that it was grieved to go, 
It left upon my hand a tear.” 


REVOLUTION RUN WILD. 

One of the most curious instances of revolution 
run wild is the project laid before the French Na- 
tional Convention as to the “ necessity of revolu- 
tionizing the language.” 

Barnave, the great Protestant orator, and aft- 
erward defender of royalty, complained that, 
being in a country where a certain ‘‘ ramage” or 
chatter was necessary in order to be received into 
good society, he wished to see the said conven- 
disappear with other baubles 
of a corrupt society. The proposition created no 
little sensation, and among those who took part 
in the discussion was the Abbé Grégoire. 

‘The abbé expressed his astonishment that prov- 
inces suppressed by decree were still permitted to 
retain their unconstitutional patois, and that the 
law, in effacing geographical demarkations, had 
left dialects alone. Of what good to efface the 
names Gascony and Normandy from the map, 
whilst the idiom of the inhabitants revealed the 
fact by a seditious accent ” 

“It is true,” said the orator, ‘‘ tnat such uni- 
formity is difficult to obtain, but let us not ca- 
lumniate our fellow-citizens by suggesting that 


tionalities of speech 





give it that character most appropriate to the 
language of liberty. 

This measure was passed just two months be- 
fore the 9th of Thermidor—that is to say, the fall 
of Robespierre and the end of the Terror. 

Absurd as may appear the propositions of Bar- 
nave and the Abbé Grégoire, true it is that to this 
day an inhabitant of one part of France may be 
hardly able to understand a fellow-countryman. 

The great Educational Act of 1886 is changing 
this state of things, and pure French is now find- 
ing its way into remote corners of Brittany and 
Cévennes. 


LAKE BOURGET AND 
NEAR IT, 
THERE is no sentiment in our modern travel. 
The railway-cars sweep you on by the most pict- 
uresque scenes, by spots famous for tlieir associ- 
ations, without a pause for more than a passing 
glance. People do Europe, and know only the 
hotels. 

Let us pause to visit the country around Macon 
and Lake Bourget. As the train passes rapidly 
in front of the hill of Chatillon, we command a 
view of the entire lake ; our way lies between the 
rocks on one side and the lake on the other, and 
we have constantly beneath our eyes the most de- 
lightful prospect that can be imagined—one that 
has been eloquently described by Lamartine. 
Near us is the Abbey of Hautecombe, occupying 
the summit of a lofty rock overlooking the lake, 
a truly royal abode, the sombre and melancholy 
souvenir of a great and lordly race whose ances- 
tors here sleep their eternal sleep ; higher up, the 
smiling village of the Chapel of the Mont du 
Chat, with its roofs of red tile standing out in 
pleasing contrast from the dark foliage that sur- 
rounds them; still higher the Dent du Chat 
itself, with its pointed top surmounted by a cross ; 
a little further off, the picturesque Castle of Bor- 
deau and the mountains vominating Chambéry, 
and in the distance the snowy summits of the 
everlasting Alps half hidden in the vapors, of the 
horizon. 

On tie other side we have passed the lake-dwell- 
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thoy will reject any notion useful to the patrie, 
with the sacrifice of a feudal cr hereditary habit, 
the sacrifice of an acute accent affixed to the 
mute e. Ah! let us not injure them by a sus- 
picion. They have combated federation in poli- 
tics ; with the same energy they will combat fed- 
eration in syntax and spelling.” 

And effectively in the 10th Prairial, year II. of 
the Republic, the é was denounced by a public 
decree. It was decided to form a committee for 
the purpose of compiling a new grammar and dic- 
tionary of the French language, such as would 





ers’ settlement of Chatillon, which has yielded to 
explorers numerous highly finished objects of in- 
dustry, including some very fine specimens of 
pottery. We traverse in succession the tunnels 
of the Grands Rochers de Brison and of the 
Colombiére, the latter of which leads by a mag- 
nificent curve 400 yards in length to the tunnel 
of Grésine and the lacustrine settlement of the 
same name, the longest known and the most 
completely explored of all the assemblages of pile- 
dwellings on this lake. 

We leave the lake for a moment, but return to 
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it again and pass below the Hill of St. Innocent, 
with its villas reflected in the blue waters and 
with its Angora rabbits yielding the soft and 
warm fabric so beneficial to rheumatic sufferers ; 
then, after casting a farewell glance at the lake 
at Port Puer, we finally leave it. 

Not far from this charming lake we left behind 
2 place seldom visited by travelers. 
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Bourg-en- | 
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| chapel, the stalls of the choir, and above all, the 
of Philibert the Beautiful, Margaret of 
Austria and Margaret of Bourbon attract the at- 
tention of the visitor by their beautiful propor- 
tions, and by sculptural details of which the most 
minute description would give but a very inade- 
quate idea, 

At Bourg also the visitor should see the stalls 


tombs 





Bresse is a of the cathe- 
pretty and dral church, 
well-built which date 


town occupy- 
ing the centre 
of a fertile 
plain on the 
left bank of 
the Reys- 
souze. The 
streets are 
clean and well 
made, with 
air and water 
circulating in 
#bundance. 
Spacious and 
beautiful ave- 
nues lead 
from the in- 
terior of the 
town to the 
environs. 

The 
interesting 
feature of 
Bourg, the 
marvel of the 
district, the 
gem of the 
Gothic monu- 
ments of 
France, is the 
Church of 
Brou, an his- 
torical edifice 


most 





from the six- 
teenth cent- 
ury, a beauti- 
ful ivory cru- 
cifix of the 
eighteenth 
century, and 
the high altar, 
a magnificent 
structure rich- 
ly adorned 
with marble 
and gold- 
smith’s work. 

M. Du pas- 
quier, an ar- 

‘chitect of 
Lyons, has re- 
stored the 
Church of 
Brou, and 
written a re- 
markable 
monograph 
of it. 

On the way 
from Bourg to 
Ambérieu 
leave on our 
left the last 
counterforts 
of the Jura 
range, 


we 


and 
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Be . OF MACON 
Austria in ful- 


fillment of a vow made by her mother-in-law Mar- 
garet of Bourbon. The church is indeed a noble 
specimen of Gothic art. At first sight it may per- 
haps strike us as being overladen with ornament, 
hut this impression soon gives place to admiration 
when we note the exquisite skill with which the 
decorations have been executed. 

The interior is no less strikingly adorned. The 
magnificent choir, the tabernacle in the lady 


AND BOURG. ; 
ably situated 


| at the foot of Mont Olivet. At Ambérieu we are 
at the entrance to the Valley of the Little or Lower 
| Bugey. The railway which starts from this point 
| has found an easy passage through a gap or open- 
ing in a mountain-chain—parallel to the main 
range of the Jura—which runs from south to 
north, and bears the name of Innimont ; its 
loftiest summit is the Molard de Don (3,999 feet) 
| above the Valley of Rossillon. 
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RICHMOND. 


By FREDERICK S. DANIEL. 


No city in the country has such a famous his- 
torical record as Virginia’s capital ; none is more 
interesting in relics of the past, or more favored 
with charming society. It was the first town of 
importance in the land, as its Province was the 
first Colony and the first State of importance. 
From a political capital, of virtually national 
grasp, it has been changed by the events of the 
late war into a manufacturing and business centre, 
but its leading characteristic is now, as formerly, 
its pleasing society. The transformation to which 
it has been subjected has produced many changes, 
yet the distinctive feature of its agreeable, healthy 
home-life has been preserved intact—a survival of 
no slight importance, for it is a home-life deserv- 
ing of standing as a model amidst the precipita- 
tions of these times.e True home-life is the germ, 
the only basis, of great national life. Of course no 
city in the South suffered as much from the im- 
poverishment and destruction of war. ‘Twice 
besieged, the pivotal point of long military cam- 
paigning, and finally overwhelmed, yet to day it 
stands rebuilt in its parts that were destroyed, 
amplified, beautified and prospering, and close 
search is necessary to find even a few traces lead- 
ing to the era of disaster that struck it between 
1861 and 1865. Its many improvements and em- 
bellishments within recent years, especially, attest 
that Richmond also is fairly keeping step with the 
material progress of other American cities. 
Vol. XXIX., No. 3—22. 
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VIEW OF RICHMOND FROM THE SOUTH. 

site upon which the city was founded was picked 
out at an early date by settlers sent from James- 
town to explore and establish a defense against 
the Indians, who were manifesting nothing like 
the celebrated friendliness of Pocahontas for the 
white man. The site was dubbed ‘‘ Fort Charles,” 
as early as 1644, and, in fact, was a primitive 
fort, on an extreme frontier limit, for the protec- 
tion of colonial pioneers. It was the scene of 
frequent contests with the savages, and was a 
stand-point in ‘‘ Bacon’s Rebellion,” in 1676. 
Later, a mill was erected on the site by William 
Byrd, who added a store, when the locality took 
the name of ‘‘ Byrd’s Warehouse,” until its incor- 
poration as a town. ‘The site was laid out in 
streets and lots in 1737, by the son of the founder, 
also named William Byrd, but this one with the 
ominous prefix of ‘‘ Colonel” to his appellation, 
and in 1742 it was regularly incorporated as the 
town of Richmond, planned to cover three square 
miles, but which at that date were very little cov- 
ered by a few frame houses and wooden huts. As 
in gratitude bound, modern Richmond has a 
street named ‘‘ Byrd,” after the founder, and a 
rickety dwelling is still pointed out as, ‘the 
colonel’s mansion.” It replaced Williamsburg as 
the capital of Virginia in 1779, during the throes 
of the Revolution, when it suffered much at the 
hands of the English raiders, and entered on the 
nineteenth century with « population slightly in 
excess of 5,000. 

Comparatively speaking, the population has 
grown slowly, having ever been strictly confined 
to native elements. Its total is now estimated, 
while awaiting the Federal census report of this 
year, at 80,000, and is composed chiefly of two 
classes — native white Virginians, numbering 
about 45,000, and 35,000 blacks to the manor 
born and flocked in from the rest of the State. 
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From its first founding, very few immigrants set- 
tled in Virginia, and consequently Richmond has 
few citizens who are ignorant of the meaning of 
‘‘ash-cake and herring,” ‘‘’*pone and possum.” 
The few hailing from the European Continent 
are Germans and Italians, a mere handful; the 
English, Scotch and Irish are merged in with the 


indigenes, and their quota is of considerable size. | 


The black population is entirely a laboring one, 
or is at least counted on for most of the work to 
be done, and, while not giving satisfaction, be- 


| 


cause so unreliable, ignorant and sloven, has ever | 


enjoyed a preference over white labor solely 
through the outcome of long-standing habit. 
Negro nurses, cooks, servants, negroes all in the 
line of heavy workers, occupy the scenes, though 
the cooks in particular are generally reported to 
have fallen off in skill since bereft of the teaching 
formerly bestowed on them in the kitchens of the 
old households. Old-time mistresses took pains 
and interest in giving to house domestics instruc- 
tion in the culinary art and house-serving duties, 
but this interest was given up when the roaming 
propensities of the negroes were set loose, after 
their legal emancipation, so as to render their 
retention in families utterly uncertain and im- 
practicable. The new series of mistresses have 
hard lines in getting along with their negro help, 
and yet have patiently given the latter as much 
instruction as they will take under their changed 
circumstances and unreliable tenure, for the mod- 
ern darkies are bent on seeing the world, and 
refuse to stay long in one place. Many of them 
crave to get to Northern cities, and then, after 
a short stay, become crazy to get back to “ole 
Virginny,” and shout that it is the only place for 
them, until the next roaming fit seizes them to 
start again, somewhere, anywhere. 
younger generation of white citizens—the hope and 
main-stay of the State—are slightly unsettled and 
confused on the score of the important labor 











ation are silently but surely operating to bring 
about its gradual removal. Despite, however, go 
much abounding ignorance among the blacks, 
and the backwardness due to their presence, good 
order and perfect decorum are maintained in the 
city, thanks to a very powerful moral discipline, 
from year’s end to year’s end. Evidently the 
place is ripe for changes and novelties—for gran4 
business undertakings, most of all—and nothing 
in the way of bigness is looked upon as startling 
in the career of progress now entered on; this 
effect may be due to the waking up from a long 
business sleep, or the introduction of electric cars, 


_ or the spirit of the age, singly or united, but it is 


The new and | 


° : ° | 
question, only following the time-honored lead 
just because it is already set, and yet quite ready | 


to strike out in any newer direction. As a fact, 
they do a great deal of their own work, without 
so much dependence on the darkies as was the old 
practice. One of the most keenly felt drawbacks 
incident to the enlarged proportion of blacks that 
have flocked into the city is their inability to read 
and buy newspapers and books, and thus nearly 
one-half of the population is lost as a reading 
public, with consequences exceedingly disastrous, 
especially to publishers and book - stores. The 
newspapers are poorly patronized, whereas if read- 


ing proclivities could be cultivated as they would | 


be by an exclusively white public, their circulation 
would be increased tenfold. The negro element 
is confessedly the weak side of the city, as of the 


very marked and perceptible. 

There is a strong concentration on business ; it 
is strongly gripped, and, in comparison, public 
life is unsought, although of course the latter 
does not go a-begging in a community so long 
given up in the past to politics and its dealings. 
The few office-holders who are glad to draw small 
salaries from the public treasury are jocosely twit- 
ted with ‘‘ knowing nothing of the sufferings of 
the people.” Old things having so largely passed 
away, new things are what the citizens now aim 
for, ranging from a patent device to millionaire- 
ship, and the list of millionaires has already com- 
menced to grow. ‘Trade has enlarged, and is en- 
larging, especially in the tobacco and grocery 
lines; and the erection of numerous buildings 
has given an unprecedented impulse to real-estate 
dealings. The structures reared have been gen- 
erally solid and handsome ones, in the fashionabl 
quarter, or west end, reaching up to and beyond 
the “‘ College,” which itself was a quite out-of- 
town hospital for soldiers during the war. The 
spirit of speculation is afloat on the curb-stones, 
where parties, not long ago confined in keeping 
now stand on ‘the lookout for in- 
vestments in new enterprises to be caught on the 
fly and amid an interchange ef small talk in the 
open street. New manufactures are being organ- 
ized, and old ones are prosperingly patronized. 
The iron-works and mills are kept constantly em- 
ployed by contracts, from Government and private 
parties, and the citizens aré moreover stretching 
out in developing the rich iron and coal regions 
of the State, where new towns are starting. To- 
bacco, as a staple, is recovering some of its lost 
ground, but manufactures are beginning to give 
it a squeeze in the race for fortune. The cigarette 
factory of Allen & Ginter, the largest in the coun- 
try, is a Richmond establishment, and it was the 
pioneer in turning out ready-made American cig- 
arettes. The local brands of smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco are of the highest, but the cigars are 
below par, in fact unsmokable, as the native weed 
is unsuited to make them. The factories of pa- 


small ** sto’s,” 


State, and the competitive necessities of the situ- | per, of paper boxes, of wooden-ware and of fruit- 
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canning are flourishing on the strength of ex- 
tensive patronage throughout the South. 

A half-dozen railway lines enter the city, bring- 
ing freight and passengers to its marts. Two, the 
Fredericksburg and Petersburg lines, recently 
erected, at the end of the new iron bridge across 
James River, a large union depot, which is quite 
an addition to the modern embellishments of the 
city. This depot is after the Queen Anne style 
of architecture, when that order was the rage ; but 
it matters not that it is thus made to present the 
appearance of a cozy, home-like abode for travel- 
ers, who are generally made to pay enough to be 
entitled to all the comfort they can get out of 
the grasping railway corporations. The depots 
of the other lines are small, antique, and sadly in 
need of abolition, and better accommodations 
have already been ordered to benefit the traveling 
public and to impress more favorably strangers 
and business men visiting the place, for there is a 
universal aim and effort to welcome new-comers 
with every courtesy and every facility, especially 
in the way of business prospecting. The exclu- 
siveness and reserve once exhibited toward visitors 
are now entirely obsolete. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway, owned by the Vanderbilts, running 
through to the sea at Newport News, has greatly 
increased the general business by. its facilities of 
transportation, and proposes a still further in- 
crease by the creation of a big ship-building yard 
at Newport News, where the embryonic plant for 
the same already exists. The line passes down 
tne historic York Peninsula by the ancient cap- 
ital of Williamsburg, whose college numbers now 
nearly a hundred students, though the old burg 
itself merely vegetates. 

The grandest public edifice ever reared on Vir- 
ginia’s soil is Richmond’s new City-hall. It is 
of whitish-gray granite, on the Gothic order of 
architecture, and occupies an entire block upon 
the sites of the former municipal building and of a 
church that was expressly expropriated and con- 
veyed entire, @ la Western style, to another part 
of the street. The Grecian architecture would 
have been far handsomer and more in keeping 
with the Southern climate and the unique style 
of the State Capitol, nearly adjoining, on the 
‘State Square”; but it was deemed best that 
Richmond should have at least one official struct- 
tire resembling the earlier Gothic architecture of 
the mother country, and so the architectural pat- 
tern, as followed, was adopted by the municipal 
fathers. The windows and other openings of the 
new edifice are numerous and narrow, and this 
multiplicity of apertures certainly detracts from | 
that more solid- aspect which the pile would on | 
the other order have, and best have ; yet the edi- 
fice, as it stands, by no means looks flimsy, but is 
rather handsome, both a credit to the city and | 
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the builders. The municipal engineer in charge 
of the operations evidently watched well, and saw 
that good work was given for the cost of nearly a 
round million of dollars. There was not the 
slightest attempt at cheating or trickery on the 
part of the contractors, and the consequence was, 
the turning over to the city of a fine, honest, solid 
abode for its government offices and courts. The 
inside accommodations are simple and comfort- 
able, the decorations plain and neat, and alto- 
gether the new City-hall will compare favorably 
with any in the land. 

The *‘ Capitol Square,” so named because sur- 
rounding the State-house, contains the Governor's 
Mansion, 2 very plain and modest building, monu- 
ments to Virginia’s illustrious men, and quite a 
forest of grand old trees. The ‘‘ Square,” inclosed 
by a high iron railing, is very attractive, and 
would be still more so if not half hill-side, and 
hence only visible by piecemeal. The leading 
feature is, of course, the equestrian monument to 
Virginia’s great son, George Washington, modeled 
by Crawford, a New York sculptor, and erected 
by order of the Legislature prior to the War of 
Secession. It is, very fittingly, the most splendid 
and elaborate monument ever dedicated to the 
memory of the great founder of American insti- 
tutions. Crawford modeled the statue at Rome, 
where he lived so long, and it was cast in bronze 
at Munich, but as the sculptor died in 1857, be- 
fore the completion of his task, the subordinate 
figures surrounding the pedestal were modeled by 
another American sculptor, also a resident of 
Rome—Randolph Rogers—both being artists of 
marked ability. The monument is of pure white 
marble, capped by the equestrian figure, and the 
subordinate statues stand on marble supports en- 
circling the basement platform. The figure of 
Washington is very suitably rendered, in the mil- 
itary costume of his day, cocked hat and the rest, 
as seen in his military portraiture, with one arm 
extended as if pointing toward his enemy, the in- 
vading Britishers. Old Governor Henry A. Wise, 
who was a great joker, was humorously accus- 
tomed, during his term of office, to say that the 
father of the country was pointing away from the 
Capitol directly toward the Penitentiary as the 
proper abiding-place for the obstreperous Virginia 
legislators. The horse is firmly posed, and is a 
copy of the horse of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
in front of the Capitol at Rome, though not very 
successfully made, the body being unmistakably 
too short for the rider’s height and the neck curved 
in almost a deformed manner, the head and tail 
being alone fairly imitated. It lacks entirely the 
simplicity of the great original, and is rather pre- 
tentious, not to say finicky. The most interesting 
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_and the best portions of the monument are Rog- 


ers’s creditable portraits of the subordinate erect 
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figures, life-size, also cast in bronze, for these 
figures are all famous Virginians: Jefferson, with 


his hand ; Patrick Henry, standing in the attitude 
of oratorical delivery, about to thunder forth one 
of his stirring liberty-cries ; Marshall, sedate in his 
gown, and bearing the book of law; George 
Mason, holding fast to his ‘* Bill of Rights”; Nel- 
son, representing finance; Lewis, gun in hand, 
as the pioneer and explorer of the Western wilds. 
The effect of this assemblage of great leaders is 


very striking, nor is it disturbed by the sparrows’ | 


> 
nests familiarly built on the heads, hats and shoul- 
ders of the illustrious worthies. They can well 
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a regular military corps kept for the preservation 


|of order under the liabilities of the slavery sys- 
the scroll of the Declaration of Independence in | 


tem. It was on “the Square” that the fairest 
beauties from every section of the State, attended 
by their gallants, chaperons, and often escorted 
by celebrated political personages, most delighted 
to congregate ; for to be present on this privileged 
promenade-ground was like being presented ‘at 
court,” was to stand on the very centre of the 
‘*sacred soil”—an honor coveted by all at least 
for once in a life-time. Amidst these open-air soi- 
rées, and the exuberance of the older generations, 
many were the courtships carried on between 
young couples, many the life-long engagements 














THE CAPITOL AND THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT.—(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY GEO. 8. COOK, RICHMOND, VA.) 


bear this weight. Near by the Washington monu- 


ment, on the same “‘ Square,” is the marble statue 
to Henry Clay—another Virginian, born at Ash- 
land, who in his day was a favorite at Richmond, 
then pre-eminently a Whig city—and the bronze 
statue of Stonewall Jackson, both very modest of 
appearance and standing on modest pedestals. 
The Jackson statue was a gift from his admirers 
in Europe, and that of Clay a gift from the 
citizens. 

This “‘ Capitol Square,” 
the chosen spot of fashionable Summer promenad- 


in the olden time, was 


ing, and of stationing on chairs and benches, | 
along the graveled walks, amidst music by the | 
State Band, and parades by the “State Guard,” | 


contracted between the belles and beaux of the 
Old Dominion. Upon the close of the war, “the 
Square” was long monopolized by the emanci- 
pated Pompeys and Dinahs, who took their imi- 
tative turn at courting and promenading, and so 
the custom for the whites fell into disuse, and 
they were forced to restrict themselves to their 
own private yards and gardens, and to driving 
out in the country environs. Yet, as in the olden 
time, ‘‘the Square” is still the field of military 
reviews, parades and artillery salutes, especially 
on the 22d of February, right under the bronzed 
George’s eye, and on the 4th of July, right under 
Thomas Jefferson’s. 
The monument to Robert E. 


General Lee, 
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erected through the efforts of the ladies of Vir- 
ginia, aided by those of the entire South, is lo- 
cated at the extreme west end of the city, in the 
middle of an open area of several acres laid out 
in the form of a circle. with walks, benches and 
freshly planted shrubs, the area to be ultimately 
beautified with small flower- beds. This monu- 
ment, made by the distinguished French sculptor 
Mercié, is really handsomer than that of Wash- 
ington, and may be classed as the finest, most 
tasteful piece of monumental art-work on this 
continent. 
will be built up all around the new monument, 
and then it will be the most fashionable centre of 
the city, for, though now somewhat isolated, the 


In course of time elegant residences 


new buildings put up for the newly enriched citi- | 


zens are rapidly approaching it from the directions 
of Floyd Avenue and Franklin Street. Both the 
choice of a site and of a sculptor gave rise to con- 
siderable argument among the citizens. The Cap- 
itol Square was at once decided to be too small 
to hold huddled together Washington, Stonewall 
Jackson and Lee, and the east end of the city, or 
Libby Hill, would have been inappropriate be- 
cause lacking in the capacity to grow, so the ex- 
treme western quarter was chosen, to avoid the 
mistake which selection of a stagnant and cut-off 
point would have resulted in. Considerable de- 
sire was originally expressed to have the statue 
modeled by a Virginia sculptor, but it proved to 
be a case where the home-industry idea could not 
prevail, as only ‘‘the best” was wanted, 
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but simply erect and easy, the general expression 
dignified and pleasing. There is but one single, 
marked, defect, and this ig the French style of 
riding followed by the sculptor, as neither Gen- 
eral Lee nor any of his officers were addicted to 
riding with legs spread out, but were strict con- 
formers to the thoroughbred old Virginia racing 
style of sitting the horse. The Virginia ladies 
were long gathering the many small contributions 
that went to the cost of this work, or $75,000, 
but they succeeded in getting better worth for 
their money than the Legislature got for the 
very much larger sum it appropriated for the 
Washington monument made by Crawford. The 
monument is to be publicly inaugurated in May 
(1890), when Richmond will see a larger crowd 
than it ever saw before, gathered 
distinctively Southern hero. 

The views about Richmond are picturesque, 
taking in the upper falls and the lower windings 
of James River; the best view in the city is from 
the top of the Capitol; and of the city, from the 
Manchester Heights, across the river. 
five pleasure-grounds, or parks, for public enjoy- 
ment. Chimborazo Park, which now consists of 
29 acres, and Libby Hill Park, with 34 acres, are 
in the east end, 150 feet above tide-level. They 
afford a view of Manchester, the small town and 
its open back country across the river, together 
with the five bridges spanning the latter, and of 


to honor the 


There are 


| the lower river and its tortuous windings, as of the 


After | 


competition, therefore, among the various sculp- | 


of the world, it was found that no native 
equaled the European tests, and, out of all these, 
the model offered by Mercié, of Paris, took the 
prize by long odds, and so the task was awarded 
to him. His first model was, however, very much 
modified, or, rather, simplified, from its overdra- 
matic representation, at the express direction of 
the Ladies’ Association, which was rightly bent 
on securing, above all, simplicity and dignity of 
design only, in accordance with the character of 
the great subject to be delineated. 
ment itself, built of Virginia granite, is artistic- 
ally carved on both ends with scrolls bearing 
lions’ heads, with four small columns supporting 
the top, and beneath, on the sides, two large 
metal plaques inscribed only with the general’s 
name. The surmounting equestrian statue, cast 
in bronze, represents the general on his charger, 
posed in a natural, simple way. The portrait is 
excellent of the rider, who is seated extremely 
erect on the horse’s back, as truly was his invari- 
able military custom in all his campaigning, 


tors 


| river, broken with huge rocks. 


The monu- | 


| 


falls above. Gamble’s Hill Park, of 84 acres, on 
the south and river front, overlooks the iron-works 
Selle Isle, and the smaller islands that stud the 
Monroe Park, ta 
acres, is in the west end, very level, ornamente| 
with trees, shrubs and flowers, and is a most de- 
lightful resort in Summer for the youth and chii- 
At the ex- 
treme west end is the Reservoir Park, of 160 acres, 
which is frequented chiefly as a driving-park 


dren of its fashionable neighborhood. 


| though it has a large lake, used for boating in 


Summer and for skating in Winter, whenever any 
bearable ice is vouchsafed by the clerk of the 
weather. Libby Prison has been snatched from 
its native heath as a curiosity, and is now one of 
the sights of Chicago, which bought it for exhibi- 
tion at so much per head, with gay bunting 
streaming from its mast-poles. But many of the 
local curiosities cannot be bought, and thus re- 


| main over, such as Belle Isle itself, the jail in 


whether on the battle-field or on the march, for | 


no warrior was ever more punctilious and correct 
in military deportment than was the great South- 
ern chieftain. The attitude, however, is not stiff, 


which Aaron Burr was confined for treason, 
St. John’s Church, in which Patrick Henry dis- 
played his Revolutionary eloquence, besides vari- 
ous other relics. Near the Reservoir Park stands 


Hollywood Cemetery, with a pyramidal monu- 
ment dedicated to the soldiers killed in the late 
war, and with the tombs of Presidents Monroe 
and Tyler, Randolph of Roanoke, Governor Wise, 
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General Pickett, Generals A. P. Hill and Stuart, 
and ‘* Lieutenant ” Maury, of scientific fame. 
The Capitol Building, rich in the associations 
clustering around it, and in its unequaled treas- 
ures of the Revolutionary period and early Amer- 
ican history, is more remarkable for the unique 
style of its architecture than for its size or the 
material of which it is constructed, seeing that it 
is only of plain brick-and-mortar with a coating 
of stucco, to which a fresh coat of gray-white 
paint was given last year. Its architecture is of 
the purest Grecian style extant in the United 
States, thanks to Mr. Jefferson. The corner- 
stone was laid in 1785. During Mr. Jefferson’s 
sojourn in France, as United States Commis- 
sioner, he took great pains to find a tasteful and 
suitable design or plan for a building at Rich- 
mond to hold the State government, and, after 
repeated travels and researches, he at last, while 
in the south of France, came across a structure in 
the little town of Nimes, which so pleased his 
taste that he at once adopted it for his model. 
[t was the ‘* Maison Carrée ” (square house), an 
edifice of pure Greek architecture handed down 
in unbroken state from the time the early Greek 
settlers in the country around Marseilles erected 
it. He had plans and drawings of it made, and, 
then slightly modifying them, sent them to Rich- 
mond, and the work was carried out according to 
his ideas. The difference between the original 
design and his modification was not great, but a 
very appropriate one in view of the purpose to be 
served. The ‘* Maison Carrée” has columns in 
relief all around, including the sides of the struct- 
ure, whereas Mr. Jefferson thought best to abol- 
ish the side columns and mass them in the portico 
of the Richmond Capitol, and this was done, with- 
out changing the Greek style, but indeed defer- 
ring to the more general Greek standard of pub- 
lic edifices, as traced in the Parthenon at Athens 
and in the Pantheon at Rome. The portico with 
its pillars and the whole outline of the Richmond 
Capitol is, accordingly, very effective, whether 
seen near or at a distance: it at once pleases the 
eye of the beholder, charms the more its contour 
is impressed as an image, as a unique structure, 
something undefinably fitting in its simple and 
tasteful yet majestic harmony, a product tangi- 
bly conveying the idea of superior intelligence, 
just as all pure Greek art was in fact an immense 
accumulation of superior intellect. The building 
stands out in relief on an eminence, in the midst 
of a well-swarded park, and really leaves nothing 
to be desired, as its beauty could hardly be im- 
proved upon. It might be made of more costly 
and durable material, or enlarged, but the same 
plan or design would have to be reproduced under 
the penalty otherwise of failure ; for the rest, as 
at present, it is fully adequate for all practical 





purposes, and is in fair condition. With so many 
ugly buildings, public and private, of wretched 
taste, nondescript dungeon - and - barrack - like, 
going up hastily and unavoidably all over this 
land, it is something for the American eye to be 
able to fall upon one piece of durably pleasing 
architecture, and Richmond may well be proud of 
its Capitol, as truly she is. 

Its contents are more than curious, for many of 
them are calculated to bring to mind stirring 
events, and even recollections, bearing on all the 
phases through which the United States have 
passed. Therein are found tokens numerous of 
the two great wars—of the Revolution at one end 
of the line, and of Secession at the other end— 
portraits, pictures, flags, arms; official, original 
documentary deeds; statues, books, curios and 
like mementoes. There are only two main sto- 
ries, with basement and attic ; on the first or main 
floor are the two legislative chambers, with a 
rotunda between them, the chambers being quite 
undecorated and scantily, severely furnished. The 
rotunda is entirely empty except of a statuary 
group directly in its centre, but this group is a 
chef-d’wuvre, the best preserved and the most 
prized relic in the possession of the State. It is 
the marble statue made from the actual casting of 
Washington’s features and person in plaster while 
he was living, by the French sculptor Houdon, 
who was sent over to Mount Vernon by Mr. Jef- 
ferson for this express purpose. It has even more 
than the merit of a photograph—it is the great 
man as he looked in life, not the guess-work that 
the painters indulged in. The hero, though in 
stone, has in effect the majesty of goodness on 
his head and features, and this conception of what 
he really looked like will remain forever the only 
genuine one. It has been copied throughout the 
world, and an enlarged reproduction stands on 
the steps of the Sub-treasury in Wall Street, New 
York. The sculptor represerited a cane in his 
hand, as well as a sword on his side, a military 
cloak beside him, and a plowshare immediately 
behind his standing position. 

On the basement-floor are the State - offices, 
among them the Treasury Department, where the 
officials are constantly struggling to get into some 
kind of running order the obstinate load of debt 
threatening both receipts and expenses. On the 
floor above the legislative halls are various rooms 
for the use of the Court of Appeals, the Gov- 
ernor, the Secretary of State and the State 
Library. On this floor, in a gallery running 
around the upper portion of the rotunda, are 
pictures of many of the early founders, of Colo- 
nial Governors and of generals of the late war. 
The collection is an abundant one, and serves to 
give some idea of these celebrities ; but, considered 
on its artistic merits, it is not entitled to rank 
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high. Some of the portraiture is vague, blurred, 
and, as easily verified, misleading and inaccurate 
as to the more recent personages represented. 
Smith and Pocahontas are not forgotten, to be 





sure, though they are not conspicuously given the | 
post of honor, perhaps because of their standing | 


as matter-of-fact tradition. 
ernors are present—Lord De la War, Spottswood, 
Dunmore, Fauquier, ete. The full-length por- 
traits of Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Ashby, Stuart, 
A. P. Hill, and other generals, are only faint and 
poor likenesses of the originals, not very credit- 
able to the artists who painted them. Fortunately 
correct photographs of these generals are abun- 
‘lant, and it will be possible hereafter to replace 
these painted portraits with accurate photographic 
likenesses enlarged to life-size, when a trifle more 
invention is secured. 

The State Library is the gem, the curiosity- 


All the early Goy- | 


| ity. 


Ht) 
Ht ' 
ii io. 
BELLE ISLE, AND THE TREDEGAR IRON-WORKS. 


volumes, however, are unique and valuable, be- 
cause not elsewhere obtainable, being in manu- 
script, or having been only specially put into 
type, and so are guarded under lock and key with 
a jealous eye by the librarian in charge, who is a 
regularly appointed officer of the Commonwealth, 
and always of considerable literary taste and abil- 
He is not only responsible for the valuable 
books, documents and manuscripts, but expected 
to be able to furnish visitors and applicants with 
ample explanations in regard to them, and with 
correct information as to the historical bearings 
of the entire collection, which is so full that a 
good deal of posting is requisite therefor. The 
most important manuscript works refer to the 


shop, of the Capitol, though it is rather small, | early settlement and history of the colony and to 
| the Revolution; and there are, besides, original 


containing only 40,000 volumes. Many of these 








TOBACCO EXCHANGE (SHOCKHOE WAREHOUSE). 


letters, by the bundle, of all the 
great Virginia Revolutionary 
characters, which have never 
been published, and which may 
ultimately be added to give life- 
likeness to the great past, as its 
importance increases. The gen- 
eral run of the books is we!! 
chosen, and the library contains 
nothing of the literary- trash 
line, its motto from the first 
having been, Good or nothing. 
On the walls are hung portraits 





of all the State’s worthies from 
the earliest time to the present : 
the series of Governors is with- 
out a break, and they appear 
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correctly, in regular order, aligned like Prus- 
sian soldiery, it having been considered that 
Governors of Virginia passed into history of 
right by the mere fact of such Governorship. 
Beneath these portraits are hung, also on the 
walls, in glass cases, original letters of celeb- 
rities, manually signed, famous proclama- 
tions, orders written out by the hands of Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson, official enactments, 
and so on without stint. One of these docu- 
ments is startling in its very tragic simplicity : 
it is a large-size parchment shect, written in 
faded, yellowish ink, and declares that the 
State of Virginia, for reasons good and proper, 
resumed her sovereign rights and abandoned 
the American Union on the 17th day of April, 
1861, and in the eighty-fifth year of the Com- 
monwealth. It is the original copy of the 
Ordinance of Secession, that made the war a 
real fact. All the signatures are to the docu- 
ment, and, upon looking at the hastily hiero- 
glyphed names in yellow ink, few are found 
of any previous or subsequent eminence, save 
old Governor Wise, who took such a large 
share in running the Convention that passed 
the Ordinance. For all visitors, this docu- 
ment is the greatest attraction to be found in 
the library, and never fails to excite curiosity, 
at least. 

The introduction of electric cars in the 
streets has certainly had an electrifying, or 
stimulative, effect upon the citizens. Rich- 
mond was the first city to allow its cars to-be 
driven by electricity, and from the outset 
harbored no fears in regard to the use of 
the new motive power. ‘‘ Give the horses a 
rest, and let us try electricity,” was at once 
the decision of the citizens, and no sooner 
was it obtained than an enterprising North- 
ern company laid tracks and wires for the 
new régime, and the tinkle of the electric 
gong and the buzzing of the current began to 
give a new life to the thoroughfares. The 
overhead-wire system was adopted—really a 
dangerous one, but at least the wires are not 
at all an obstruction or disfigurement in the 
streets, because hardly perceptible, as they 
are stretched from poles placed on the side- 
walks in the line of trees and ordinary tele- 
graph-poles, differing in this respect from the 
single line operated upon an out-of-the-way 
avenue at Washington, where the wires and 
poles, with numerous decorations and globes 
for lighting, are directly in the middle of the 
avenue, and constitute a serious and obscur- 
ing disfigurement. The cars are driven at 
an even and unflagging gait, stop readil7 to 
take on or put off passengers, and are run at 
a speed of fifteen miles up the steepest grades 
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of the many hills. The extra speed generally 
made is refreshing to all, save perhaps drivers 
and conductors, who are unable to slack or halt 
their invisible teams in order to chat with fellow- 
drivers, or to spurt or loaf along according to 
their own or their horses’ momentary mood. This 
is one of the many little nuisances, so irritating 


to the hurried passenger, that electricity nips in | 


the bud. There is not a city in the Union where 
the old horse-cars are solid that the nuisance men- 
tioned is not also solid. Another good feature 
consequent upon the new locomotion is the marked 
decrease of the clattering, spattering, panting and 
suffering horses in the streets, a relief to the poor 
beasts and a glamour, so to say, of the new scien- 
tific facilities impending. Altogether the elec- 
tric effects, as displayed in Richmond’s streets, 
form a very suggestive study, and one is led to 
picture a very revolutionized spectacle in the 
broad American Union if dynamos be made to 
replace all manner of horse-motion, to the relief 
of big trafficking cities especially, where horses 
so crowd things and space is small for turning 
around. No one can look at the streets of this 
first electric-car-using city and fail to acknowledge 
that even in the South science is king, vice cot- 
ton. Electricity has greatly increased the street- 
car traffic, because there are many hills, and the 
new means of swiftly and surely ascending them 
are generally now availed of, whereas with teams 
frequently accustomed to balk, as was the case 
under the displaced system, pedestrians were not 
always inclined to run the risk of delay by riding. 
The overhead-wire system is admitted now to be 
a method of propulsion having great liabilities to 
danger ; but there have never been any deaths or 
accidents under its employment among the Rich- 
monders, and they express themselves as perfectly 
content to take all the risks. Moreover, their 
nerves, hardened by war and war’s alarums, are 
not easily shocked, and the new means of locomo- 
tion has taken such a firm hold on their affections 
that they virtually proclaim, with Hotspur, “’Tis 
dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink ; but 
out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety.” 


At any rate, they are fully decided to | 


put up with the present advanced system until | 


they get one still more advanced, or storage-bat- 
tery power, if it should be made practically avail- 
able. 

The battle-fields in the vicinity are easily access- 
ible to visiting strangers, who may be conveyed to 
them by vehicle, boat or rail. They are often in- 
spected as curiosities, and on many of them the 
earth-works and rifle-pits left by the combatants 
are still in a good state of preservation. The 
most attractive are Fair Oaks, to which the elec- 
tric road is soon to be extended ; Mechanicsville, 
Cold Harbor, Malvern Hill and Savage’s Station ; 


| the handsomest buildings are to seen. 








Fort Darling and the Crater, near Petersburg. 
Vast quantities of the dédris of war, innumerable 
leaden balls, shells, muskets and bayonets, have 
been gathered from these localities, and sold by 
the people living round about, mostly as “old 
iron.” ‘These missiles, hurled in the fray, car- 
ried destruction, but as *‘old iron” they have 
returned bread and meat. 

The old appellation of Richmond as a city built 
on seven hills, like Rome, no longer answers io 
the plan of its greatly extended size. Natural 
growth has enlarged the lines of the municipal 
perspectives, and has seized upon the vantage- 
ground of other eminences, whose bases are 
planted at the falls of the river, to crown them 
with handsome residences and prospect parks. 
Some of these hills rise to a considerable height, 
Shockoe, for instance, being elevated over 200 
feet above the river-level, and thus pedestrians 
are compelled to do no little amount of climbing. 
Public and private improvements, the grading 
and leveling of lots and streets, have smoothed 
down, however, much of the primitive rolling 
landscape, and given to the residence portion the 
general character of high plateaus sloping to- 
ward the river ; immediately along which, stretch- 
ing for a couple of miles, lies the business quar- 
ter, rising compactly, tier on tier of solid blocks, 
to where foundation-stones are forty feet above 
the river-channel. The architecture of this busi- 
ness quarter is simple and unpretentious, like the 
store-signs, yet substantial and not altogether un- 
impressive, especially that of the old banking- 
houses with porticoes and columns in the pecul- 
iarly local style. One of the very few specimens 
in this country of the massive and severe form 
of ancient Egyptian architecture is to be seen in 
the exterior of the Medical College. The Post- 
office, lately reconstructed, is a solid, large and 
handsome structure adorning the business quar- 
ter; but the public edifices are, more remarkable 
for antiquity and associations than as types of 
superior architecture, though a few are of the 
finest modern construction, The old mansions 
of other days give distinction to a number of 
thoroughfares ; for instance, the house of Chief- 
justice Marshall, the war residences of Jefferson 
Davis, of General Lee and others. At the west 
end, the quarter favored by the wealthy and well- 
to-do, who have become so after rising from the 
ranks of poverty since the war, are many homes 
showing the influence of recent fashions, and hav- 
ing, with surroundings of lawn and garden giving 
an agreeable appearance of spaciousness, a situa- 
tion superior to that of the older settled east 
end, and it is in this fashionable quarter that 
Some of 


| the newly enriched have spent over $100,000 on 
their new dwellings, and the money came out of 
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tobacco, manufactures and real-estate dealings, 
and uniformly they are men who started a quar- 
ter of a century ago without a cent in their pock- 
ets, but with brains, and indomitable pluck and 
a fair field, such as never had before existed any- 
where on Virginia soil. In walking through the 
streets of the new quarter, in the prolonged sec- 
tions of familiar avenues, even old residents are 
impressed with the general newness and strange- 
ness of aspect presented, so as almost to forget 





where they are, and to utterly fail to recognize | 


their own city, the space known to them from 
childhood, and over which their youthful pranks 
were played. This is more or less the case in 


every old city in Europe that is now receiving | 


adjuncts in the way of entirely modernized quar- 
ters, and in none more so than in Rome, which 
Italian architects have cut to pieces, to the dis- 
may of art-lovers. The new facilities of Rich- 
mond have only added to the great variety of 
enjoyments which the favored locality and its 
refined people have at their command. The 
genial climate is a constant invitation to out- 
door exercise, and so there is always a good deal 
of walking, riding and driving ; and in the s0- 
cial festivities, parks, drive-ways and scenic sur- 
roundings, the attractions of the Capitol, the 
memorials of patriotism, devotion and valor, the 
relics of three wars and of the “ ancient régime,” 
are found abundant sources of delight for both 
citizens and visitors. 

The public-school system of Virginia, Which was 
only of late years started, has been chiefly elabo- 
rated and given greatest scope in Richmond, the 
seat of densest population. ‘The organization, 





classification and courses in the schools are on a 


similar plan of those of other cities of the Union. 


The city school-property is valued at half a mill- | 


ion dollars, with 12,000 pupils enrolled, nearly 
one-half negroes, for the latter never fail to avail 
themselves of the schooling facilities, afforded 
only at the expense of the white tax-payers, 


whereas the white children are in large numbers | 


sent to private schools as well, and there are no 
pivate negro schools. ‘The character of the va- 
rious private schools and institutes, drawing pu- 
pils from other States, especially of the South, 
are superior to the public schools, good as these 
are; among the higher institutions are William 
and Mary College, Medical College, Richmond 
College, Female Institute, Monte Maria Academy 
of the Visitation, St. Mary’s Institute, McGuires’, 
Powell’s, Merrill’s, and other high schools, of 
which the list is long. In these high private 
schools pupils are prepared for the Lexington 
Military Institute and for graduation at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, founded by Jefferson at Char- 
lottesville, and which has now become a model 
university. The highest aim of the Virginia 





trations, and in this line 





student is to graduate at ‘the University,” and 
whenever he does graduate it is at the one which 
was Mr. Jefferson’s pet. Attention being nowa- 
days given to business education, there are se 
eral commercial schools flourishing in Richmond, 
and a college of telegraphy and stenography, the 
only one of importance to be found in the South. 
The patronage of these business colleges is chiefly 
from the city and the counties of the State, and as 
the knowledge imparted is of the most practical 
business principles, the graduates have been uni- 
formly successful in obtaining employment in a 
section where a first-class business education is at 
a premium and leads to rapid fortune. 

Some of Richmond’s artists have achieved con- 
siderable reputation in portraying the battles and 
scenes of the late war, in which they were either 
personally engaged or saw so vividiy presented 
close at hand. LElder’s paintings of battles, espe- 
cially of the “Crater,” purchased by General 
Mahone, who was the hero of that fight, are full 
of spirit and realistic coloring gathered on the 
field, the best yet painted; also his ‘* Custer’s 
Last Charge” is highly meritorious, and his por- 
traits of Southern leaders, from life, are valuable. 
He recently went to Beauvoir, La., and painted 
the portrait of Jeff. Davis, and while there was 
seized with paralysis, which disabled him from 
further prosecuting his profession. W. L.Shep- 
pard, another of Richmond’s artists, has been 
very successful in sketching on canvas the skir- 
mish, march and camp-life of the war, in which 
he took part as an artillery officer; he is also a 
rarely good designer of book and periodical illus- 
enjoys quite an extensive 
reputation. Valentine, a local sculptor, has em- 
ployed his chisel on war characters and subjects. 
Other Richmond artists have touched on the por- 
trayal of the old-time negro and this overdone 
‘life ” specialty, but not to a large extent, as the 
line is too familiar in Virginia to be a novelty or 
pleasing. 

Once renowned for its newspapers, in the days 
when ‘‘ Old Father Ritchie,” from his tripod of 
the Enquirer, ruled the Democratic party of the 
State with a sharp pen, the city has now only 
three small newspapers, which are not abreast 
with its general progress or that of the State, 
chiefly because they do not receive sufficient pat- 
ronage, owing to the overnumerousness of the 
negro population, and the fact that the citizens 
are too closely absorbed in business to interest 
themselves much in politics, Besides, Richmond- 
ers confess that they have had enough of politics ; 
in the palmy political days of the past they had a 
big dose ; and, moreover, the war served as an 
extinguisher of like claims and aspirations. The 
Dispatch is the oldest, having been founded in 
1850, and the leading paper, being now published 
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by a stock company, which in itself is indicative 
of the changed state of the press at Richmond, 
where formerly individuality was synonymous 
with each newspaper that saw the light of day. 
The Zimes is also a stock-company paper, and the 
State is a small evening sheet, with hardly any 
Both 
the city and State would be enormously benefited 


claim advanced by itself to be a newspaper. 


by a good, live, modern newspaper, and as the 
local circumstances grow more propitious, a fine 
field will be offered for the starting of one. The 
littérateurs that flourished at Richmond before 
the war have either departed life or moved to 
other cities. Bagby, Cooke, Wynne, Thompson, 
are dead ; Pryor and Marion Harland have settled 
in New York; and only Thomas Nelson Page 
maintains now the city’s rank to literary author- 
ship, Amélie Rives being an Albemarler. 

The Virginia Historical Society, of which 
Chief-justice Marshall was the first President, is 
domiciled in a club, the “‘ Westmoreland,” and 


club-life is rather a prevailing feature, as there | 


are many of them devoted to pleasant concourse 
and relaxation and relief from ‘‘the cares that 
infest the day.” The Historical Society was or- 
ganized in 1831, and has been steadily maintained 
ever since, despite the war, with its rare archives 
and collections preserved. In these are memo- 
rials, portraits, manuscripts (charmingly antique 
for this new land), relating to the colonial epoch. 
Here one may see the features of doughty Francis 
Drake, gallant Walter Raleigh, Queen Bess, the 
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Quaker Penn, Essex ; Lord Culpepper, in coat of 
Pocahontas and Black Hawk; Jefferson, 
Knox and Lafayette; Washington, his family 


mail : 





MONUMENTAL CHURCH. 


and friends and generals; the characterful faces 
of fearless Patrick Henry and Randolph of Roa- 
noke ; Governors of the colony, in wigs, laces and 
ruffles ; chieftains of the war, in civil and military 
garb; and many other paintings, statues, maps, 
records and queer relics. The collection is com- 
plete and well arranged, under the custodian- 
ship of Secretary Brock, the most learned geneal- 
ogist in a State where genealogy is made a culi- 
ure, and where so many are well posted in regard 
to their ancestors, and the ancestors of others 
besides. The Secretary is well adapted to 
exercising the functions of his high charge, 
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as his tastes have always been literary, and 
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he has been a studious statistician from the anti- 
quarian point of view. His archeological and 
genealogical delvings have been deep, and his work 
amounts to a big thass, which he keeps around 
him well in hand, ready to turn to at a moment’s 
call or notice. He has all the “first families of 
Virginia "—the “F, F. V.s”’—down in regular 
ledgers, properly classified, indexed and labeled, 
and there are no family intricacies connected with 
the genealogical order from the present day back 
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so named because it was faithful to English roy- 
alty in the times when Oliver Cromwell tried to 
break its loyalty. 


THE PRESENT GERMAN EMPIRE. 


THE proclamation declaring the foundation of 


| the restored German Empire was made on Janu- 


ary Ist, 1871, and on the 18th, William, King of 
Prussia, was saluted as Emperor of Germany, in 


THE NEW CITY-HALL, RICHMOND, VA. 


to Jamestown, and even beyond, that he cannot 
settle in short order by consulting his ledgers and 
other books and registers of reference, in which 
there are no missing links. His stores of knowl- 
edge have been diligently, zealously and originally 
sought, and have also unbiddenly been sent to 


him from all quarters, and his mine is equally 


drawn upon from all directions by all manner of 
persons. His reputation in his line is so thor- 
oughly well deserved, that his say passes as good 


genealogical law throughout the Old Dominion, | and duchies. 


| the Palace of Versailles, by the representatives of 
‘the States of Germany. ‘The first Diet of the 
| Empire assembled at Berlin on March 21st, 1871. 
|The present German Empire comprises twenty- 
six States. Of these, twenty-two are monarchical 
and three (Hamburg, Bremen and [Lubeck) are 
republican. One (Elsass- Lothringen, or Alsace- 
Lorraine) is an Imperial province under the sov- 
ereignty of the German Empire. ‘The other 
States of the Empire are kingdoms, grand duchies 


HOW TO FAIL 


LOOKING 


By 


FORWARD. 
LURANA W, SHELDON. 


Coup we but glance the future o’er, 
Its hidden depths unveil, 

Look on the blessings safe in store, 
Whose mercies never fail 

Could we but see the happiness 
A new year seeks to give 

Our daily lives, to cheer and bless, 


' 


How gladly would we live! 


Could we behold the grief and care, 
The painful toil and strife 
Allotted as our rightful share 
In each new year of life 
Could we anticipate the thorns 
That in our pathway lie, 
Before another morning dawns 


How gladly would we die! 


Yet, innocent of each, we grope 
With blind persistence on, 
Upheld by patient faith and hope, 


Each daily duty won ; 
A future’s burdens unconcealed 
Our faltering hearts benumb, 
Whik 


Are conquered as they come. 


sorrows one by one revealed 


HOW TO FAIL LITERATURE. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG, upon the principle which 
makes so many of us teachers who have no per- 
sonal experience of the subject we propose to 
teach, has been lecturing upon ‘‘ How Not to | 
Succeed in Literature.” 


IN 


He has given some ad- 


mirable recipes to the volunteer contributor for 
almost certain failure, but one first-rate recom- 
mendation he has left out. In addressing a mag- 
szine editor, it will never do, of course, to be 
overmodest ; while, on the other hand, a too 
great confidence is to be avoided, so that a mid- 
dle course, of which the following is an example, 
is a very favorite one: ‘‘I do not pretend to be 
a person of exceptional genius, but I vehiture to 
think that the contribution will be 
found at least up to the average of the articles 
in your magazine.” This rarely indeed fails to 
displease ; but if you say “‘ your mag.” (instead 
of ** your magazine ”), failure may be said to be 
insured. 


inclosed 


Editors will thoroughly indorse most of what 
Mr. Lang says, especially the last part about the 
author who calls to ‘‘see about” the review of 
his book : He who would fail could not begin too 
early to neglect his education, and must on no 
account observe life and literature. To cultivate 
a bad handwriting was an elementary precaution 
often overlooked. Those who would court disas- 
ter should be as ignorant and as reckless as pos- 
sible. As a matter of style, they should always 
place adverbs after the word “ to,” as ‘* Hubert | 





| reef. 





IN LITERATURE. 


was determined to energetically refuse to entan- 
gle himself with such ;” and should use more ad- 
jectives than words of all other denominations put 
together. They should also hunt for odd terms, 
as “‘a beetling nose,” and should have startling 
descriptions, a3 ‘* the sun sank in a caldron of 
deathly chaos.” Unusual terms should be put 
where they would cause the reader the most sur- 
prise —as, for instance, trees around a man’s 
house might be called his ‘‘ domestic boscage.” 


‘ 
ri 


| ** Fictional,” for ** fictitious,” was to be distinctly 


recommended ; ‘‘all the time” might be em- 
ployed for ‘* always,” ‘* back of ” for ‘* behind,” 
and ‘‘do like he did ” for **do as he did.” Re- 
versing Cesar’s advice, it might be said that he 
who would fail must avoid simplicity like a sunken 
A young author wrote generally for money, 
or from vanity, or to astonish his family 


fee 
‘ 


which 
he never succeeded in doing—or from mere weari- 
ness of unemployed hours. The last cause seemed 
to an infallible reason for failure; he who 
would fail could not begin better than by having 
nothing to say. 


be 


It was an excellent plan to no- 


| tice nothing, to take everything in the lump ; to 


go through the world with eyes and ears shut, 
und then to embody the results in a novel ora 
poem. <A young writer turned eagerly to verse, 
and his favorite authors sang of disappointment 
and gloom. Mr. Lang here said that, not liking 
to quote verses of other people’s, he had written 
a few poems himself, to show distinctly how not 
to do it. A good way to disgust an editor or a 
publisher was to begin with the word * only,’ 
which might also serve for a heading, as : 


* ONLY. 


‘Only a spark of an ember, 
Only a leaf on a tree, 

Only the days we remember, 
Only the days without thee, 
Only the flow’r that thou worest, 
Only the books that We read, 

Only that night in the forest, 
Only a dream of the dead, 
Only the troth that was broken, 
Only the heart that is lonely, 
Only the sign and the token 
That sigh in the saying of ‘ Only!’”’ 


Another of Mr. Lang’s specimen poems began : 


“When the sombre night is dumb, 
Hush'd the loud chrysanthemum, 
Sister, sleep! 
‘Sleep!’ the lissom lily saith.” 


This sort of thing was a certain way of coming to 
grief in literature ; but, he added, a man might. 


perhaps, do very well in an undistinguished way 
by writing such lines for the sister art of music. 
Alliteration was a splendid means of failure, and 
imitation was to be urged on young authors as 
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leading to the greatest possible maxim: 
2 all round. 


ur Mr. Lang gave many other pieces 
of advice to authors how not to get their books 


published, but admitted that they might, in spite 
of all efforts to the contrary, get into print, and 
then he instructed them how not to get reviewed. 


1 of fail- | 


One plan was to write to a critic to endeavor to | 


induce him to give a favorable and en unfair 
judgment by reminding him that the author once 
met him somewhere. Young authors would not 
believe in the honesty of critics, but, while hold- 
ing that everything in reviewing was done by 
bribery and corruption, they never offered the 
critics a guid pro quo. A writer who wished to 
fail with an editor should always insist on seeing 
him and wasting his time—a thing that an editor 
most hated, unless his visitor was young and beau- 
tiful. In conclusion, Mr. Lang said that if writ- 
ers really wished to succeed, they might turn his 
advice outside in, and give the same attention to 
literature that was required 
urts. 


for suecess in other 


AT 
Tt. 


MARKET-PLACE 


By 


RIO JANEIRO, 


Besipe the principal quay of the Italian-like 
port a large open space extends a considerable 
distance, which in the early morning hours pre- 
sents one of the most picturesque scenes in the 
world, one for which, if regarded only as a study 
of color, an artist would require the rainbow on 
his palette! It faces the beautiful Bay of Rio, 
and has for a background tall houses brightly 
painted with gaudy frescoes, Italian - fashion— 
albergi trattorie—cnd open shops all mixed up to- 
gether. The bay in front, as every one knows, 
is one of the most magnificent in either hemi- 
sphere, Naples and Sydney alone worthily con- 
iending with it for the palm of loveliness. 


— — 


surface, and helping to make up one of the fair- 
est scenes upon which the eye can rest. 

Soon the brightness becomes dazzling, and the 
day begins in earnest. Fishing-boats, laden with 
their cargoes, sparkling and flashing in the bright 
sun, and others laden with strange fruit, crowd 
the quays. Boats from the numerous ships-of- 
war, and merchantmen bearing the flags of all 
nations (conspicuous among them the Stars and 
Stripes), shoot across the bay, and you alight 
at the market-steps amidst a babel of sounds. 
Portuguese fish-venders, fruit-sellers, and fat 


negresses in gay turbans, with bare shoulders like 


| the bronze busts in the Uffizi Galleries, and with 





The mist lies heavily on the picturesque curve | 


of the Corcovado, proudly growing immediately 
behind the city, and on the flat-topped Gavea. 
Long after the day dawns, the peaks of the dis- 
tant Organ Mountains, towering to a height of 
8,000 feet, are still hidden from view, while the 
weird Pao da Assucar (Sugarloaf), which stands 
sentinel at the entrance of the harbor, is dimly 
seen through a mantle of silver-green. As the 
sun climbs above the low-lying mists, its first 
gleams fall on the overhanging terraces of houses 
above the town, and then sparkle on the wet 
rocks of Forts Lagé and Santa Cruz, and spreads 
in silvery ripples across the calm expanse of the 
great bay extending ten or twelve miles between 
mountains covered with the richest verdure, re- 
vealing along its shores handsome chicaras, or 
country houses, surrounded with palms, and fairy 
isles, well wooded and inhabited, checkering the 


the same smooth, burnished sheen of dark metal- 
lic lustre, jostle each other in their eager haste. 
Some of them have fine laughing eyes, and teeth 
of dazzling whiteness. Piles of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, sugar-cane, bananas, dates, passion - fruit 
and oranges cover the quays. A mingled incense 
of cigarriti, fish and other indescribable odors 
greets another of the senses—perhaps the most 
Blacks—slaves no longer — hurry 
along with huge burdens. of them are 
remarkable for their fine physique, their lithe, 
erect forms, well - poised heads, and carefully 
dressed and frizzled hair. The trade in ‘‘ ebony,” 
as it was called, has so long ceased that all these 
were born in Brazil. Most of those seen in the 
streets of Rio have long been free. It was in the 
coffee fazendas up-country that the slave popula- 
tion had been chiefly employed. 

Nowhere else, except in the Piazza del Erbe at 
Verona, or about the Rialto of Venice in the early 
morning, when the market-boats, deep-laden with 
rich fruit, flock to the quays, can anything so 
wonderful in color be seen—the purple of the 
grapes and figs, the scarlet gourds, the crimson 
fish - baskets, prawns ten inches long, fish un- 
known, and tropical edibles which are unnama- 
ble, in endless profusion. Citizens, priests, Sis- 
ters of Mercy, ete., are everywhere ; and Brazil- 
ian matrons, each attended by a female black with 
frizzled hair, wearing a cotton gown, and bearing 
a market -basket, are seen making bargsins, or 
departing cityward with a stately carriage quite 
Spanish in its profound dignity. Portuguese 
everywhere is the dingwa heard, though now and 
again we hear the soft vowel sounds and charm- 
ing diminuendos of pure Italian. 

‘*Sunset colors” are the every-day hues of Br: 
zil, and the living things also exposed for sale 
testify this on every side. Birds with brilliant 
plumage, flamingoes, the black and yellow torcha, 
with its pretty ways, the smaller humming-birds, 
and birds displaying beautiful metallic hues ; 
marmosets and lion-faced monkeys, and every- 


sensitive one. 
Some 





where playing amidst them little negro children 
| in the scantiest attire, and negroes of jet-black 
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. | hue, forming no inconsiderable feature in ihe! Long before noon the market is over, and the 
scheme of color. Numberless birds are used only | busy crowd dispersed. Rio is just within the 
for the inimitable imitations of flowers for which | tropics, and after 9 A. M. the heat becomes in- 
the fashionable Rue do Ouvider is famous. | tolerable. Mules quickly convey the contadine 
Lovely camellias and other rare flowers are imi- | through suburbs lined for miles with the hand- 
tated with perfect skill, every petal and shade | some chicaras of the wealthier classes, each stand- 
; being matched from the breast or throat of a _ing in its own grounds. And then beyond, 
humming-bird. through roads crowded with tropical vegetation, 
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RICHMOND.—THE LEE MONUMENT, WITH MERCIE’S STATUE, IN PROCESS OF ERECTION, AT RICHMOND, VA. 
SEE PAGE 337. 

Crowds of mules abound, for mules are in uni- | trees hung with orchids, lianas, and strange par- 
versal request ; the adjacent streets are traversed | asites, aloe -trees, the wild spreading fig, and 
: by tram-cars, all drawn by mules ; they rush down | masses of daturias filling the air with the sweet- 
one narrow street and up another on single rails, | ness of their long white bells, amidst all which 
like fire-flies ; even the State carriages are drawn | sport pink and white feathered insects, hamming- 
by mules, and the whole traffic of a city contain- | birds and blue butterflies—a dream of color which 
ing 500,000 inhabitants is carried entirely by | will make other skies seem leaden, and other 

mules. flowers pale and sombre in comparison. 
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‘“‘ SHE STEPPED FORWARD AND BENT OVER HIM, AND THE FACE UPON THE PILLOW WAS SCARCELY WHITER 


THAN HER OWN. 


° LISABEL 


CRAY’S 


‘po YOU KNOW ME?’ SHE ASKED.” 


PUNISHMENT. 


By FRANCES HopGsoN BURNETT. 


** Don’t tread on my train, Laurence, and don’t 
look unamiable, because Sir Archibald is staring 
at you, and, of course, he knows we are quarrel- 
ing, as we always are.” 

Miss Cray leaned upon the stone balustrade of 
the balcony, but did not look her companion in 
the face. 

Laurence Darrel stood a few paces from her, 
his eyes fixed steadily upon her, a perfect rage of 
suppressed fire in his face. 

Four years ago, when this now dazzling creat- 
ure had come to her patron’s house, an awkward, 
neglected school-girl, he had been all in all to her ; 
and now, in her newly found pewer and triumph, 
she was going to cast him aside as she would have 
done a worthless trinket or a half-worn glove. 

‘Pah !” he said ; ‘‘ how well you play the trai- 
tress! You must have been born to it, my angel. 
You know what I brought you here to say—you 
knew from the first moment. Iam going away 
to-morrow.” 

** Yes,” said Lisabel Cray, serenely ; ‘‘ of course 
I know that—to those coal mines of Sir Archi- 
bald’s. How very disagreeable! Right in the 
How long are 


middle of so warm weather, too. 
you going to stay 
Vol. XXIX., No. 3—23. 
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‘* Forever !” was the sudden and passionate an- 
swer. 

She looked up at him, lifting her large wine-dark 
eyes slowly, and then looked down again at the 
flowers upon the terraced beds below. For a mo- 
ment it appeared almost as though she was going 
to say something worthy of her womanhood ; but 
when she broke the brief silence, her speech was 
a terribly frivolous one. 

‘*My dear Laurence,” she said, with compla- 
cent serenity, ‘‘why will you insist on being so 
vehement, when you know Sir Archibald is listen- 
ing? I thought we settled this affair yesterday.” 

** Settled it !” he echoed. ‘‘ Is it a matter easily 
settled ? It is not settled. Lisabe!——” 

‘Sir Archibald is becoming interested,” she 
interrupted. ‘‘ And you are standing on my train, 
Laurence, and this is positively the last dress I 

van buy this month, for my quarter’s allowance is 
spent twice over, and Sir Archibald is getting 
stingier every day.” 

‘*You are terribly afraid of Sir Archibald,” 
Darrel sneered. ‘‘Is it Sir Archibald who is to 
take my place, Lis ?” 

She laughed outright, a delicious, round-toned, 
full-sounding laugh. 


LISABEL 


‘*There !” she said; **now you are sensible. | her lover again, and her face was a 


But it is not Sir Archibald; it is not anybody 
yet, Laurence.” 

“* Then you might have given me longer grace,” 
he answered. ‘I was not tired, if you were.” 

She drew a half sigh. 

““Did I say I was tired ?” she asked, more 
gently than she had spoken before. *‘*1 think 
not, Laurence.” 

“You were not tired answered— 
‘* you were not tired two years ago; but Sir Arch- 
ibald had not discovered then that his pebble was 
a diamond in the rough. Do you remember the 
long, dreary dinner-parties, Lisabel, when your 
dresses were too short, and your arms too long, 
and when Sir Archibald said that you were 
‘ gauche,’ and wished that your father hadn’t died, 


once,” he 
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shade paler, 


also. 
| 


| 


or had left you to some one else as a charity | 


charge ? 
star was in the ascendant.” 
She laughed again as complacently as ever. 
““Remember it! 
to forget it ? 


Those were the days when my humble | 


Would it be possible for me | 
It is because I remember it so well | 


that I have decided that it will not do to face it | 


again ; it is because I remember it that I am sell- 
ing my birthright for a mess of pottage, as you so 
eloquently expressed it a few days ago. The fact 
is, I must have the pottage. My dear Laurence” 
—lightly —‘‘ have you any idea what this dress 
cost ?” 

‘** Not the least.” 

‘*T thought not ”— with a half-pitying, half- 
tolerant shake of the head —‘‘and so I won’t tell 
you; but if you take into consideration the fact 
that there are twenty others quite as costly in my 
wardrobe up-stairs, you may possibly imagine how 
many hundreds, or thousands, per annum it takes 
to gain credit for the unexceptionable taste which 
Sir Archibald says is my only redeeming point. I 
could not dispense with one of the articles in 
question, Laurence ; and, with all your amiability 
and admiration for my unworthy self, how many 
bank-notes could you afford to put into my purse 
every quarter-day to buy Mechlin like this ?’— 
touching the lace at her white, well-turned throat 
—‘*‘ or rubies like these ?”— holding up her ringed 
hand. ‘ My dear Laurence (you see I can’t quite 
overcome the old habit), it won’t do—it really 
won't.” 

Laurence Darrel’s dark-skinned face turned a 
shade paler. 

“You are jesting,” he said, hoarsely. ** You 
have jested so often, that I have lost faith in your 
most serious words. You cannot mean what you 
are saying. Our petty quarrels have not ended in 
this.” 

Lisabel turned her face away, and looked out at 
the huge oaks standing silent and majestic in the 
sunshine of the old park. ‘hen she turned to 


‘+ It is not the quarrels,” she said, 
necessity.” 


“Tt is stern 
‘** And you are in earnest ?” 

‘For once, yes. 1 meant what I said vester- 
day, and to-day I mean it more than ever. | will 
not say that we are unsuited to each other, be- 
cause that would be ridiculous, and transparent. 
If we had had the good fortune to be rich we 
should have been very happy, I have no doubt. 
We are simply unfortunate enough to be too 
poor. 

Understanding her nonchalant daring. even as 
thoroughly as he did, Laurence Darrel was, for 
the moment, almost thunderstruck. He was in- 
nately better as a man than Lisabel Cray was as a 
woman; and from the first, when he, a modest 
young journalist guest at her patron’s house, had 
pitied her as a shy, awkward school-girl, he had 
lavished upon her a tenderness she was simply 
incapable oi returning. 

**T have been a dull fool not to understand this 
before,” he said, fiercely. ‘I have been the dull- 
est of fools; but I am not the first of the species, 
and shall not be the last. Men have been fools 
before, and will be again, as long as there 


a 
a 


are 


| women to lead them to a fool’s paradise.” 





Lisabel smiled serenely. 

*‘Isn’t this a little out of place ?” she said— 
**this quarreling, I mean. If we were married, or 
engaged, of course we should be expected to 
quarrel; but, under existing circumstances, do 
you know, it really appears to me to be a great 
waste of words, and a trifle absurd into the bar- 
gain. Besides, as I have told you severe] times, 
Sir Archibald is watching, and you look excited.” 

Darrel drew closer to her side, a spark of malig- 
nant fire in his eyes. tie knew how to touch 
her. 

‘*Sir Archibald is watching us, is he 2” he said, 
savagely. **] wonder if Sir Archibald ever saw 
me kiss you, Lisabel? I haye kissed you often 
enough before, and us this is my farewell. I sup- 
pose I may kiss you now.” 

And before she cculd speak, he had thrown one 
arm about her waist, and kissed her twice. 

‘* They are the last,” he said, grimly. 

Another woman might have been crushed and 
humiliated bitterly, but in the midst of her agi- 
tation and pain, Lisabel Cray was quite conscious 
of Sir Archibald Redmond, who, in the room be- 
yond, was pretending to drink his after-dinner 
port with nonchalance. But there was a touch of 


womanhood in her careless, worldly heart, for all 
its shallowness, and now it leaped out in defiance 
of her. 

‘* Laurence,” sho said, ‘ you are horribly cruel !” 
and as she tarned away and left him, her hands 
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were trembling so nervously, that, before she had | itself-in the stiff punctiliousness of his manner. 


crossed the room within, she dropped her book, 

and her patron, turning in his easy-chair to look 

at her, saw that there were tears in her eyes. 
There was no other farewell between the two. 


Though they must unavoidably meet again and | 


again, their youthful romance was ended here 
with these few angry and light-sounding speeches. 


Lisabel went to her room, and Darrel came 


back into the parlor to listen to Sir Archibald’s | 


stiff, pretentious discussions, for Sir Archibald 
Redmond was his patron also. In conjunction 
with his literary labors, he held under that gen- 
tleman a nondescript position as agent and secre- 
tary, and just now Sir Archibald was deeply in- 
terested in valuable coal mines had 
opened upon one of his estates. ‘The fact was, 
Sir Archibald’s coal mines were his hobby. There 
were coal mines here at Borrodaile, and Laurence 
had occasional business to perform in connection 
with them. He was going to the other mines to- 
morrow, and, accordingly, was constrained to 
listen calmly to his employer’s directions, while 
his brain was on fire and his pulse beating like a 
trip-hammer. It was evening before he left the 
house, for Sir Archibald was even more than usu- 
ally pompously precise, but he had seen noth- 
ing more of Lisabel. 

In fact, Miss Cray did not come down-stairs 
again until some time after his departure, and 
when she made her appearance at last, Sir Archi- 
Lald’s small stock of patience was quite exhausted. 
It was one of her duties to read to him in the 


some he 


evening, and her want of ‘punctuality was a hei- 


nous crime in her patron’s eyes when it interfered 
with his whims. The moment the door opened, 
he turned toward her, peevishly. He was as im- 
patient of delay as the weakest of irritable women. 

She came forward, and, drawing forth her 
watch, held it out to him, with a radiant ‘nsou- 
ciance to which her pallor gave the lie. 

‘*You have been waiting twenty minutes,” she 
said, ‘* while I have been discussing the respective 
merits of preserved quinces and candied apricots 
with your housekeeper.” 

He brightened at once, as he generally did un- 
der her influence, his irritation overcome by her 
good-natured serenity. 

She drew a chair near a dainty inlaid work- 
table, and took up a pamphlet and began to turn 
the leaves slowly. For a few moments Sir Archi- 
bald watched her in silence. He was not a hand- 
some man himself, and it is possible that his own 
lack of personal attractions made him all the 
more sensitive to personal beauty in others. In 
his rich, large-patterned dressing-gown, his thin, 
undersized figure looked more effeminate than it 
really was; his face was irritable, finical and 
weais ; all his shallow pride and conceit expressed 





| 





He regarded the tall, rounded figure before him 
with a curious, self-satisfied appreciation of its 
loveliness, At length he coughed, expressively. 

** Darrel leaves to-morrow.” 

Lisabel turned a fresh page, complacently. 

** Ah, indeed,” she said,-with innocent 
‘*And the coal mines ?” 

**'The coal mines are in excellent condition,” 
replied Sir Archibald, ‘‘and promise to render 
Hibblethwaite invaluable as an estate. But that 
is not what I wished to say. Darrel tells me that 
—that your engagement is broken.” 

His manner surprised her ; it startled her into 
a train of thought toward which her wildest 
dreams had never led her. Her heart gave a de- 
lirious throb, half fear, half exultation. She 
could not trust herself to look up as she made 
her reply. 

** Mr. Darrel spoke truly,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘* 1 thought it best that the engagement 
should be broken—best for both of us. We were 
very young when we entered into it, and for some 
time, I think, we have both felt that we had made 
a mistake.” 

“You are quite right, Lisabel,” he 
‘quite right, of course. These boy-and-girl en- 
gagements are seldom of any ultimate importance, 
and—and I think your decision a very sensible 
and correct one.” 

‘*Shall I go on with the treatise ’” Lisabel 
asked, softly, breaking the awkward little silence 
that followed. 

‘*Not—not if you are tired of it,” her patron 
replied, with awkward gallantry. ‘‘ Choose some- 
thing else.” 

**T am not tired of it,” she said, hypocritically. 
‘**T was very much interested, and, with your per- 
mission, I will finish it.” 

The fact was, this same treatise had bored her 
to the verge of distraction; and even as she 
spoke she had a repressed enjoyment of her own 
mendacity. 

Sir Archibald was one of her standing jokes, 
and in her good-humored, high-handed fashion 
she had satirized him unscrupulously a thousand 
times. (ratitude, you will observe, was not one 
of her characteristics. 

‘* Besides,” she had said to Darrel, ‘‘ what have 
I to be grateful for? He took me because he 
could not help it, and snubbed me as long as I 
was of no use to him. If I had red hair and high 
shoulders he would snub me now ; but I have not, 
you see. Bah! it is the way of the world, and J 


calm- 


ness. 


said — 


am of the world.” 

There had been a certain flavor of forlorn ro- 
mance in her life, and when she had come to the 
tedmond establishment, she had made her ap- 
pearance the tallest of ungainly, shabby school- 
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girls, and Sir Archibald had at first tolerated her | 


with a stiff resenting of her awkward shyness. 
But a year later, meeting her one day upon the 
staircase, as she was going to her room after a 
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awkward young creature common charity com- 
pelled him to protect, but the face she turned 
over her shoulder when he spoke to her su 
| a novel train of thought. 


ey 


ggested 


bs 
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WHERE THE BROOK LEAVES THE FOREST. 


walk with Laurence Darrel, whom she had en- | 
countered by chance, he looked at her big, hand- 
some eyes and supple form, and was roused toa 
sudden recognition of the rare change in her. 
He had never thought of her before, unless as an | 


From that time Lisabel’s life was a changed 
People who had slighted or patronized her 
began to court her attention, and in a very short 
time she learned to understand the significance 
of the change, and, being adaptable enough, she 


one. 

















took up her sceptre and wielded it with right 
royal daring. 

In time she ruled Sir Archibald with a credit- 
able diplomacy truly astonishing. 

So it was that this evening Lisabel Cray bent 
herself to the task of pleasing as she rarely did. 
There was a zest of amused curiosity in it which 
gave it a novel interest. She was trying her 
power, and she brought to bear upon this elderly, 
self-conscious, worn-out aristocrat every weapon 
in her armament. 

When she finished the treatise, and laid it aside 
to listen to his pompous thanks, she could have 
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HALF-MOON, THE SIOUX CHIEF (KILLED IN CUSTER’S 
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langhed in his face at the thought of how she was 
reading him. In the whimsical excitement, she 
forgot Darrel, his bitter reproaches, and the half 
remorse his fierce kisses had brought to her. She 
was calculating every inch of vantage-ground to 
be gained. She did not pause to ask herself what 
the victory would entail upon her ; she only con- 
sidered the victory in the ebstract. 

And she was not disappointed, Sir Archibald 
became, after » ceremonious fashion, almost jubi- 
lant. He found himself making speeches that 
were comparatively brilliant, and accordingly felt 
gracious. Lisabel’s presence pleased him, and 
her occasional deferential remarks fouched his 
vanity. 

On retiring for the night, he kissed her hand 
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HOW HALF-MOON KILLED HIS FIRST ELK. 


graciously ; but if he could have seen her fair, 
nonchalant face when the door had closed upon 
him, he might have repented his gallantry. 
But, notwithstanding all thisy I cannot truth- 
fully say that she slept very easily that night. 
She was a woman, after all, if only an indifferent 
one. Her calculations and her foibles were as 
physically natural to her as her superior form and 
sleepy, velvet eyes. She had been born with 
them, and circumstances had developed their 
strength. Perhaps some ancestors had handed 
them down to her through two or three genera- 
tions, for certainly she was as constitutionally 
worldly and deficient as she was constitutionally 
indolent and lavish. With twenty thousand a 
year she would have made Laurence Darrel the 
best and most tactful of wives — ready-witted, 
graceful, serene; but, without the twenty thou- 
sand, it did not occur to her that love and faith 
might take the place of lavishness and luxury. 
But Lisabel did not sleep easily to-night ; she 
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ter words, with an indescribable sense of wretched 


discomfort, when she was alone—a feeling which | 


was, perhaps, for the time almost as intense as a 
better woman might have experienced. 

‘*They are the last,” he had said, and the 
words had struck her with a vague foreboding. 
There had been a time when her love for Lau- 
rence had been the one glow of happiness in her 
life ; but that had been when, through long, mis- 
erable dinner-parties, she had been so wretchedly 
conscious of her shabby dresses and her ignorance 
of etiquette. Darrel had taken pity on her then, 
and rescued her from her ignominious misery with 
such little attentions as some men know well how 
to bestow delicately and with generous chivalry. 

He had been a hero and a god in her eyes, and 
when the odd friendship had ripened into some- 


thing deeper, and he had told her that he loved | 


her, the delicious whirl of bewilderment and ex- 
citement had seemed like a dream to her, and it 
had ended at last in the boy-and-girl engagement 
of which Sir Archibald had spoken so loftily. 

She half laughed, half sobbed, as she thought 
of the first night of their engagement, and how 
she had kissed her poor little garnet ring, and 
slept with her cheek upon it, and stared in the 


big, glowing 


mirror at her carmine cheeks and 
eyes, wondering if it was true that she was grow- 
ing beautiful, indeed. But that was over ages 
ago, it seemed, and now she was on the verge of 
placing beyond the pale of possibility any return 
to the girlish dream. 

But if her night was a sleepless one, there were 
few traces of sleeplessness on her face the next 
morning. The sunlight brought her fresh spirit 
and forgetfulness, and she went down into the 
breakfast-parlor to pour out Sir Archibald’s choc- 
olate, looking wonderfully fresh. 

She came into the room with a red musk-rose 
in her hair, and a tint on her cheeks scarce less 
bright than its petals—one of the great dashes of 
marvelous color peculiar to her—her large, di- 
vinely molded white arms and shoulders showing 
through the diaphanous folds of her vaporous 
white wrapper. 

Sir Archibald’s thin, elderly face told its own 


story. He could not drink his chocolate, and 


trifled with the delicate little game pd/é on his | 


plate ; but Lisabei drank her chocolate serenely, 
and enjoyed the repast with a cool fortitude quite 
her own. 

She had an extravagant fancy that, under some 
circumstances, she would really have liked her 
absent lover to hear her patron propose to her, if 
he was going to propose. She had laughed at his 
pompous conceit so often and so mercilessly, 
merely for the sake of hearing Darrel protest 


against it. 
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remembered the sudden, passionate kisses and bit-| But at last Sir Archibald arose and left his 


chocolate, in despair. There was a gorgeous an- 
tique ring upon his little finger, and he drew it 
off, and came to his protégée’s side. 

**« My dear Lisabel,” he said, coloring, and hesi- 
tating nervously, ‘‘ I—will you—may I ask you to 
accept this ring ?” 

The dear Lisabel dropped her white eyelids 
with becoming demureness, and then, suddenly 
recollecting that he had only asked her to accept 
the ring, raised them again. 

“Ah, my dear sir,” she said, pathetically, 
‘how generous you always are! How can | 
thank——” 

“* Stay !” 
stand me ? 


said Sir Archibald, ‘ Do you under- 
If you accept the ring, you accept me 
also.” 

A faint thrill passed through the fair diplo- 
matist’s heart. Poor Laurence! How much 
handsomer this ring was than the poor little 
garnet-set circlet she had prized so highly in 


her more inexperienced days! Then she held 


| out her divinely white hand. 


*«] will take the ring,” she said, softly ; but her 
elderly lover had barely slipped it upon her finger 
before a sudden, muffled roar of deafening sound 
shook the house to its foundations, and made her 
start from her seat, cheeks and lips bloodless with 
horror. 

** Great God !” cried Sir Archibald; * 
that 7” 

** Tt is the mines !’—the words broke from her 
white lips like the ghosts of sound. ‘I have 
heard it before. Oh, Heaven, be merci- 
fal >” 

There had been vague rumors of ominous signs 
in the mines for several days, and a few of the 
old miners had predicted some coming catastro- 
phe, and here it was, indeed. The shafts were 
within sight of the house-windows, and even that 
instant wild, shouting and shrieking figures were 
dashing across the space of ground between the 
village and the pit’s mouth—some with outflung 
arms and frantic gestures of desperation ; others 
stumbling along without ery or sound of any kind, 


What is 


once 


| only desperate, it seemed, in their wild anxiety to 
|be free from the spot. . . . . 


Where was Laurence ? Far from Borrodaile by 
this time, and in his study below Sir Archibald 
paced the floor in an agony of nervous terror. 
He had been down to the mines once, and had 
returned agitated beyond all pretense at self-con- 
trol. It would have been the 
mockeries to turn to him for even the shadow 
of consolation. 

Having watched the hurrying figures until she 
could bear the sight of them no longer, Lise bel 
was turning into the parlor from the balcony, 
when a fresh stir and bustle about the mouth of 


most absurd of 














tne shaft struck her with a new horror of curios- 
ity. They had been bringing up the dead and 
wounded all morning, and now it seemed that 
their last burden had awakened new excitement, 
for the by-standers were crowding around it 
eagerly. 


Who could it be’ She would have given 
worlds at that moment for the sound of a 


friendly voice, or the touch of a friendly hand. 
In contrast with the sickening bustle beyond the 
park-gates, all within seemed so deathly in its 
stillness. She watched the crowd around the 
pit’s mouth intently. They had taken the dread- 
ful, undefined heap of humanity and laid it upon 
a litter, and were moving away. 

Where were they going ? Not toward the vil- 
lage : no, they had turned toward the park-gates, 
and a man was running before them, evidently as 
messenger. <A horrible shock of dread shook her 
from head to foot, and she hid her face in her 
hands. 

She was already woman enough, despite her 
moral deficiency, to be offering up a prayer of 
thanksgiving that Laurence Darrel was not in 
Borrodaile ; that there were miles of sunshine 
between him and this horror. But the litter had 
passed the park-gates, and was coming up the 
avenue, and below, the messenger stood upon the 
stone steps, speaking aloud. 

She held to the stone balustrades of the bal- 
cony until the veins stood out like blue cords 
upon her hands. The study-door opened, and 
Sir Archibald came out, and she heard again the 
terror-struck exclamation that had broken from 
his lips a few hours before. 

‘Great God !” he was saying, ‘this is fearful ! 
I thought that - 

She heard no more, for by this time the litter 
upon the terrace below her, and, as her 
strained eyes fell upon .it, the truth burst upon 
her in its full force. There had been no need for 
her prayer; it had come too late. The horrible, 
crushed thing beneath—this battered thing, 
white-faced, red, wet with blood, and beaten out 
of shape, was the man whose lips had pressed 
hers but yesterday—the man she had laughed at, 
and dismissed so lightly—Laurence Darrel. 

She cowered down upon her knees on the floor 
of the balcony, and buried her face in the folds 
of her white dress; she could have fancied it 
red and wet, also. She forgot all for this mo- 
ment but the bitter, handsome face, and the pas- 
sionate kisses, and the poor little garnet ring. 
Heavy feet passed up the staircase outside the 
parlor-door, and she knew they were carrying 
their burden to a room above. 

She could have faced separation, but she could 
not face death. She had such a horror of it! 





was 


She feared it as all such women must ; she feared 
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it even more than she did the old age that would 
make her faded and wrinkled. 

She staggered to her feet, and went out of the 
parlor at last, trying to calm herself ; but at the 


| door Sir Archibald met her. 








‘Where is he?” she asked. 

‘*We put him into your room,” he answered ; 
‘*it was the nearest. The medical men are with 
him now. He was detained at the mines this 
morning until it was too late to leave for Hii- 
blethwaite, and so remained behind. Merciful 
Heaven ! what fearful chance held him there ? 
If he had only gone! Poor fellow !—poor fel- 
low !” 

When the physicians passed out of the bed- 
room-door, after the examination was ended, the 
last who came found himself face to face with 
Lisabel Cray. 

‘© Will he die?” she said. 

**My dear young lady * ne began. 

She stopped him with a quick wave of her 
hand. 

** Will he die ?” he said again. 

‘*He is dying now.” 

She passed by him without another word, and 
made her way into the room beyond. 

She drew near to the bedside, and looked down, 
shuddering. This was scarcely a human form 
—the ghastly outlines beneath the sheets had 
scarcely aught of humanity in them. The 
crushed, battered hands were swathed in fearful, 
blood-wet bandages; the handsome face was 
gashed and bruised almost beyond all recogni- 
tion. Only last night this man had kissed her ! 
She grew deathly sick as she bent over him. 

** Laurence !” she said. 

The hoarse, strained breathing did not alter. 
He had not heard her—he could not. 

She turned to the housekeeper; the woman 
was, perhaps, the only friend she had in the 
house, for, as might be expected, the servants 
were not very partial to their master’s favorite. 

** Go down-stairs,” she said, breathless with her 
despair (she forgot appearances almost). ‘I will 
stay here. I want to—to be alone with him for a 
few minutes. Don’t let Sir Archibald come up 
yet.” 

She fell upon her knees beside the maimed fig- 
ure when the woman was gone. ‘There were only 
a few moments before her. Perhaps before she 
could rouse him some one would enter ; perhaps 
she could not rouse him at all. 

** Laurence !” she cried out —‘‘ Laurence, for 
God’s sake try to speak to me!” and in all her 
life before she had never uttered the name of 
God as she uttered it then. 

But there was no answer. 

Perhaps all the full strength of her long-slum- 
bering womanhood awoke for once that day. She 
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IN AN ENGAGEMENT WITH A HOSTILE TRIBE 
MOON CARRIES OFF HIS COMRADE. 


HALF- 


forgot that her daring plans had worked smoothly, | 


and that she had gained more than she had even 
hoped for ; she forgot everything but the ghastly, 
bandaged figure upon the bed. 
night this ghastly figure lay almost without a 
change, only occasionally muttering and moaning, 
now and then gasping out indistinct words, whose 
sound was more horrible than silence. But at 
midnight a change came. The mutterings and 
gasping ceased, and a deathlier pallor crept like a 
gray shadow over the face, and at last the eyes 
opened, slowly and painfully, and fell upon the 
watching figures at the bedside. The stiff lips 
moved faintly, and, after bending over him for a 
moment, to try to catch his words, Sir Archibald 
turned to a tall white figure shrinking in the 
shadow of the curtains of the bed. 

‘*T think he is asking for you,” he said. ‘“‘ Speak 
to him, Lisabe].” 

She stepped forward and bent over him, and 


the gashed face upon the pillow was scarcely | 


whiter than her own. 


*“*Do you know me ?” she asked. 





TRIUMPHANT RETURN FROM A RAID. 


And until mid- | 





KILLING A WHITE MAN. 


The lagging voice came up from the depths ; it 
| seemed to answer, faintly, ‘‘ Yes.” 
**Do you wish to speak to me ? 
“« Yes,” again. 





CG \ 


DIAGRAM OF A GREAT HORSE-STEALING RAID—RIVER, FORT, 
AND GOVERNMENT CORRAL (THE FOURTEEN HORSESHOES 
REPRESENT THE NUMBER OF HORSES STOLEN). 

‘“What do you wish to say ?” 
A silence, and a dropping of the heavy lids, and 
| then an effort. 
‘« Is—this—the—the end ?” 
“Tell him the truth, poor 
fellow !” said one of the physi- 
cians, pityingly. 


** We—we think it is,” she 
faltered. 
Another silence, and an- 


other leaden dropping of the 
glazing eyes, and then with 
the same effort they were rais- 
ed again, and wandered over 
her face and figure weakly, 
and, at last, reaching her 
hand, and the ring Sir Archi- 
bald had placed upon it, a 
swift, wild, wonderful blaze 
of passionate light shot into 
the dying eyes, triumphant 
over bruises, blood-stains, and 
ghastly bandages. 
‘“Where—where is it ?” he 




















THE PICTOGRAPHIC 





HALF-MOON OVERCOMES TWO U. 
BUTTES, ON THE BIG HORN 


8. OFFICERS AT TURTLE 
RIVER. 


gasped —‘‘the ring—I gave—to—to the—woman 
I loved—the garnet ring ?” 

This was the last. There was a struggle, a gush 
of blood from the white lips, and the passionate 
outery died away forever. 

‘‘He is dead, poor fellow !” said the physician, 
when, a moment later, he stepped back from the 
bedside. ‘‘ Whoever the woman he loves may be, 
her romance is ended. 
bald, Miss Cray has fainted !”’ 

For there, at the foot of the bed, the ringed | 
hands slipping from the hangings clutched at in 
its fall, the tall, white figure lay insensible. 

* * * * * 

Two or three years later, when this same physi- 
cian was relating the history of the Borrodaile 
colliery explosion to a friend, he ended his de- 


scription of the death-bed scene with this addition : | 
“T have heard it said that the woman he raved | 


about was Lisabel Cray herself, and that there 
had been a love affair between them; but how- 
ever that was, she married Sir Archibald a few | 


months after, and created a marvelous sensation | 


in society in the season that 
followed. The fact is, she 
is a very beautiful woman—a 
trifle heartless, people say ; 
perhaps, if the story concern- 
ing the love affair is true, a 
trifle reckless; but she is a 
superb creature, neverthe- 
less.” 


IRVING'S STORY. 
Henry IrvinG tells this 
story: ‘A haberdasher in 


London had joined the Junior 
Garrick Club, and became 
inoculated with the idea of 
going on the stage. So 
he sold out his shop, re- 
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| warm woolen underclothing. 
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serving an ample supply of underwear, and in- 
vested the proceeds to eke out his salary as an 
actor. In time, his grand dreams of surpassing 
Kean and Kemble having departed, he was an 
humble utility man at the Theatre Royal, Man- 
chester. -But his invested.money gave him in- 
come enough to provide a Christmas-eve supper 
for his associates at the theatre. One of them 
hesitated to accept, because the weather was so 
cold and his clothing was so thin and worn. Be- 





DUEL WITH A CROW RIVER INDIAN. 


Good Heaven, Sir Archi- | fore the supper the ex-haberdasher pushed this 


‘There’s a 

It was a suit of 
Fancy this poor 
actor’s feelings when, comfortably clad, his body 
and his heart equally warm, he took his place at 
table. I can feel that grateful warmth yet,” 
exclaimed Irving, ‘‘ for I was that poor actor.” 


poor fellow into a bedroom, saying : 
little present for you in here !’ 





THE PICTOGRAPHIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A SIOUX CHIEF. 
By CAPTAIN GALVIN GRAY. 
THERE is a familiar conception, nine-tenths 
falsehood and a very thin one-tenth veneer truth, 
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that depicts the bibliophile as continually rum- 
maging among the second-class and obscure book- 
stalls, to find there the treasure that sends him 
home happy. This conception may have been 
true some decades back ; and up to a compara- 
tively recent date one might often meet, walking 
down the quays of the Seine, in Paris, a man 
with marvelously deep pockets in a coat that 
bulged out on both sides. He was the Hon. John 
sigelow, then Minister to the Court of Paris. 
This curious and literature-loving statesman wan- 
dered and poked among the book-stalls that, in 
certain localities of the quays, were to be found 
in almost every house. 

But the old-book world has now been pretty 
thoroughly threshed, and the treasures are mostly 
garnered in the houses of the rich, or are only for 
sale by famous dealers. 

The bibliophile is not a dog in the manger. 
He guards his prizes with great care, but if he in- 
stinctively knows you to be one of the clan, you can 
ramble among his alcoves and shelves, gloat over 
Aldines and Elzevirs, and wish for the wealth of a 
Cresus that you might take home with you all 
those volumes, enriched with the bindings of 
David, Lortie, Trautz-Bauzonnet and Chambolle- 
Duru. 

In such a treasure-house the writer the other 
day came across a strange, unique, yet intensely 
modern, book. He had wandered into the lit- 





FIGHT WITH A UNITED STATES INFANTRYMAN. 


erary salon of Mr. Edmund F. Bonaventure, at 
the San Carlo—a delightful ** lounge” for the 
bibliophile or art student. 

‘* There is something American,” said the con- 
noisseur, handing over a handsomely bound book. 
It was a pictographic autobiography of Half- 
moon— otherwise called Big Turtle—a Sioux 
chief, killed in the battle of the Rosebud, June 
18th, 1876, and who, with four other chiefs, was 
found lying in state on the Custer battle-field, 








June 28th, 1876. The book appealed at once to 
*fone’s business and bosom,” for it contained 
seventy-seven colored crayon sketches, the work 
of the dead warrior’s own hand, depicting various 
events and deeds of his by no means passive life. 
This pictorial chronicle was taken from Half- 
moon’s dead body by Sergeant John R: Nelson, 
of Lieutenant Rowe’s troop, Second Cavalry, as 
certified to by Lieutenant Rowe and Major James 
S. Brisbin, of the same regiment. In 1868, one 
J. S. Moore, while returning to Nebraska City 
from Montana, was killed and sealped by Half- 
moon. Moore had carried a common account- 
book, which the Indian chief appropriated, using 
the blank pages to sketch his adventurous exploits 
in love, war and horse-stealing. This kind of 
pictorial practice is a favorite diversion among 
the more intelligent Indians, who in the long 
Winter evenings gather in their council-lodge to 
recite their battles, raids and hunting exploits. 
The chief draws his picture and passes it around 
the circle. After every one has looked at it, and 
emitted some non-committal grunt, the hero tells 
the story and explains such details as the sketch 
necessarily omits. When not on the war-path or 
hunting, this is the principal amusement and 
medium for the exchange of ideas in many tribes. 
A large proportion of the achievements recorded 


| are in the line of horse-stealing. This is, doubt- 
| less, because the Sioux warrior’s standing and in 


fluence in the tribe are estimated by the numbei 
of horses he owns or has captured, 

It is especially the custom of the Sioux warriors, 
as it was of the warriors of the Six Nations, to 
record by illustrations or sign-pictures their prow- 
ess in battle and the chase. 

In the trans-Mississippi tribes, those who have 
relied for subsistence upon the immense herds of 
buffalo, elk and antelope which once grazed on 
the plains, these pictorial records have been ordi- 
narily executed on the dressed skins of animals, 
though in some few instances Jesuit missionaries 
testify to having seen these records handsomely 
and profusely illustrated on the inner bark of the 
birch-tree. These Jesuit fathers taught them the 
use of paper, and the Government agents have 
supplied them with colored crayons. 

As already stated, Half-moon’s body was found 


on the Custer battle-field, and his book with it. 


| All sorts and conditions of men have been at- 


tacked with the autobiographical malady. From 
the literary potentate down to some wretched 
murderer scribbling in his cell, all have devei- 
oped the characteristic symptoms, but few have 
left to their credit such a record as our Sioux 
chief Half-moon. 

His first pictures are rather feeble efforts at de- 
picting animal life. In one he comically shows 
how he lay in the grass till the elk he had been 

















stalking nearly walked over him. No doubt he 
brought the meat into the camp, and as his com- 
rades sat round the night-fire, gorged with their 
meal, the picture was passed from one to the 
other, as he gave them the embellished narrative 
of the hunt. 

In a more elaborate drawing he celebrates his 
wedding. The Sioux cannot rank as a warrior or 
sub-chief without first taking a squaw to wife. 
To secure a helpmeet, the suitor must be the 
owner of some horses, for the bride’s father ex- 
pects at least three or four as : preliminary to 
handing over his daughter. 

The marriage obligations are taken mutually 





over a stream, or some vessel of water, according 
to the Sioux tradition. 
mony is performed over 2 coffee-pot. 
picture shows the happy pair, covered with the 
same blanket, going off to their tepee or lodge. 

Close upon the heels of love comes war. Ialf- 
moon depicts, with no little spirit, an engagement 
with some hostile tribe. Kach horseshoe - track 
indicates a horseman of the enemy; the round 
dots with heavy strokes are bullets; and the 
spear - heads, arrows. His horse has 
shot under him, and the warrior himself 
wounded, but Half-moon carries him out from 
the midst of the battle, the bullets and arrows 
flying thick and fast around them. The bravest 
exploit an Indian can perform is to bear off his 
wounded or dead comrade. For this feat he is 
entitled to wear the war-bonnet, made of porcu- 
pine and eagle quills, orriamented with the gay 
plumage of the mountain birds, and interwoven 
with the sinews of the otter, which is the *‘squaw 
thread.” 

The Sioux warriors are always practicing for 
this feat of carrying off the dead and wounded, | 
One man will pretend to be disabled, while his 
companions gallop past, and, bending over, as | 
only an Indian can, lift him on the passing | 
horse, 

Half-moon did not forget to make a drawing of | 
the killing of Moore, the man from whom he | 
took the account-book. From the picture, it | 
woud appear that the white man was so fright- 
ened at the mere appearance of the chief, that he | 
let his revolver drop out of his hand. The Sioux 
has dismounted, while his bird of good omen 
hovers over him. No doubt the next scene was 
the scalping of the unfortunate victim. In an- 
other illustration he records his return from a 
successful horse-raid. He invariably distinguishes 
between horses captured from the Government, 
from citizens or from Indians. The former carry | 
the Government brand, U.S., but these letters are 
turned about in curious ways by the Sioux artist, | 
Q ~ being his favorite combination. Horses 
stolen from citizens are distinguished by being | 


In this instance the cere- 
A second 


comrade’s 


been 
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shod, whereas those captured from Indians have 
no shoes. 

A striking instance of a picture, or disgram, in 
which everything is indicated by conventions! 
signs, is where a snake-like black line represencs 
a river; at the head of the bend, a many-pointed 
star shows where a fort stands, and around it a 
large number of horseshoes mark the corral, 
crowded with horses. Fourteen large horseshoes 
bear witness to the rich results of the raid, and 





CAPTURE 


OF THREE WHITE WOMEN. 


it can easily be imagined that even the taciturn 
chiefs chuckled as Half-moon told and, no doubt, 
retold the deed. Cutting fourteen horses out 
from under the very noses of the Great Father's 
soldiers must have given Half-moon a high place 
among the chiefs of his tribe and from this time 
his shield bears the heraldic emblem of a half- 
moon, to be superseded later, however, by the 
sign of a turtle, after he achieves still higher dis- 
tinction by killing an officer and a sergeant. This 
is an historical fact, and took place in the vicin- 
ity of the Turtle Buttes on the Big Horn. 

One noticeable trait about this savage artist is 
that at times he shows his own reverses. In two 
instances he records the shooting of his horse, 
and the very ignominious fall of the big chief. 
No doubt by some heroic fighting he got out of 
the scrape, and thereby hung a tale which be- 
guiled the long hours of the Winter night, ani 
was listened to with wrapt attention by the other 
braves. In every instance where he has recorded 
an encounter either with a white man or an In- 
dian he has been very careful in showing himself 
giving the coup—a word learnt from the Jesuit 
missionaries. When an Indian sees that he has 
his enemy in his power, he counts coos, according 
to the Sioux parlance, by striking the captured 
person lightly on the head or shoulder with the 
bow, lance or ‘ coo-stick.” The poor wretch. 
whether man or woman, is reserved for stripping 
and torture at some more convenient time and 
locality. 

Among the Indians themselves this custom of 
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“counting coos ” has great significance. Without 
it a prisoner can be scalped by any other warrior 
who may be taking part in the fray, and the lat- 
ter gets all the credit of the deed. 

The tepee, or lodge, of this champion horse- 
thief and man of blood must have been hung 
round with many ascalp. He depicts the capt- 
ure of an army bugler, and shortly after captures 
a white man in his wagon. Nor are his exploits 
alone confined to men and horses. ‘Twice he 
shows how he captured some squaws, and once 
three white women surrendered themselves. 
Amidst a circle of horsemen, he fights a duel 
with a Crow River Indian, and the picture shows 
him giving the ‘‘coos.” He is now dressed in 
the jacket of the sergeant he killed near Turtle 
Buttes, and in the trousers of the officer he dis- 
patched in the same engagement. These clothes 
Half - moon seems to have always subsequently 
worn when starting off on the war-path. 

It was, 
doubtless, a 
providential 
bullet that 
put an end 
to this bold 
Sioux’s ca- 
reer, if his 
graphic ac- 
count of his 
own deeds is 
at all vera- 
cious; and, 
indeed, there 
is no doubt 
that each 
picture is the 
record of an 
actual deed, for each of them must have had its 
witnesses from among his own tribe, who would 
not have hesitated to denounce him as a Mun- 


chausen, had his pictographic autobiography been | 


fiction. 


ANECDOTES OF DRUGS AND DOCTORS. 


By Mary D. Tircomes. . 





KILLING A WHITE SETTLER. 


MANY persons now living, and not yet aged, | 
will gratefully remember the delicate generosity | 


of a distinguished physician—an occulist and au- 
rist of New York city. His genial ways and sin- 
cere sympathy are themselves a healing agency to 
the nervous and suffering. He always seems to 
find a bright side, somewhere, to turn to the pa- 
tient, even if the ailment is very serious or hope- 
less of cure. He learns intuitively if his pa- 
tients’ means are limited ; and some of them will 
never forget his unaffected generosity and delicate 
recognition of the dignity of all labor, as, declin- 


ing to accept more than half his usual fee, he 
would say, ‘‘ You are one of the guild.” <A kind- 
ness thus tendered is worth scores of roughly be- 
stowed charities ; and in the future the memory 
of this physician will be cherished as much for 
his sympathetic goodness as for his remarkable 
skill. 

Lemuel Hopkins, the eccentric Connecticut stu- 
dent and physician, one day found the friends of 
a patient lamenting over her, as dying. 

‘‘Had I not better send for a clergyman ?” 
asked the father. ‘‘ My daughter is dying.” 

““No,” replied the doctor; ‘‘ you had better 
send for the undertaker, and have her measured 
for her coffin.” 

The father indignantly remonstrated at this 
unfeeling remark. 

‘* My meaning is,” said Dr. Hopkins, ‘ that if 
your daughter is left quiet, she will recover ; but 
if you disturb her as you propose, in my opinion 
she will cer- 
tainly die.” 

The girl 
was kept 
quiet, and re- 
covered. 

Dr. Hop- 
kins ruth- 
lessly upset 
the practice 
common, in 
his day, in 
febrile dis- 
eases. Being 
called to see 
a child in 
scarlet fever, 
he found the 
little sufferer loaded with bedclothes, the room 
hot, every crack and key-hole being stopped up 
to keep out the air. The doctor was a stranger 
to the family. He entered the sick-room in his 
usual unceremonious manner ; his large eyes, 
staring about, quickly took in every detail of 
the situation. It was a pleasant Summer day, 
and without a word he took the child in his arms, 
hastily went out of the house, and sat down with 
it in a refreshing shade. The amazed family 
thought him crazy, and threatened him with 
broomsticks ; but he quieted them, and ordered 
some restoratives for the child, which soon recov- 
ered under such novel treatment. 

Dr. John Hunter’s somewhat irritable temper 
could not easily endure the frequent interruptions 
to study and laboratory pursuits which his wife's 
fashionable entertainments and frivolous amuse- 
ments caused. One evening, returning home, he 
found the house in the confusion and hubbub of 
a grand party, about which his good lady had for- 
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gotten to inform him. Entering one of the large | Mrs. Hunter’s rooms were speedily deserted by 
reception- rooms, he gazed at his unexpected | the astonished crowd. 

guests, who were equally amazed to see him, dusty, | But Dr. Hunter was by no means an unkind, 
toil-worn and grim. | though a very busy, man. ‘Time was precious to 











DEER-STALKING IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS—A SHORT CUT ON THE WAY HOME, 


“‘T knew nothing of this kick-up,” he said, | him, but he was always ready to help those needing 
briefly, ‘and I ought to have been informed of | aid. A young student once desired to get sug- 
it beforehand. But as I have come home to | gestions from him about medical studies. ‘‘ Come 
study, I hope the present company will retire !” | early to-morrow morning,” said Hunter, ‘‘ as soon 
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after four as you can.” The young man kept the 
appointment, and found Hunter in his laboratory, 
dissecting beetles. Ile was an unfiring student 
himself, and devoted to comparative anatomy. 

Busy men can sympathize with Dr. Baillie, who, 
yy pressure of duties, was sometimes betrayed into 
irritability. ‘* Don’t speak to me! he would say, 
holding up his hands, when his family pressed 
about him, to weleome him home after a day of 
great fatigue. But, presently, the cloud would 
pass from his face, and with a smile he would ex 
claim: ** Now you may speak to me.” 

\ lady, more notional than ill, had kept him 
listening to a most minute account of her ail- 
ments, until his patience was nearly exhausted. 
At length he escaped from the room, when a 
servant overtook him on the stair-way, with the 
request that he would step up-stairs again. 

** May I eat some oysters when I return from 
the opera to-night ?” asked the lady. 

** Yes, madam,” said Baillie, * 

Few 
than Abner Hersey, a Massachusetts physician. 
His whims and caprices banished comfort from 


shells and all.” 


men have exhibited more eccentricities 


his household, and his extraordinary dress marked 
him in public. ‘* I would rather be chained to a 
galley-oar than do it,” was a favorite saying of his. 
lis brother’s widow once wrote to him that she 
Much annoyed 
and excited by this information, he replied to the 
letter thus : 
**Mapam: 
wife is sick. 


was intending to visit him soon. 


I can’t have you here. I am sick, and my 
I have no hay nor corn for your horses. I 
have no servants in my family, and Ihad rather be chained 


to a galley-oar than to wait on you myself.” 


We presume the visit was postponed. 

a | 
medical celebrity of the eighteenth century—was 

his novel method of dentistry. A piece of catgut 

was fastened around an offending tooth, and a 

bullet attached to the other end. A pistol was 

charged with this bullet-—then, pull the trigger, 

and out comes the tooth ! ; 

Doctors may not have so much need as lawyers 
to cultivate keenness in retort, but many have 
shown their quick wit on occasion. An apothecary, 
not noted for his politeness, while receiving some 
directions from Dr. Erasmus Darwin, who had 
an impediment in his speech, observed that ‘it 
was a pity that a man of his great abilities should 
stammer.” 

‘* Not so much to be regretted as you suppose, 
sir,” spluttered the doctor. 
to think before he speaks.” 

* My d-e-a-r John Hunter,” drawled the fash- 
ijonable Dr. Garthshore, who, as some writer re- 
marks, used to *‘look into Hunter’s dissecting- 
room, wind up his watch and fall asleep.” ‘ My | 


” 


d-e-a-r John Hunter—— 


One of the vagaries of Messenger Monsey— 


‘*Tt gives a man time 





DRUGS AND DOCTORS. 
* My d-e-a-r Tom Fool!” was the mocking 
retort, 


The great anatomist was too busy a man to 
waste his time. 


* Well, sir,” 
of the British Navy Board, of a young applicant, 


demanded the presiding member 


‘‘what do you know of the science of your pro- 
fession ? Don't keep the board waiting, sir. Sup- 
posing a man was brought to you during action 
with his arms and legs shot off, what would vou 
Make haste !” 


é By Jove, sir,” 


Y 


do ° 
responded the young surgeon, 
*T should pitch him overboard, and go on to 
some one to whom I could be of more service.” 

The reverend Board burst out laughing, and 
the applicant got his certificate for his presence of 
mind in the face of such a question, 

Everybody has heard of Abernethy’s laconic 
prescription given to an indolent bon vivant, 
** Live on sixpence a day, and earn it”; and also 
of Sir Richard Jebb’s response to the old gentle- 
man’s everlasting question, ‘* What may I eat ?” 
‘You must not eat the poker, shovel or tongs 
they are hard of digestion—nor the bellows: but 
anything else you please.” 

Abernethy’s prescriptions were made with the 
strong belief that the majority of ailments resulted 
from abuse of the stomach. 

‘*What is the matter with my eye ?” asked a 
gentleman of the great surgeon. 
ingly painful.” 

“Which one ?” said Abernethy, closely exam- 
ining the eyes. ‘Then interrupting the details of 
the patient, he continued: ‘* Don’t bother. | 
will tell you all about it. The mischief you ap- 
prehend depends, I take it, altogether upon the 
stomach—at present, 


‘Tt is exceed- 


I have no reason to believe 
there is anything else the matter with you.” 

The incredulous patient here began a list of 
symptoms, while the surgeon, leaning against the 
table, calmly murmured, ‘* Diddle-dum, diddle- 
de-dum, diddle-dum-dee,” unfil he finished. Then 
Abernethy explained how a disordered stomach 
affected every organ in the body, more or less, 
gave the patient explicit directions about diet, « 
simple medicine, and told him his eye would be 
all right if he followed his advice. 

**T am told you know how to cure bad stom 
achs,” said a gross-looking man. 
bad, doctor.” 


** Mine is very 


“7 can’t cure your bad stomach,” said Aber- 
nethy. ‘* You must do that yourself. Don't be 
stuffing yourself with beer and brandy. Exercise 
yourself ; walk about the fields, and omit a fourth 
part of what you now eat.” . 

‘What !” responded the man, disconsolately. 
“Won’t you let me have my pint of beer, or my 
glass ?” 


‘ r 
’ I 


** Do as you please,” replied the surgeon. 
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if you don't follow my directions, you will not 
get well.” 

‘*Go home !” exclaimed Abernethy, to another 
patient, who confessed to excessive eating every 
day; ‘feat less, and there will be nothing the 
matter with you.” 

On another occasion, the surgeon, having list- 
ened impatiently to the frivolous details of a 
nervous patient, returned a shilling of his guinea- 
fee, saying, sternly: ‘* There, madam, go and buy 
a skipping-rope—that is all you want.” 

The eccentric Dr. Scott once ordered 
man ‘*to dine early, drink no more beer, and 
discontinue the use of snuff.” 

After awhile the patient returned, complaining 
he was not getting well. 

“You still take snuff,” said Dr. Scott, instantly 
‘detecting that his directions were not wholly 
obeyed—and the man was forced to admit the 
fact. ** Then go off and die;” said the doctor. 

It was a good prescription—the man went away, 
obeyed previous orders, and lived to be ninety. 

In the time of Sir Astley Cooper’s most aris- 
tocratic practice, he received many enormous 
fees—numerous capitalists who visited him feel- 
ing it beneath their dignity to make any fee less 
than five guineas. But his largest single fee was 
the noted 1,000 guineas which, tucked into a 
night-cap, was flung at the celebrated surgeon, 
by an eccentric gentleman upon whom he had 
performed a successful operation. 

Radcliffe received some very large fees from 
royal patients—Queen Mary sending him 1,000 
guineas on one occasion; and 1,600 at another 
time. In 1768, Dr. Dimsdale went to Russia, 
and inoculated the Empress Catherine and her 
son, for which service he received £12,000, and a 
life-pension of £500 a year. Joseph of Austria 
rewarded the truthfulness of his physician, who 
told him he could not possibly live two days, by 
an annuity of £2,000, and creating him a baron, 

Although it is still the practice of physicians 
in many European cities to leave the amount of 
the fee to the inclination and judgment of their 
patients, it would scarcely be allowable to follow 
the example of the lady who, having received Dr. 
William Hunter's professional advice, asked what 
she should pay him. But he declined to fix the 
fee ; and as, notwithstanding her urgent request, 
he persisted in refusing to do so, she rose, court- 
eously thanked him for his attention, and left 
him—slightly annoyed. 

It was the charitable Dr. Fothergill who, in 
reply to a friend's reproof for refusing a fee from 
one who was found afterward well able to pay, 
said: ‘I had rather return the fees of many, 
With whose circumstances I am not perfectly ac- 
quainted, than run the risk of taking one from a 
man who ought, perhaps, to be the object of my 


a sick 





bounty.” When he paid his last visit to a patient 
in restricted circumstances, he would often slip a 
bank-note into his hand, always inventing some 
pleasant reason for the gift. 

Generous and liberal to those in needy cireum- 
stances, Dr. John Bell, of Edinburgh, also knew 
how to reprove illiberality in others. 
casion he received from a rich Lanarkshire laird 
a check for £50 for services which he regarded as 
deserving much higher remuneration. On jeav- 
ing the house, Dr. Bell met the butler, and giv- 
ing him the check, said: ** Here, you have had 
a good deal of trouble opening the door for me 
—there is a trifle for you.” 

The astonished butler took the 


On one oc- 


checx to his 


| master, who, understanding the hint, sent the 








surgeon a check for £150. 


The London surgeon who, having asked 100 
guineas for setting the broken arm of a poor 


country clergyman, benevolently reduced the sum 
to 100 pounds, on learning that it was impossible 
for him to pay such a sum, cannot be regarded 
as a fair specimen of the profession. 

Sir James Simpson, noted for his achievements 
in the use of anesthetics, was equally careless 
in asking a fee and in acknowledging its receipt. 
Everything was stuffed into his pockets, which 


were occasionally emptied when overfull. One 
stormy night, being disturbed by a rattling win 
dow, Simpson got up, fumbled around in his 


pocket for a piece of paper, and tucked it into 
the window. The next morning, Mrs. Simpson, 
discovering that the plug was a letter inclosing 
w £10 note, remonstrated with her husband for 
his carelessness. 

**Oh,” responded the doctor, ‘it’s /haf £10, 
is it ?” 

‘That £10” was a fee sent him in place of a 
larger sum which was rightfully expected, and 
the doctor had wholly ignored it, neither taking 
it out of the letter nor acknowledging its receipt. 

Medical science has made long strides during 
the present century. Even to glance at the brill- 
iant and almost innumerable galaxy whose inves- 
tigations have in recent times illumined the heal- 
ing art, and to whose skill multitudes owe fife and 
comfort, might be bewildering. Their works do 
follow them. 

Yet, without invidious distinction, it may be 
said that, as in past ages, so now, ‘‘ the best phy- 
sicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet and Dr. Merry- 
hah. 


BRAZILIAN titles of nobility are only held for 
life, and are easily purchasable. The Emperor 
Dom Pedro, who was a humorist in his way, 
built and maintained a lunatic asylum with the 
product of the titles conferred in the course of 
his long reign, 
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EVEN UNTO DEATH. 
By H. 5S. KELLER. 
Dear hands so still, so white and cold, 
So pulseless on the pulseless breast, 
I long to take thee in my hold, 
And let heart-mem’ry lisp the rest. 


Ah, lips so chill, so silent now! 

No longer touched by mortal breath, 
Except my own renewing vow, 

Which follows even unto death. 


CALLED AWAY. 
By Lucy H. Hooper. 

THERE were five of us that Winter in Frank- 
fort who used to meet at the heuse of Professor 
Mohrenheim : I, Richard West, my cousin Horace 
Crawford, and three young Englishmen — the 
Messrs. Moore, who were brothers, and who were 
there studying under the professor’s care, while 
my cousin and I were also engaged in acquiring 
the German language. Horace was destined to 
study engineering, whilst I had thoughts of be- 
coming an artist, and worked with pencils and 
paints sometimes, in a small way, in the Frankfort 
Gallery. But I had been left fairly well to do 
with the world by my deceased parents, and so 
had not the sharp sting of poverty to impel me 
to very vigorous exertions in the cause of art. 
The truth was that I took to painting rather as 
an excuse for lingering in Frankfort, and for 
prolonging my lessons with Herr Mohrenheim, 
rather than for any marked vocation or actual 
talent. I may as well confess at once that I was, 
or, rather, all five of us were—in love with Chris- 
tina Mohrenheim, the old professor's youngest 
and only surviving child. 

She was a lovely little creature, then only just 
eighteen, and a perfect realization in flesh and 
blood of Goethe’s Gretchen. Her large blue 
eyes, with their naive expression of innocent won- 
derment ; her profuse golden hair, her sweet little 
mouth, all cherries and just meant for kisses ; 
her soft, rounded form, which somehow always 
put me in mind of a dove, and her fresh, delicate 
bloom, made up a most captivating picture. I 
used to get her to sit to me, when, like Desde- 
mona, she had dispatched her household cares, 
and sketched her in every possible character and 
attitude ; sometimes as the Margaret of ‘‘ Faust,” 


dreaming over the jewels, or plucking the petals | 


of the daisy, or flitting, a weird vision, past her 
bewildered lover on the Brocken ; sometimes as 
the Clérchen of ‘“‘ Egmont,” or the Ottilia of the 


P . B40 ” ‘ : | 
“« Elective Affinities.” Sometimes, too, I would | 


make an excursion into the realms of Shakes- 
peare, and depict the fair German girl as Ophelia 
crowned with wild flowers, or Desdemona with 





AWAY. 





her fair hair wreathed with pearls and pressing 
Othello’s love-token, the fatal handkerchief, to 
her gentle breast. 

I always planned a grand picture, to be painte 
from one or the other of these sketches, but some- 
how that painting never was finished, nor, in- 
deed, was it ever begun. But I have to this day 
a whole album filled with the drawings that I ex- 
ecuted during that delicious period of newly 
awakened, and as yet unavowed, love. 

Christina was not always at liberty to sit to me. 
She was a busy little mortal, always on the go, 
}amd occupied all day long with the household 
| duties of her father’s not very extensive estab- 
| lishment. The professor kept but one servant, 
old Katrine, and brave little Christina used to 
get through at least half the work of the house. 
She was devotedly attached to the old servant, 
who had been a member of the household ever 
since the marriage of Christina’s mother, and 
who, though cross- grained and contradictory, 
returned the affection of her young mistress with 
an unbounded devotion. Frau Mohrenheim had 
died when her little daughter was not quite six 
years old. She was very much younger than the 
professor, and had greatly resembled her dangh- 
ter, if one could judge from the water-color draw- 
ing that hung in the professor’s study. Christina 
loved to talk about her mother, whom she per- 
fectly remembered, and who, by all accounts, must 
have been a very winsome and warm-hearted lady. 
She was only twenty-eight when she died of a 
sudden attack of inflammation of the lungs. ‘She 
was literally wrapped up in her little girl, idol- 
izing her with a tender fervor not often called 
forth, even by the fact that the child so loved is 
an only one. 





Christina used sometimes to tall: to Katrine by 
the hour respecting this loved and unforgotten 
parent, and during the hours that she sat to me 
the conversation often drifted to this topic, so all- 
absorbing in Christina's mind. She described to 
me her mother’s aspect, and her peculiarities of 
dress and manner. 

“There is one thing,” she said, “that I shall 
never forget, and that is my mother’s voice. 1! 
was so clear and musical—not sharp and quick 
and abrupt, as our German voices are apt to be. 
but with a sort of lingering melody in its tones. 
It is what I remember best about her. When 

| close my eyes, and all is still around me, I think 
sometimes that I can hear her calling as she use: 
to do, ‘ Christina, my little Christina !’ as soon as 
she returned home from a walk or from paying 
visits.” 

Like a true lover, I sympathized fully with 
Christina’s tender regrets and reminiscences, 2nd 
I think I achieved the conquest of her heari by 
making in secret a miniature copy on ivory of that 
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dear mother’s likeness, and having it mounted in 
little pearls as a brooch, to present to her on 
Christmas Day. 

We had a very merry time that Christmas, as I 
well recollect. We all of us made interest with 
the old professor to get us up a tree, a mission 
which greatly interested Christina, and into 
which she threw herself with much energy. She 
would scarcely have permitted herself—the shy, 
modest child—to show so much pleasure in, and 
to take so much trouble with, her preparations, 
had she realized why all her father’s pupils were 
so anxious to have one. The tree, in fact, as we 
all well understood, was simply for us a pretext 
for offering pretty things to Christina, and ar- 
ticles of rather more value than we should have 
dared to offer her on any other occasion. 

Horace Crawford’s gift was an enameled cross 
attached to a slender chain. John Moore, the 
eldest of the three young Englishmen, presented 
her with an elegant work-box, and his younger 
brothers combined to purchase a pair of chain 
bracelets. Christina had prepared a pretty little 
trifle in her own work for each of us, as well as 


for her father and Katrine, but she was altogether | 


overwhelmed and amazed at the beauty of the 
presents made to her. But it was my brooch, 
bearing that beloved mother’s face within the 
circlet of pearls, that carried off the honors of the 
occasion. It appeared that, as sometimes hap- 
pens, my copy had brought out a characteristic 
expression that was lacking in the original por- 
trait, and which I had perhaps unconsciously 
transferred from the features of the daughter to 
that of the mother. 

Christina received, I think, no less than three 
offers of marriage during the last week of the 
year. Poor child, she was really distressed and 
bewildered by the ardor of her foreign wooers. I 
found her one afternoon curled up in a big chair 
in her father’s library, and crying heartily to her- 
self, It was some time before I could coax her to 
tell me the cause of her agitation. Finally she 
ceased to shed tears, and confessed to me that 
John Moore had been making love to here in a 
very impassioned fashion. 

‘““And I do not love him, Herr West,” she 
sobbed, “‘and it worries me so to have him tell 
me that he is going to die if I will not marry 
him. I do not want to marry him, and to go 
away to that gloomy England, and leave my good 
father. Oh, if the motherling were only here, to 
tell me what I ought to say to him, so as not to 
hurt his feelings !—for indeed I like him much, 
though I cannot accept him.” 

I felt a good deal encouraged by Christina’s 
want of appreciation of the addresses of the young 
Englishman, so I sat down beside her, and took 
her cold little hand in my own. 





**Christina,” I said, as gently as _ possible. 
«* America is neither gloomy nor solemn, and if I 
were to ask you to be my little wife, and to come 
across the ocean, and live in the United States 
with me, do you not think that you could one 
day make up your mind to marry me ?” 

She looked at me for some moments, with alarm 
and amazement dilating her great blue eyes. 

‘** Now here is another!” she finally exclaimed, 
in a dolorous tone. But she did not draw away 
the small hand that lay closely prisoned in mine, 
and after a little while I had gained permission 
to kiss away her tears, and had called up dim- 
pling smiles instead to the rosy cheek whose 
blushes were finally hidden on my shoulder. My 
shy Christina was won at last, and nothing re- 
mained but to fix the day for our marriage. 

It was all speedily settled, for the professor’s 
reluctance to part with his only child was soon 
overborne by the sincerity of our mutual attach- 
ment, and also by the fact that I had a comfort- 
able fortune, and could offer my wife a pleasant 
home and all the advantages that wealth can 
bring. 

We were married in early Spring, and I took 
my bride to London and Paris, returning to 
Frankfort in June. It was our intention to en- 
gage a villa in the environs of the city, and to 
pass there the Summer, so that Christina could 
see something more of her father before definitely 
taking her departure for her new home. We had 
some difficulty, however, in finding just the house 
to suit us. Some were too far off, others too old, 
and many too new and staringly modern to suit 
our ideas. Finally, Christina came in one morn- 
ing in a great state of delight and enthusiasm. 
She had found just the place to suit us—such a 
charming old house ; it had been built by one of 
the burgomasters of Frankfort, in the last cent- 
ury, and we could have it ata bargain. I must 
come with her at once to look af it. 

So off we drove in the bright Summer morning, 
and when we reached the house in question, I was 
as much delighted with it as Christina had been. 
Such spacious rooms, with lofty ceilings and 
quaint old carvings on the cornices and mantel- 
pieces, and wonderful ornaments in stucco on the 
ceilings, and in one or two of the rooms there 
were curious frescoes, representing mythological 
scenes, upon the walls. The house was fairly well 
supplied with modern furniture, which, as my 
wife poutingly declared, took away half of the 
charm of the place. The drawing-room, however, 
quite enchanted her. There, all the furniture 
was at least a century old, the chairs and sofas 
being covered with faded tapestry, and the centre 
of the room occupied by a large inlaid table of 
particularly beautiful design. This table stood 
directly beneath the centre-piece of the ceiling, 
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which was exceedingly elaborate and massive, 
representing in full relief a group of Cupids dis- 
porting themselves around a basket of flowers. 
The Cupids were as large as babies of two months 
old, and projected with their basket fully two feet 
into the room. This style of ornamentation is, | 
have been told, very often to be met with in old 
German mansions, but seldom in so elaborate and 
artistic a form. 

We admired and examined everything in the 
room over and over again, and finally my little 
wife perched herself on the corner of the large 
square centre-table and began to discuss with me 
the changes we would make in the drawing-room 
when we came to live at the villa. Her piano 
would stand beautifully in that corner, and we 
could move the sofa to the other side of the fire- 
place, and the large arm-chairs must go on either 
side of the window, and so on. And so we were 
chattering away, full of suggestions and contriv- 
ances, when suddenly a voice arose from some 
place down-stairs, calling: ‘‘ Christina !—Chris- 
tina '—come down here quick—quick !” 

‘“ Who can that be calling me ?” said Christina, 
pausing suddenly in her merry talk. 


CALLED AWAY. 


**Oh, Katrine—or your aunt Anna, perhaps— | 


they may have followed us out here to look at the 
house.” 


** Well, as I was saying,” continued Christina, | impatient, little one,” I said. 
swinging her little feet to and fro as she sat | find out what is wanted.” 
perched on the corner of the high table, “I think 


that two servants, or at most three 
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FEMALE SITTING ON THE NEST. 


She was again interrupted by the voice from 
down-stairs, calling anew, and this time with a 
ring‘ of agonized supplication in its tones; ‘‘ Oh, 
Christina, do come down- stairs !—come !—do 
come !” 

‘“ Whoever it may be, the person is growing 
“Let us go and 


So Christina slipped down from her high 


| perch, and we hurried to the rooms below. What 


was our amazement to find no one there ! 
The front door was bolted as I had left it 
on entering. Every window-shutter on 
the ground-floor was closed and securely 
barred. 

‘Our visitor must be out in the garden, 
Tina,” I said. » ‘* Let us go and see.” 

Out into the garden we went. There 
was no one there. The solitary gate was 
locked, and the rusty Key refused to turn 
under the pressure of my strong fingers. 
A moss-grown statue or two peered at us 
from amongst the bushes, and a thin 
stream of water trickled drop by drop 
from the broken fountain, its plash alone 
breaking the stillness. 
paths showed their untrodden verdure 
under the glowing June sunshine. We 
looked in every clump of bushes and 
peered behind every crumbling p2destal. 
Not only was there no one there, byt we 

a could find no trace of an entrance by 
which any one had gotten in. 

**This is very odd, Tina,” I remarked. 
‘‘Where can your aunt Anna have gone 
to ?—for I am sure I recognized her voice. 
But now that we are here, let us look 


The grass-grown 
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about the garden and plan 
some improvements. I 
think that a bench under 
that old elm-tree * 

My words were interrupt- 
ed by a loud crash—a noise 
like thunder, or like the ex- 
plosion of a quantity of gun- 
powder, which seemed to 
come from the room we had 
just quitted. Looking up 
at the open window, we saw 
pouring forth what seemed 
to be a cloud of smoke. 
Christina screamed, and 
clung to me in terror. / 

‘*The house is on fire !” 
she cried, in alarm. ‘Come, 
let us escape at once !” 

** Dear child, the house cannot be on fire when | 
there was not a gleam of fire anywhere about it. 
Do not be so frightened. Come, let us go up- 
stairs and see what is the matter.” 

So, still very much scared, and holding fast 
with both hands to my arm, Christina was at last 
persuaded to return to the drawing-room. The 
sight that met my eyes on re-entering the room 
struck me dumb with astonishment and horror. 

The whole of the great stucco centre-piece— 
Cupids, roses, basket and all—had fallen from its | 
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position on the ceiling, and 
in its descent had shattered 
to fragments the heavy 
table beneath. The whole 
mass had come down di- 
rectly on the corner of the 
table where Christina had 
been sitting. Had she not 
been summoned away by 
that voice that called her, 
she would have been in- 
stantly killed. 

And whose voice was it 
that had summoned her, and 
by so doing had saved her 
life? That we never knew. 
No one, as we ascertained, 
had followed us to the 
villa, and no intruder could 
have found entrance there through the locked 
Could it be that the 
voice that had saved my darling from certain 
death was the utterance of a being not of this 
world ? So Christina thought. She did not like 
to talk about her mysterious preservation. But 
one day, while we were discussing the subject, she 
said to me, with deep awe and conviction : 

‘Richard, when I thought about that strange 
sall afterward, I remembered I had heard those 
tones before. It was the voice of the motherling.” 





ON GETTING F 


ANDREW WILSON, 


Ve 
By 

Some little time ago I discussed the grim ques- 
tion about “ getting old,” and the consideration 
of that topic has suggested in turn the somewhat 
analogous subject of ‘‘ getting fat.” Doubtless a 
certain proportion of us grow fat as we advance in 
years, but ‘‘the lean and slippered pantaloon ” 
stage of existence is also a fact and a verity of 
later life. It is, however, not elderly parties 
alone who begin “to put on flesh,” as the saying 
runs, that are greatly troubled by corpulence as a 
fact of their life. The sounds of groaning and 
sighing come mostly from young men and maid- 
ens and from middle-aged folks, whose tailors and 
dress-makers take to assuring them that they are 
increasing in girth. The horror of ‘‘ getting fat ” 
is perchance more widely represented among us 
to-day than of vore. 
ment see the advertising pages of the daily jour- 
nals, and note the anti-fat pills and potions which 
are therein described as fitted to restore peace to 
the mind and symmetry to the corporeal belong- 
ings of adipose humanity. 
the man who is getting fat is pestered with the 
medical advice of those unqualified practitioners, 
their anxious friends. With their ‘*‘ You mustn't 
eat this” and “ You shouldn't that,” and 
“You can’t afford to drink this” or “* You ought 
to drink that,” the poor man’s life is made thor- 
oughly miserable. As a rule, fat 
faith in doctors. Somehow or o.ner,.I fancy Mr. 
Banting is to blame for this idea. When that 
prosperous but adipose upholsterer published his 
pamphlet, he laid stress on the fact that he had 
more than once appealed to the Faculty for relief, 
but and the matter is supposed to end 
with Mr. Banting’s own search after a fat-cure. 
But he is careful to observe that after all his dis- 
appointments he did meet with a medical man 
who understood something about corpulence. 
This was a Mr. W. Harvey, F.R.C.S., of Soho 
Square, London; and, curiously enough, there 
came under my notice the other day a volume on 
corpulence of which Mr. Harvey was the author. 
It bears date 1872, and is an exposition of the 


Again, witness how 


eat 


men have no 


in vain; 


views entertained by Mr. Harvey on the cure of 


obesity. So that when Bantingism is spoken of 
we should not forget that Mr. Harvey was the 
real source and author of this system of treat- 
ment. Honor to whom honor is dune; and there 
is no question that the Banting treatment formed 
a kind of pivot on which the whole question of 
fatness and its cure was made to turn. 

Of course, the whole question is really one of 
diet. Only the most unblushing ignorance can 
assert that to cure corpulence pills and potions 
form the means leading to safety and success. It 


For one proof of this state- | 





ON GETTING FAT. 


| is true that, in some cases, getting fat is part and 
parcel of a person’s constitution. Corpulence 
must show in the blood, just as do our other phys- 
ical and our mental qualities. He would be a rash 
man who attempted to quarrel with his ‘constitu- 
tion, and who insisted upon being reduced in 
bodily cireumstances, nature and common sense 
notwithstanding. There are, doubtless, limits and 
| degrees of corpulence; but the aim of all treat- 
ment is not to attempt the impossible task of 
altering one’s nature, but of living 
the diet-rules which will best favor a spare habit 
of body. This leads one again to remark that the 
| only true cure of fatness is by diet. There is no 
escape from this dictum. Unwise and illogical 
living is at the root of acquired corpulence, and 
reform in diet and exercise and all the habits of 
life conversely form the foundation of rational 
cure. ** What is it that makes fat ?” is a question 
which may be answered shortly by saying most 
things one eats, and ‘certain things more than 
others. For example, it is certain that on a nitrog- 
enous food—or, to put it popularly, on a flesh or 
meat dietary—we may manufacture fat. It is 
equally clear that the non-nitrogenous foods—by 
which we mean starches and sugars, and fats and 
oils—will give rise to fat ; but especially and nota- 
bly the starches and sugars. The fats themselves, 
taken as food, are not markedly fat-producers. 
This is a declaration which will startle the pop- 
ular mind, but it is nevertheless true. Fat in the 
body is not simply material of that nature added 
to the frame. On the contrary, the key-note of 
the whole matter lies in the fact that the fat of 
the body, whether scarce or plentiful, has to be 
manufactured by the body out of the food. There 
is no other source of fat possible ; and Professor 
Michael Foster never wrote anything more epi- 
grammatic, or more true in a physiological sense, 
than when he laid down the law that * fat 
formed in the body out of something which is not 
fat.” . 

The proofs of this declaration are clear and 
simple. Cows and pigs grow enormously fat, yet 
there may be only the merest percentage of fat in 
their food. The fatted geese of Strasburg de- 
velop their oily livers out of the starch and sugar 
of the maize on which they are fed. For every 
100 parts of fat contained in the food of a certain 
pig experimented upon, 472 parts of fat were 
stored up. Clearly the porker’s fat was formed 
from something (starch and sugar chiefly) which 
was not fat. Bees make wax and fat out of their 
honey-food. ‘‘ Getting fat” means simply the 
taking of fat-forming foods by a body which is 
constitutionally disposed to manufacture adipose 

| material. In Banting’s treatment, the starches 
and sugars were limited, while the flesh-foods 





according to 


18 


| Were given in fair if not excessive proportion. 














Fats were also limited : but this was, in itself, a 
dietetic error, for in the modern treatment of 
corpulence, fat is freely prescribed, and with ad- 
Later forms of the treatment of “ get- 
ting fat ” simply act up to the knowledge we pos- 
sess about fat-manufacture in the body. Thus 
to-day the starches and sugars are limited as the 
chief sources of easily made fat; while, in the 
second place, the flesh -forming (nitrogenous) 
foods are prescribed along with fat as part of the 
dietary of the corpulent person. 


vantage. 


The reasons for 


this latter treatment are found in the fact that if | 


we give to the body a fixed amount of fat with a 
modicum of flesh-forming food, the body’s own 
fat is thereby physiologically burnt off, consumed 
and used up. 
the appetite and limits the wear and tear of the 
body. 
former account for the obese person. But along 
with care in diet, and the forbidding of sweets, 
sugar and potatoes, the corpulent person must 
rule and regulate his life advisedly as regards ex- 
ercise. This question of exercise, be it observed, 
is of a highly important kind. 
corpulent person is not actively inclined, and pre- 
fers easy repose to exercise. Then, sometimes, 
when active exercise is taken, the patient does 
not regulate his food. Having stimulated his 
appetite by exercise, he fails to diet himself ac- 


cording to his doctor’s orders. It is clear that the | 


whole question is one of bodily income and ex- 
penditure ; and no stout person need lose hope so 
long as he bears in mind the cardinal points above 
noted regarding food and work. ‘There in 
short, no panacea for the cure of “ getting fat” 

is there, in truth, a panacea for any earthly ill 
whatever ? 


is, 


Bat wise feeding and judicious ex- 
creise form the nearest approach to the perfect 
cure for corpulence, and the wise man will put 
his trust in these measures, and leave pills and 


potions for those who foolishly scorn the wisdom | 


which lies in the practical science of foods and 
drinks, 


PROCESSES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING, 
RECENTLY a number of processes in photo- 
graphic printing have been introduced, the most 


noteworthy being the bromide. This uses paper 


coated with an emulsion of gelatine and bromide | 


of silver, like the ordinary negative paper. 
The printing is done by lamp-light in a few sec- 
onds, and the print, which as yet shows no trace 
of picture, is developed like a negative. The re- 
sult is a gray or black picture, which at first sight 
would be taken for an engraving by one whose 
ideas of photographs were derived from the ordi- 
nary purple albumen prints. 


CAXTON THE PRINTER. 


Fat itself, given as food, checks | 


As a rule, your | 
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| Perhaps the most important use of this bromide 


| paper is in the makwmg of enlargements. In a 
suitable enlarging camera, or in the dark room 
itself, a magnified image of a small negative, 
illuminated from behind, is thrown by a lens 
upon a sheet of this paper, which, after a suffi- 
| cient exposure, is developed and fixed. The re- 
| sult is a fine enlarged positive picture, if the neg- 


ative is a very perfect one, and in any case an 
excellent foundation for work in crayons or water- 
colors. 

The large crayon portraits, which are now so 

common, are usually made in this way. 

A variety of this paper is made in such a man- 
| ner that the finished picture can be removed from 
it and applied to plaques, vases, etc., or to glass 
plates for window transparencies. 


It is, therefore, a valuable food on the | 


CAXTON THE PRINTER. 

It was in 1447 (says Donald G. Mitchell in his 
new book, ‘* English Lands, Letters and Kings ”) 
that William Caxton issued the first book, printed 
| with a date, in England. This Caxton was a man 
| worth knowing about on many counts: he was a 
| typical Englishman, born in Kent ; was appren- 
| ticed to a well-to-do mercer in the Old Jewry, 
London, at a time when, he says, many poor were 
a-hungered for bread made of fern-roots ; he went 
over (while yet apprentice) to the low countries 
| of Flanders, perhaps to represent his master’s in- 
terests ; abode there; throve there ; came to be 
| Governor of the Company of English merchant 
adventurers, in the ancient town of Bruges : knew 
| the great, rich Flemings who were patrons of let- 
| ters; became friend and protégé of that English 
Princess Margaret who married Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy ; did work in translating old books for 
| that great lady; studied the new printing art, 
which had crept into Bruges ;*and finally, after 
thirty odd years of life in the busy Flemish city, 
sailed away for London, and set up a press which 
| he had brought with him, under the shadow of 
Westminster towers. 


Fifteen years and more he 
wrought on there, at his printer’s craft—counting 
up a hundred issues of books ; making much of 
his own copy, both translation and original, and 
dying over seventy in 1492. <A good tag to tie to 
this date is—the Discovery of America ; Colum- 
bus being over seas on that early voyage of his, 
| while the first English printer lay dying. 


(GLUE 7 parts to 35 parts water, applied while 
warm, is the best paste for large photographs, as 
with the usual starch or flour paste, prints of 
| large dimensions are apt to cockle. After mount- 
| ing, always turn the prints face downward. 
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OSTRICH-FEATHERS: 
FROM THE BIRD TO THE BONNET. 


By Marius A. Govy. 


WHEN free, the ostrich can give a horse and its | 


rider a long chase over the desert-sands. The bird 
is both swift and strong, and can carry a man on 
its neck and shoulders at a very rapid pace. It is 
naturally a runner, and possibly this natural im- 
pulse to go may inhere in its plumes, for it is 





‘* BUNDLES” ON A STRING. 


true that when a fair lady or a proud “ knight” 
dons the ostrich-plume the feet are at once moved 
to promenade on the sidewalk, to church, or with 
martial music to march grandly up the street. 
An ostrich-feather worn in the head-dress of an 
African warrior denotes an enemy slain in battle : 


or raw, is from $500 to $400 a pound. Feath- 
ers from male birds sell for one-third more than 
others. A fine white plume thirty inches long 
would, before the discovery of the bleaching proc- 
ess, readily sell for $25 or $30. Now, an equally 
fine one may be had for about one-third that 
price. The bleached feathers can be colored any 
desired tint, as one may see in the shop-windows, 
or on the ladies’ hats. It is the process of manu- 
facture, by which the raw feather is transformed 
from a dull gray, stiffish, homely object to a 
bright, flexible and beautiful ornament, that is 
now the subject to be treated. 

The raw feathers are gathered in large quanti- 
ties in the molting season, which occurs every 
six months. Many are also got by the chase and 
killing of the ostrich, but no hunter needlessly 
kills a bird. 

The very best white natural plumes are plucked 
from the live bird soon after the new plumage has 








it is reasonable to suppose that the plumes in | 


the hats of our fair ladies are also signs of con- 
quests. 

The best feathers are found in Egypt, some 
fine ones in Syria and Arabia, while the great 
source of supply for all grades, the best and 
poorest, is South Africa. Within ten or fifteen 
years just past ostrich-farms have been established 
in Texas and California, but the quantity of 





DIAGRAM SHOWING THE COMPONENT PARTS OF A FEATHER. 


feathers produced so far has not affected impor- | 


tations to any great degree. Those importations 
amount to many millions of dollars in value. 


The price of what are called raw feathers was 


This was before 
any process for bleaching was known. 
feather, however gray, brown or black, can be 
bleached in a few hours, at a small expense, into a 
pure white. Yet the price of feathers as imported, 


once as high as $500 a pound. 


Now, any | 


CURLING-ENIFE, 


matured, but very few are got in this way from 
wild birds ; and those from the ostrich-farms in 
Texas are not quite so fine as others from the des- 
erts of Africa. 

Feathers are assorted and tied in bundles of 
about 400 each for export at Cape Town, and it 
‘ sometimes happens that small sticks, stones, lumps 
of clay or other useless but weighty materials acci- 
dentally find their way into tlfe bundles. These 
are profitable to the exporter, but a loss to the 
importer. The bundles: are packed in cases of 
about 50 to 100 pounds each. 

The manufacturer buys in quantity and such 
quality as may be wanted to fill orders for certain 
styles of goods, tips or plumes, good, fair, me- 
dium or best, in many grades to suit the mar- 
ket. 

The first work is to string the feathers in clus- 
ters of three, tied with a strong twine, fifty on a 
| string. Usually about ten pounds are handled at 
once. From the beginning the skill and individ- 
uality of the workman shows itself both in the 
quantity and quality of his work. 

They are ready for the wash, which is a thor- 
ough laundry process, with plenty of soap and 
‘water, a liberal use of the scrubbing-board, and 
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unlimited steam-heat for boiling, with a final | in a peculiar manner, so as to conceal as much of 


rinsing in six or seven changes of clean water, 
and a final bath of ammonia, diluted, but strong. 
Ten pounds of feathers lose in weight by washing 
from an ounce to a pound, which depends on the 
purity of the raw feathers. 

The bleaching is a chemical process which re- 
quires many hours, usually all night, after which 
another thorough washing and then a bath of 
thick stareh, when the “‘ strings” are suspended 
to dry. But the feathers are not left to dry in 
peace, but are beaten and flung in a peculiar man- 
ner backward and forward, until the starch has 
dried and dropped out of the feathers. If al- 
lowed to dry in the filaments they would be 
broken or glued fast to each other, and the 
feather spoiled ; but as it is managed, the fila- 
ments are separated from each other, the feather 
made light and tremulous at the extremities, or, 
rather, throughout the length of the feather. 
Before the starch treatment the feathers look 
more like goose or turkey feathers, and are com- 
paratively of little value as compared with the 
lively ostrich- plume. The flying starch soon 
covers the workman, who very much resembles 
the famous ‘‘ dusty miller,” white from head to 
foot. 


Now the cleaned, bleached, opened white feath- 


ers are ready for the fingers of the girls. So far | 
| the preparer which must be omitted here for lack 


they have been entirely in the hands of men. Men 
gather them in the desert or on the plain, sort 
and pack them for export, work the ships in 
which they are brought to port, handle them at 
the custom-house and at the wholesale dealer’s, 
and so on as just described in the process of man- 
ufacturing. Men usualy untie the clusters from 
the string, when the feathers are thrown on a 
heap on the broad table before the girls, where 
they show no sign of having recently been dragged 
through so many waters charged with many vari- 
eties of chemicals, but are simply feathers whose 
dirty faces have been washed white and clean. 
You would be surprised to see how roughly 
these young girls handle the feathers. They pick 
up one, strip it through the fingers, turn it over, 


and then with knife or scissors clip the ends off | 


even at the tip. This is called trimming the 
vanes, 

That we may more clearly make the operations 
understood, a diagram of a feather is shown on 
page 376, with names for the different parts. 

This work is called preparing, for it is prepar- 
ing the feathers for the stitcher who sews them 
together, as will soon be shown. The girl pares 
the quill and the shaft between the vanes, on both 
sides if it is to go between other feathers. Then 
these trimmed and pared feathers are laid to- 
gether in groups of four, five, or even seven, one 
over the other, when they are stitched carefully 


the silk thread as possible. This makes a mass of 
filaments, or vanes and filaments, which is three 
to seven times as much as any one feather natu- 
rally has, and so much the more useful in forming 
a full plume. 

This part of the work requires the best skill 
the worker can command. The manufacturer's 
profit or loss can be reckoned from this very mo- 
ment. If the preparer has had experience, and 
uses judgment, she may make from two to four 
dozen more tips out of a pound of feathers than a 
less careful or less skillful worker would do. ilere 
is a difference in number of goods made from a 
pound which will be a loss or a gain of five to fif- 
teen dollars in the lowest price, and more in high- 


| grade work. If a dozen tips sell for $18, then 


the loss would be thirty-six to seventy-two dollars 
on a pound. When the work is on feathers worth 
$400 a pound the value of a careful, painstaking, 
experienced woman of clear head and quick judg- 
ment is almost beyond estimate. Fortunes are 
made on the skillful labor of a few such workers, 
and many a firm has gone to ruin through the 
wasteful work of incompetent preparers. 

The tip or plume is then *‘ fortified ” by sewing 
a wire to the shaft in place of the quill that was 
cut off. 

There are many other points to be observed by 


of space, excepting one. The male feathers have 
longer vanes, and are superior in every way to 
those from the female birds. Also the feather 
from the right side of a bird have a bend one way, 
and those from the left bend the other way, which 
particulars, and many others, must be carefully 
noted, and used or avoided as may be proper for 
the oceasion. Skilled workers can pick out male 
or female feathers, and right or left, at a glance. 
Examine your tip or plume for the stitching. 
See how carefully the silk is hidden under the 
shaft, and only appears at tlfe proper places to 
give the needed tie or bind to the several shafts 
composing the plume. Unskillful stitching must 
be taken out, sometimes more than once in the 
work of beginners, because if the thread is drawn 
too taut, or the stitches put in the wrong place, 
the plume is made more or less inflexible and un- 
salable. Every tip is a study, and will be a suc- 
cess In proportion to the skill and taste of the 
worker. The ‘* good enough” style of work less- 
ens the value of the goods, but the thoughtful 
girl who makes every stitch count by putting it 
in the right place is worth more to her employer 
than the giddy, careless hurry-seurry who puts 
her stitches anywhere ‘‘so they will hold.” 
Once more our feathers must be treated toa 


| bath ; this time of chemicals for coloring — hot 
| water charged with dye-stuff, in which they are 
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boiled for hours and hours. Five or six hours of | and we have an ostrich-feather ready for the hat. 
steam - boiling fixes in the feathers any desired | Not quite yet. We have a single feather, and if 


color or tint, hue or shade. Feathers will take | Dame Fashion would be satisfied with that. the 


nearly as many and as delicate tints as silk, and 
they are also as brilliant. Before the discovery 
of a bleaching process, white feathers were so dear 
that few were colored; but now any feather, 
black, gray or brown, may be turned in a few 
days into any brilliant tint desired. White plumes 
are now chiefly used on the hats or chapeaus of 
Knights Templar, and in some other societies. 
A variety of colors or tints may be. given to one 
tip or plume—at the base, brown ; in the middle, 
red ; and at the tip, yellow ; or any other variety 
may be chosen, as fashion may direct. The dyer’s 


colors, the plume may be barred, mottled or 
specked at will, for it is merely a question of 
chemistry and skill. 
of colors and tints are so numerous that any col- 
oved dress or hat can be matched. 
a sample-card of about a hundred tints and hues, 
made of silk cut in small pieces, glued to the 
card-board, and numbered. The sample tints are 
added to more or less each year by a new tint, 
or a deeper or lighter tint of some favorite color, 
and less popular ones are dropped out. Each tint 
also has a name as well asa number. The name 
is often changed, while the tint or hue remains 
the same. What was mahogany last year, this 
vear is Eiffel Tower. Chemists are constantly 
inventing or discovering new dye-stuffs or improv- 
ing the old. : 

The wire stems are covered with tissue-paper, 
deftly wound on and secured at the end; white 
for all tints, but black for black tips only. 

Onee more the feathers must be treated to a 
bath—this time of steam. The girl holds the tip 
by the wire stem and in a jet of steam for a few 
seconds, when it is ready for the curler. Any girl 
can learn the art and mystery of steaming a 
feather in a lesson or two, but a first-class curler 
is a prize in any factory. A good curler need 
never want for employment, Even when a cy- 
clone of labor-strikes sweeps away all the other 
workers, the curler is the vary last to go, if she 
goes at all. Curling, like preparing, is a matter 
of taste and skill. The fingers must be strong, and 
the eye quick to see the best forms—curves, cir- 
cles, or what not, as the keen, smooth-edged 
knife glides over or under the vanes, now turn- 
ing these a little more and those less, until the 
whole mass is formed to suit the eye. Then the 
feather, or tip, is laid down on the edge of the 
table on its under side, and it is combed into a 
regular roll along the edge all around the tip, as 
carefully as the fair curler might arrange the 
curls about her own head. 












Now, the reader will imagine, the work is done, 


skill is not limited, and besides simple tints or | 


Combinations and varieties | 


Each dyer has | 


work would be nearly but not altogether finished. 
But style requires three feathers in one tip, and 
the effect is beautiful, much more so than can be 


produced with one plume, except it is a very long 
one, with correspondingly long vanes and _fila- 


/ made ? 
three tips are tied together near their ends, so 
that one will be a little 
| The ends of the plumes are then bent forward 
until the three form a group that is acceptable to 
the eye of the buncher. 
are ready, they are placed in a paper box. 


| how. 
box. 





ments. 


The high price of such plumes would 


limit their use to a few, as it does, while the tip 
| of three short plumes may be had by almost any 
one who earns moderate wages, or has an indul- 
| gent parent. 


Forming and grouping the bunches of tips is 


an art, and a decorative art, on which much of 
the salable value of the goods depends. 
gorgeously they may be 
curled, if the buncher is an unskillful worker 
she will lower the apparent quality of the feath- 
ers by clumsy or tasteless bunching. 


However 
colored, or skillfully 


When the bunches are made—how are they 


Let us see. The wire stems of the 


above the other two. 


When a dozen bunches 


The packer must have a quick eye for delicate 


shades of color, for the box must bear a uniform 
appearance—that is, all of one color or tint—and 
the forms must also be changed more or less, so 
| as to present a general harmony, and not look as 


though they had been tumbled into the box any- 
The bunches are sewed to the back of the 
The box is neatly made, about 20 inches 
long, 12 wide and 4 deep, and the edge orna- 
mented by paper lace, 

The feather is,now ready for the dealer. The 
ways and means of manufacture may not be in- 
teresting to the reader, but théy are intensely so 
to those engaged in the business. The thousand- 
and-one tricks of the trade are very annoying and 
often exasperating to the girls, as we must believe 
from the evidence afforded by frequent> strikes 
among them, and for many reasons it might be 
well to throw some light on certain methods of 
making money out of girls by trick and device 
in this business, but our limited space prevents. 
One thought must suffice for the kind-hearted 
even. Simple labor and time are not the only 
elements which enter into the work of making 
ostrich-feathers into ornaments. ‘The inordinate 
greed of an unscrupulous proprietor has in some 
notorious cases led him into a system of down- 
right robbery of his girls, causing many a heart- 
ache, reducing hundreds to the verge of starva- 
tion, driving others to the street and to the bad, 
so that one feels that the gorgeous feathers from 
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THE KRAKATAU ERUPTION OF 1883. 








RAW FEATHER. 


some large factories are saturated with tears and 
sighs, and haunted by the shades of ruined souls. 
Fortunes of many millions have been gathered 
by such almost inhuman means. Roses without 
thorns can you suppose such riches are ? Wealth 
acquired by craft and oppression enables its pos- 
sessor to override criticism, although in some 
cases the law itself may have been defied and 
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CURLED FEATHER. 


Canada been sought as a temporary shelter from 
a passing storm. 

The finished ostrich-plume is one of the most 
beautiful ornaments which may be used to deck 
the hat of fair lady or brave knight, and it is sad 
to reflect that some of its associations are any- 
thing but pleasant. Its beautiful form and glow- 
ing color might excite in us pleasureable emotions 
always, if we were not compelled to feel that those 
forms are in some cases produced by workers 
whose humanity has been nearly crushed out of 
them, and whose life’s blood has been dissipated 
in the varied tints and hues of the plumes. 


THE KRAKATAU ERUPTION OF 1883. 

THIs memorable eruption destroyed every trace 
of life on the island. About a year ago Mr. 
Treub, the Director of the Botanic Garden at 
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Batavia, published the result of his observations 
on the new vegetation of Krakatau. This vegeta- 
tion is totally unlike that” which previously 
clothed the island. The first forms that showed 
themselves after the eruption and spread consider- 
ably were sea-weeds, and these were succeeded by 
ferns, now found in great numbers. The germs 
of these plants were brought by the winds and 
waves, and by birds. The species are analogous 
to those of the Polynesian Islands, from which 
they were undoubtedly derived ; and Krakatau, 
in its present condition, illustrates in an admi- 
rable way the process by which Nature provides 
for the dissemination of plant-forms over wide 
areas. A not less curious result of the eruption 
was the transport, distinctly proved in one case 
at Port Elizabeth, Cape Coiony, of fishes and 
sea- snakes, similar to those of Sumatra and 
Java. 

The masses of pumice, ejected from the vol- 
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cano, obstructed the seas, both north and south 
of Krakatau for a long time, and were only grad- 
ually dispersed by the ocean-currents, and drifted 
to far distant shores. These masses of pumice 
were first observed at Port Elizabeth, at the be- 
ginning of 1887; and the discovery of the strange | 
marine forms of life followed. 


JOHN BROWN’S FORT. 

A Mr. M. 8. Brown, of Kansas City, has pur- | 
chased the building at Harper’s Ferry familiar to | 
travelers as ‘‘ John 
Brown’s Fort.” It 


| story, as rewritten, proved a success. 


| was placed in the hands of a competent writer. 


When the book appeared, the author scarcely 
recognized her work. The plot was there, but 
nothing more. As the reader predicted, the 
To-day it 
is one of the best-known novels in the literary 
world, and the author, whose name appears on 
the title-page, receives all the credit, while the 


| real author contents himself with the knowledge 


that his bank-account is $250 larger by the work. 
The truth will, perhaps, never be known ; but I 
often wonder, when I see the title-page author 

receiving the con- 





gratulations of her 





is the intention of 
the purchaser to 
imitate the misdi- 
rected enterprise 
of the syndicate 
that removed Lib- 
by Prison from 
Richmond to Chi- 
cago. He will take 
the building down 
and reconstruct it 
in precisely its 
present form, visit- 
ing different cities 
alternately. The 
building being a 
comparatively 
small one, it will 
not be difficult to 
transport it from 
point to point, as 
desired. When on 
exhibition the fort 
will be filled with 


‘ 
re 





friends at the suc- 
cess of her book, if 
her conscience ever 


pricks her. 
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Mark TWAIN 
tells an amusing 
story against him- 
self in connection 
with Darwin’s in- 
firmity. He says 
that a friend, re- 
turned from En- 
gland, told him he 
had paid a visit to 
the great scientist. 
He received him 
kindly, showed him 
his library and dis- 
secting-room, and, 
pointing to a table 
on which L 
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such relics of John Bf book, said, ** You 
Brown and _ the Z _ must be careful 
insurrection as are Z aot to disturb 
now. obtainable. y that. That book 
Unless the ex- BZ is the ‘ Innocents 
hibitor can also Abroad.” I keep 
take along the Po- it open on the 
tomac and the a: cena aup eenn‘eaeiis tes tie ebiianiide table, and always 
Shenandoah  Riv- read myself to 


ers and the Blue Ridge Mountains, his reproduc- 
tion will be sadly incomplete. . 


A SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
I KNow of an instance (says a writer in the 
Buffalo Courier) where a singularly good and orig- 


| 


inal plot was found in a story written with a gram- | 


matical error in almost every line. 
was advised that her manuscript contained the 
material for a good story, but it would have to be 
rewritten. She consented, and the manuscript 


The author | 


sleep at night, and read myself awake in the 
morning.” Mark much flattered by this 
tribute to his humor, and, when Darwin's Bio- 
graphy was published, procured a copy to see 
what might be said about himself. He searched 
it through in vain. The only possible allusion to 
himself was the statement that, in his later years, 
Darwin suffered from a species of atrophy of the 
brain, which incapacitated him from the enjoy- 
ment of any decent literature at all, and com- 
pelled him to seek mental rest in the perusal of 
trashy novels and vacuous ‘‘ humor.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 
By GEORGE C. HURLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Arrica may be said to absorb the interest of the colo- 
nizing nations, as well as the efforts of the most enterpris- 
ing explorers. The changes in the map of this continent 
from year to year are really surprising, and no publish- 
ers, not even the indefatigable Perthes Institute of Gotha, 
can keep up with them. In Eastern Africa, beginning 
with the Red Sea Coast. three European nations especially 
are incessantly at work. The English, as the occupiers of 
Egypt, naturally control the Egyptian coast; then come 
the Italians, now securely planted at Massowah, and hay- 
ing practically taken possession of the long-coveted Abys 
sinia by the acknowledgment of their presence as protect- 
ors of King Menelik. They have reached this result with 
no more reason for self-reproach than usually attaches to 
the civilized man in his relations with less developed 
races, and their triumph is significant, because it may 
fairly be regarded as the third solid establishment of a 
civilizing power in Africa. The Englis in South Africa 
and, possibly, in Egypt; the French in Algeria and Tu- 
nisia, and, less certainly, in Senegambia, have planted 
themselves for all time. The Italians will do the same in 
Abyssinia, where the climatic conditions are every way 
favorable, and the difficulties are fewer than those with 
which the French arid the English have had to contend. 
The defiant Mohammedanism of the Algerians delayed 
the French progress; the Boers and the Zulus, both inde- 
pendent and intractable, resisted the English domination ; 
but the Italians have the singular advantage of dealing 
with a native people of Christian faith, and obnoxious, as 
Christians, to their neighbors, while the authority of the 
chiefs is, at the same time, both personal and feudal, so 
that, with sagacious handling, the European may be sure 
of keeping his hold on the good-will of the Abyssinians as 
a people. This is a most encouraging prospect for the 
future of North-eastern Africa. Further to the south the 
indications are less pleasing. The vast territories vaguely 
claimed by the Sultan of Zanzibar have fallen into the 
hands of the English and the Germans, and the dissen- 
sions of these rivals keep back the development of the 
country. The Sultan has just made over to England for 
fifty years the ports of Brava, Marka, Kismayu and War- 
shek, and he now possesses no point on the main-land of 
Africa. Lamo Island, claimed by both Germany and Eng- 
land, has been awarded to the latter by the Belgian minis- 
ter, Lambermont, who was selected as arbitrator. The 
arrangement between these two powers with regard to the 
division of the land between the Indian Ocean and the 
Victoria Nyanza Lake has not produced the results antici- 
pated. It was hoped that the explorers of each nation 
would keep within limits, and avoid crossing each other’s 
path ; but human nature has been too strong for agree- 
ments. Under various pretexts parties have been sent out 
with instructions perhaps necessarily vague, and they have 
trespassed. The reports sent home have made ill-feeling, 
and this has irritated the natural jealousy of men seeking 
the same objects, until from rivals in colonization the two 
powers are not far from taking the position of antagonists 
in Eastern Africa. The reported massacre of Dr. Peters’s 
party, ostensibly engaged in the relief of Emin Pasha, is 
even considered by some excited Englishmen as a kind of 
retribution upon the Germans for meddling with the large 
designs of the English in Central Africa. What these de- 
signs may be no one distinctly avows:; but they have cer- 
tainly been the cause of much exploring activity on the 
part of Stanley and of those who have accompanied or have 
followed him. One discovery reported by Stanley is that, 


after followmy tue base of the snowy range Rujenzori, he 
established the fact that the southern Nyanza, now called 
the Albert Edward Nyanza, has an exit at Serulike, which 
receives over fifty streams from the Rujenzori, and finall, 
enters the Albert Nyanza. The Albert Edward Nyanza, 
therefore, which is some nine hundred feet above the 
level of the Albert, is the true source of the south-western 
branch of the White Nile. No great changes have oc- 
curred in the region of the Congo. The railway company, 
to which the concession has been granted for the railroad 
around the falls, has begun work, and the engineers ex- 
pect to have the task completed in five years—not an ex- 
travagant length of time, considering the distance of 


scene of operations from the base of supplies and the un- 
favorable elements of which the company can dispose in 
the heart of Africa. Other difficulties begin to show them- 
selves in the anomalous position of the Congo Free Stat 
which is coming to be considered as « kind of Belgian 
colony, a condition which would evidently change its re- 
lations with the rest of the world; and also in the growing 
hostility of the Arabs on the Upper Congo. In the mean- 
while new stations are established on the affluents of tl 
great river. The most interesting of recent papers on the 
explorations in the Guinea Coast region is the last report 
of Lieutenant Tappenbeck, the young German officer wh» 
died of the African fever at Kamerun, in July last. This 
report, brief as it is (it fills only five pages) shows the high 
qualities of the born explorer, full of resource and self-re- 
liance, considerate and steady in his dealings with the sav- 
ages, but ready to carry things with a high hand, when the 
necessity declared itself, as it did once on this last march 
to the coast. The geological and botanical explorations 
of this German possession have shown that it has immense 
resources, though the climate is a standing menace to th 
white man. 

Nyassa Lanp.—The facts which have led to the Anglo- 
Portuguese debate about this inland region of South- 
eastern Africa have at last been made known, and th 
do not seem to justify the harsh criticism of Portugal ly 
the English journals. It is first to be remembered that 
no European power has, anywhere in the interior of Af- 
rica, a clearly marked and definite boundary to its posses- 
sions. The Portuguese are more familiar than any other 
Europeans with the Nyassa country, where their flag and 
their presence have been known for centuries. They sent 
an expedition under Alvaro Castelloes, an engineer officer, 
to study the line of a projected railway in the Upper 
Shiré. The military force which accompanied the expedi- 
tion was commanded by Major Serpa Pinto, justly famous 
for his explorations from ocean to 6cean, and noted for his 
tact and discretion in dealing with the native tribes. In 
July last the expedition was attacked by the Makololos. 
Serpa Pinto drew his force together and repelled the at- 
tack, but without retaliating. A parley ensued, and after 
a halt of a good many days the expedition went forward, 
the Makololos having dispersed, as if satisfied. Suddenly 
they appeared again on the Shire and attacked the Portu- 
guese. Thig time Serpa Pinto gave them a sharp lesson, 
and they returned no more. Among the trophies of the 
field were several British flags, the presence of which in 
the Makololo camp puzzled the Portuguese commander, 
until it was recalled that, early in the year, the British 
Consul in Mozambique, Mr. H. H. Johnson, had obtained 
from the Portuguese authorities a safe-conduct in order to 
visit the Makololos. The visit of this British agent, it is 
thought, may have had something to do with the hostile 
spirit shown by the tribe. In any case the result is to be 
regretted, for the first duty of the white men in Africa is 
to aid every effort at peaceful exploration and develop- 
ment, and to make common cause for right aims. 
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SranLey’s Return.—The main facts of Stanley’s march, | 
with the rescued Emin ani Casati and their people, to 
Bagamoyo, on the Indian Ocean, have been told by the 
telegraph all over the world, and no one is yet in a posi- 
tion to add anything to the bare outlines given in the tele- 
grams. There are contradictions and weakncsses in the 
story, and some insinuations that should have been sup- 
pressed, but the successful accomplishment of the great 
enterprise moves all men, and there will be no diminution 
of interest in the subject when the explorer’s book, an- 
nounced for next Summer, makes its appearance. A book 
in some respects even more interesting will be Emin’s 
own connected history of all that he has seen and done 
during his six years’ complete isolation from the world in 
the heart of his Equatorial Province. Supplemented and 
sustained, as it undoubtedly will be, by Casati’s record of 
the same period, Emin’s book will set in their true light 
the events of a singularly steadfast and honorable career. 


- 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 

Qvesec is one of the most picturesque cities in the 
world, and of all the cities on the North American Conti- 
nent her picturesqueness is probably the most individual 
and exotic. The historic associations which have gath- 
ered about her site in the three and a half centuries since 
Jacques Cartier cast anchor at the foot of those fortress- 
like cliffs lend that glamour of romance needed to enhance 
the gifts of nature and the embellishments of art. ‘+ Can- 
ada has not much of a past,” says Dr. Grant, *‘ but all that 
it has from Cartier’s day clusters around that cannon-girt 
promontory ; not much of a present, but in taking stock 
of national outfit, Quebec should count for something—in- 
deed, would count with any people.” In *‘ Picturesque 
Quebee ” (Belford Company) none of the possibilities of 
the subject, either literary or pictorial, have been ney- 
lected. The result is a sumptuous folio volume with more | 
than a hundred admirably engraved illustrations, copious 
descriptive text and editorial comment, and a glowing 
preface by Julian Hawthorne —a work of substantial 
value as well as artistic charm. 

‘ Bonemian Days,” by Clara Moyse Tadlock (John I. 
Alden) is the rambling, inconsequent, but always cheerful, 
narrative of a modern pleasure-jaunt around the world. 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, the Holy Land, Egypt, the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean yoyage, Ceylon, Penang, China and Japan, the Pa- 
cific, and finally California and our own ‘‘ Great West ”— 
in short, the regular stopping-places on the globe-trotter's 
beaten track—are successively flashed before the reader's 
mental eye. like stereopticon pictures, with comments of 
about the same character und depth as those which usu- | 
ally accompany that form of entertainment. The book is 
incidentally instructive, as illustrating how little it is pos- 
sible to see of the world in a trip around it. From its 
very superficiality, however, it escapes being boresome, 
and that is no slight achievement in a 520-page narrative 
of travel. Thumb-nail sketches and process cuts are scat- | 
tered somewhat arbitrarily through the text, which they 
cannot be said, as a rule, to really illustrate. 





‘*Oo” 1s not a misprint, nor a rebus, as the reader 
might hastily conclude. It is the title of Charles Lotin 
Hildreth’s exciting tale of mystery and adventure in Or- 
bello Land (Belford Co., New York). Orbello Land is an 
unexplored desert region of Central Australia, where the 
youthful hero of the story, searching for his father, discov- 
ers the marvelous underground city of Oo. Profuse illus- | 
trations add to the realistic effect of the narrative, which 
is quite worthy of comparison with Rider Haggard in his 





| Eiffel ; 
| of the purple twilight ”; and the vision of a New Chicago, 


most imaginative vein. Like all first-rate books for boys, 
this one will fascinate adult readers no less. 

Dr. WoLFrreD NELSON, who was for some time connected 
with the State Board of Health at Panama, and acted as 
resident correspondent of New York and Canadian news- 
papers, gives the results of his extended observations 
on the Isthmus in an illustrated volume entitled ‘‘ Five 


| Years at Panama; Or, The Trans-Isthmian Canal ” (Bel- 


ford Co.). The doctor's picture of life at Fanama is not, 
as a whole, inviting. The moral of his remarks on sani- 
tary matters is: ‘‘ Keep out of the tropics, if you can. 


| Should necessity force you within them, avoid all forms of 


alcohol, that you may spend your later days in peace and 
comfort.” But. the climate alone is not responsible for 


| the large mortality ; a fair proportion of the latter must be 


attributed to bad associates and the moral relaxation of 
society in that part of the world —‘‘ to want of firmness 
and those corrective influences so necessary for the best 
of us.” As to what Dr. Nelson ignobly styles ‘ the Great 
Undertaker’s Last Ditch,” meaning De Lesseps’s canal, the 
enterprise is depicted, with an imposing array of figures, 
quotations and official statements, as a gigantic and ut- 
terly hopeless failure, not to say worse. 


Ix “ Looking Forward ” (F. T. Neely, Chicago) the san- 
guine author peers into the future as far as the time when 
Chicago shall have a World’s Fair. This date is fixed— 
rather prematurely, as it may seem—at 1892. The account 
of a visit to this imaginary Exposition, however, is given, 


| in the past tense, with no little vivacity of fancy and elab- 


oration of detail. Amongst the features foreshadowed are 
the Crerar Tower, destined to dwarf the masterpiece of 
a pageant of aerial travel, like Tennyson’s “* pilots 


embodying, as the author declares, ‘‘a summary of the 
crimes and delinquencies of the present Chicago.” Por- 


| traits of prospective heads of departments are given, and 


the book is enlivened by numerous drawings from the { 
ile pens of De Grimm, Zimmerman, and others. 


ice 


Mary Neat Suerwoop’s translation of ‘* Dosia,” Mme. 
Gréville’s exquisitely sentimental Russian story, has been 
added to the ‘‘ twenty-five-cent series” of novels issued 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers. It is good literature, and, 
as such, capable of leavening not a little of the mass of 
unwholesome fiction extaut. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS-*RECEIVED. 
ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, DESCRIPTION, Etc, 


PICTURESQUE QurEBEC. Edited by George Monro Grant, 
D.D., with a preface by Julian Hawthorne. Illustrated 
by T. Moran, Schell and Hogan, Bournill, O’Brien, 
Gibson, Ogden, and others. 160 folio pp? Cloth, 
$5.00. Belford Company, New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

Bonemian Days. By Clara Moyse Tadlock. 
With Ilustrations. 


519 


pp- 
John B. Alden, New York. 


| Frvz Years at Panama; Or, Tor Trans-IstHmM1an Cant. 


By Dr. Wolfred Nelson. 287 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50. Belford Company, New York. 

Oo: A Boy’s ApvENTUREs IN OrBELLO Lanp. By Charles 
Lotin Hildreth. 316 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
Belford Company, New York. 


FICTION. 


Dosta. By Henry Gréville. Translated by Mary Neal 
Sherwood. 260 pp. Paper, 25c. ‘T. B. Peterson & 


Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Lookinc Forwarp. A Visit To THE WorLD’s Fair oF 
1892. Illustrated by De Grimm, Zimmerman, McDou- 
gall, and others. 176 pp. Paper, 25 F. T. Neely, 


svc, 


Chicago and New York. 
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